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PREFACE. 


This work is designed for the information of those numerous 
generous hearted citizens of the United States, whe so nobly and 
manfully avowed their sympathy for the oppressed Canadians, when 
contending against the mighty power of Great Britian, for their 
liberty and independence; but who from the little interest they took 
jn the political affairs of Canada, previous to the out-break in De- 
cember, 1837, are necessarily ignorant of the proportion that the 


ip : : . . 
Canadian grievances bear to those which urged on the American 


as 


Revolution, and whether they were of the nature to warrant an ape 


Ny 


wv 


peal toarms. We feel convinced that the reader will find in peru- - 


sing the following pages, that the Colonial grievances of 1776, how- 
ever oppressive they might have been considered, bear no resem- 
blance in magnitude or degree to those borne by the Canadians in 
1837. Although this work does not embrace all the grievances, po- 
litical and religious, which they endured, yet it exhibits enough to 
satisfy every candid and rational mind, that any further endurance 
on their part, would be impiety towards God—treason to themselves 
and entailing on their mouldering dust the maledictions of an ensla- 
ved posterity. They have proved unsuccessful in their first effort , 

but let not the friends of freedom despair; the contest only is suse 
pended, not given up. The people are getting prepared ; they will 
succeed as sure as the revolution of 76 succeeded. They have suf 
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fered, and know the value of liberty ;—they will endure but a little 
longer. The propitious day is fast approaching when they will 
arise in their might, and with a united effort substitute the Twin 
Star Spangled Banner of Independence for the Royal Tyrant 
Standard of England—then America from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Artic ocean,will form one.great, whole, and happy republic. The 
British government, without designing it, is hastening on the great era 
of their birth as an independent people. 

Canada must be free! With a fertility of soil and expanse of terri- 
tory sufficient to maintain millions—with a people constantly gazing 
upon these prosperous and independent States—and oppressed as they 
have been, by British tyranny, they cannot long remain enslaved.— 
The broad ocean separates them from their oppressor,and and if once 
free, the impregnable walls of their Quebec, the Gibralter of America, 
will bid defiance to every attempt at future subjugation We fer- 
vently cherish the hope, that the day is not far distant when the Ea- 
ole of Liberty shall soar triumphant over this vast continent,— 
when a vestige of tyranny will not remain, and that the first step 
towards this glorious consummation, will be the liberation of Ca- 
nada. . 

Irom the first discovery of this continent in 1492, down to the 
_ glorious era 1776, the flags of the different Kuropeon powers, who 
claimed different portions of it, either by right of discovery or con. 
quest, floated undisturbed over their vast possessions, from Cape 
Horn to the Artic Ocean. : 

The only wars thatarose were inthe adjustmentof their rival claims 
to territory ; andin these wars, the colonists ranged themselves ac- 
cording to their allegiance, with a feeling of loyalty of which that 
which is called the “French war” ending in 1763, with the treaty of 
Quebec, ig a memorable example. In this war, they freely spilled 
their blood and treasure in the quarrel of the mother country, with- 
out any advantage to themselves, other than what they derived from 
their being to some extent trained to arms—an advantage they were 
soon destined to turn to a great account. 

At.the period of this treaty, Great Britain and Spain possessed, 
or claimed to possess, almost the entire northern continent, and, with 
the Portuguese, the French, and the Dutch, they divided the south- 
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ern portion and the islands. These vast possessions were ruled over 
by lieutenants, chiefly military men, and the colonists enjoyed lib- 
erty in various degrecs, each bearing some analogy to the state of 
society amongst the people from which they sprung. 

From that period to this, a period within the recollection of many 
now living, a change hastaken place which has no parallel in histo- 
ry, either in the magnitude of its conception, or in the grandeur of 
it results. Krom the time the first blood was shed at Concord, down 
to the present, the history of all the colonies—English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French and Dutch-stretching along a continent of ma_ 
ny thousands of miles, has been one continued scene of successful 
revolt; and, although, as in the case of Washington’s disastrous re- 
treat through the Jerseys, yet the glorious result has taught the 
world, that . 

‘* Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son; 

Though baffled oft, is always won’? 
for in no instance have the colonists of any European power, ever 
sheathed the sword after having drawn it, but as independent states, 

The great work, however, is not yet done. One solitary power 
yet lingers; one link in the great chain remains to be broken, and 
that too, among a people who speak the same language, and are— 


_ sprung from the same stock as the Americans. Among them, how 
ever, the Patriot drum has been beaten, and the Patriot standard” 
unfurled—but the measure of their sufferings is not yet full. Their — 
holy aspirations after liberty have brought upon them the very sev- 
enth vial of the wrath of their oppressors; and like the man of Ma 
cedonia in the Apostles’s vision they have stretched out their hands 
and cried “‘come over and help us.’ As yet, however, they re- 
main in bondage—a bondage more cruel, and enforced by an 1 my 
more numerous than has been borne by any single colony on the 
entire continent ;—although the existence of such an army among 
them must show beyond all question, even to the power that claims _ 


a» 
their allegiance that nothing but that can prevent them from joining 


the great family of Republics. Their history for the last three years 
has been a history of deadly wrongs and outrages, borne only be-_ 
cause the oppressed were weak. Taxed without being represented; 
deprived of the right of habeas corpus—and of power over the sup- 

/ *] 
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plies ;—deprived of arms; prevented from assembling in their town- 
ships—their best and bravest men executed or banished—a foreign 
soldiery quartered in their villages and hamlets ;—and arms in the 
hands of brutal and bloody orangemen only, while martial law su- 
percedes the regular administration of justice. Thus, and thus on- 
ly, does the last European power support itself in its last foothold on 
this continent, and by such unworthy means, the red cross of St 
George is still kept floating on the turrets of Quebe, and waves over 
the Canadas.. The United States cannot expect peace whilst Great 
Britian holds possessions on her borders; they must drive her from 
this land of promise. The Canadians from one extreme of the pro- 
vinces to the other, hunger and thirst after liberty. They desire to 
be partakers of the free institutions of the U. 8S. Let it then be 


their part to: dispense to. them the heavenly gift,—for why should 
they hesitate ? 


ite 


e: 
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The immense natural advantages which Upper Canada pos- 
sesses, for agricultural and commercial purposes, are unriva. - 
led, perhaps, in North America. A line of water ecommun’i 
cation extending a thousand miles, and upwards, upon its fron- 
tier, and embracing a territory of a richly varied and product- 
ive soil, with a salubrious climate, offer rare facilities for suc- 
cessful and rapid improvement. ‘The interior every where 
presents the appearance of a country peculiarly adapted to sup- 
ply the wants created by civilization; and where enterprise and 
industry would be sure to meet an abundant reward. In addi- 
tion to ail these, it will, no doubt, one day, appear, that Up- 
per Canada is rich in all the useful, if not in the most precious 
minerals, which now lie buried beneath the surface for want of 
enterprise to stimulate the search. The full development of 
their internal resources, and their active adaptation to the 
wants of a growing empire, need hardly be looked for, so long 
as they remain a dependent colony of manufacturing England. 
It being a part of the colonial policy of that country to make 
her foreign possessions. the consumers of the surplus products 
of her overgrown manufactories. Such a course of proceed- 
ing is, no doubt, absolutely, necessary to support the excessive 
trading and manufacturing interests of Britain, and to preserve 
in some degree, the proper relation which ought to subsist be- 
tween the parent state and the colony; and which, to some ex- 
tent, might be rendered mutually. beneficial. But it is so ab- 
solutely destructive of that spirit of enterprise which trans- 
forms the wilderness into fertile fields 5 that speeds the plough; 
the shuttle and the hammer; plants cities, towns and villages; 
paves the streets, rears the college dome and academy hall; 
gives life and energy to trade and commerce, by cutting artifi- 
cial channels from lakes to rivers, and approximates distant 
places by levelling hills and raising valleys; that gives impetus 
to the axle, and expansive force to steam; peoples the waters 
with WALKING THINGS OF LIFE; and spreads the. sail of com- 
merce to every breeze, and wafts the treasures of the far 
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west and north to a populous and thriving emporium and de- 
pository of the nation’s wealth. Do we want proof of this ?— 
Look at Upper Canada with all its transcendent natural advan- 
tages, as it is, and by comparing with the adjacent parts of the 
United States. See what it ought to be, and might have been 
but for the fatal counteracting cause which sits like a moun- 
tain incubus upon Canadian enterprise, and paralizes every ef- 
fort, made to advance its internal prosperity. 

Sixty years and upwards has elapsed since the settlement of 
Upper Canada commenced under the auspices and protection 
of the British government; during forty-nine years of which, 
they have hada Parliament of their own, and what has been 
the result —with a territory containing millions of acres of a3 
fertile a soil, as any on the face of the Globe, capable of pro- 
ducing all the necessaries, and many of the luxuries of life 
—watered by inn umerable streams, abounding with hydraulic 
privileges, and offering every facility to be desired, for the es- 
tablishment of manufactories; the finest forests in the world for 
the ship yard, and every other purpose—the earth abound- 
ing in ores, and salt springs, sufficient, no doubt, to afford an 
adequate supply for the inhabitants, however numerous; and, 
above all, boasting of a constitution, (vain boast !) that is ‘the 
image and transcript of the Great Charter of English liberty!” 
—and there they are, more than a century in the rear of their 
republican neighbors, in all the essentials that mark the pro- 
gress of improvement, and determine the state of society, and 
its advancement in the useful arts and sciences. 

It is truly humbling to the enlightened and enterprising spir- 
itof a British subject, to make the comparison between Og- 
densburg, Watertown, Sacketts Harbor, Oswego, Rochester, 
Lockport, Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit on the one side, and 
Prescott, Kingston. Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catherines, Niaga- 
ra, Queenston, Chippewa, Malden and Sandwich on the other, 
with the intermediate places of lesser note on either side, and 
the general appearance of the country, as it respects the de- 
gree of improvement, which each side exhibits to the eye of 
the most causal observer. From what cause results this ama- 
zing difference between the two countries ? It is not from the 
locality, nor the advantage derived froma superior soil, or more 
salubrious climate; these they possess in anequal degree. Nor 
is it because the Americans are naturally more enterpr ising or 
more intelligent, all things considered, than the Canadi- 
ans. Then what is it, we ask again; (for the en:uiry isan 
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important one, ) that causes such marked difference, and so much 
to their disparagement? ‘The answer isa plain one. The Amer- 
icans govern themselves; that is, they elect all their govern- 
ment officers for a limited period. From the chief magistrate, 
to the township constable, every officer holds his power imme- 
diately from the people—from whom he is taken to exercise its 
and into whose bosom he will return when his short term is out. 
This is the secrett—THE PEOPLE GOVERN THEM. 
SELVES. And if you want a sample of self-government, 
take its result in Western New York, and compare it with U. 
C., which was settled about the same time. See their cities 
and weli paved streets, populous towns, and flourishing villa- 
ges;——see their colleges, seminaries, high schools, literary and 
scientific institutions; a common school under the immediate 
care of government in every neighborhood; canals, turnpikes, 
railroads, light houses, salt works, factories, &c. &c., with an 
extended and rapidly increasing commerce, yielding a revenue 
equal to some of the older statesin Hurope, and where real es- 
tate has advanced froma hundred to a thousand per cent. 
Now, let us turn to look at Upper Canada;—how changed the 
scene and how mortifying the contrast‘tto a high souled Eng- 
lishman! <A governor irresponsible to the people, fettered with 
instructions from a colonial office four thousand miles otl,—— 
these often imposed against the very letter and spirit of the 
constitutional act of the 31st. Geo. I[];--a legislative Council, 
chosen by the King or Queen, for life, who have made them- 
selves independent, alike of the crown and the peoples——a rep- 
resentation worse than nominal;—-the revenues squandered on 
worthless pensiouers, Bishops and Politico-Priests;—-the public 


lands frittered away by thousands to partizans and parasites;—- 


three millions of acres sold to a company of land-jobbing spec- 
ulators, residing in London, for forty-three cents per acre, and 
resold by their agents, to the poor emigrant, at five, ten and 
twenty-five dollars peracre. The sales of these lands per 
year amount to one million; every cent of which is shipped to - 
London. Sixteen thousand dollars of the Post Office tax on 
letters and newspapers, pocketed ‘by the secret manager, and 
the balance sent to England without the consent of the province; 
the annual casual and territorial revenue, amounting to nearly 
half a million, never accounted for;——the proceeds of the sales 
of the clergy reserves paid into the military chest and incor- 
porated with the finances of Great Britain, in lieu of being 
appropriated to oe purposes;-—the people taxed without 
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their consent; the money so raised apprporiated without their 
leave;--unequally represented in the assembly ;——the laws they 
pray for always negatived, by that mockery of a House of 
Lords, the Legislative Council;-—an Established church, with 
15,000,000 acres or one seventh of the province as a reserve, 
(Canapa’s FIRST and LAST cURSE;)—their commerce restrict- 
ed to the English markets—-having no voice in the enacting of 
the lawg regulating their trade;--their commercial prosperity 
retarded;—-immigrants of wealth and influence induced to avoid 
their shores as a land of pestilence and famine;——the Province 
millions in debts-—the St. Lawrence Canal ab ndoned, for want 
of means—a dark, dismal ditch in the midst of desolation——a 
monument of folly and mismanagement. Toronto, with its 
six or eight thousand inhabitants, the seat of government, the 
residence of her Majesty’s representative, and my Lord Chief 
Justice, of the Honorable and Right Reverend, and honorables 
without reverend, with all the sub and dishonorables, judges, 
counsellors, barristers, attorneys, magistrates, sheriff’s mayors 
aldermen, &c.,—Toronto, the senior of Rochester ay d Buffa- 
lo, some twenty years, a foul, loathsome, disgusting capital, 
abounding in filthy lanes and alleys; muddy and unpaved 
streets, and as a whole, presents a dreary and disagreeable as- 
pect, both from its low situation, and the mean and contempti-— 
ble appearance of the buildings; generally, the contrast is so 
glaring, that the observer becomes disgusted with the latter, 
and delighted with the former. 

It is a well known fact, that the better sort of British and 
Irish emigrants generaliy come by the way of New Yorks; and 
in passing from thence to Upper Canada, an ample opportuni- 
ty is afforded them for witnessing the unparalleled prosperity 
and improvement, which is every where so conspicuous on the 
whole route,-they naturally enquire the cause,—it is ascertained, 
and from the glowing descriptions they have had of Upper Ca- 
nada, they expect to meet with similar results there: but the 
sad disappointment they are doomed to experience, is fatal to 
the prosperity of that ill fated country,—nine cases out of ten, 
they become citizens of this great republic. 

Could Upper and Lower Canada show them their young cit- 
ies rising up, as if by magic, among the stumps and trees; 
could they show them their Oswegos, Buffalos Clevelands and 
Detroits--very Liverpools in miniature—-together with their 
liberally endowed colleges, scientific and literary institutions, 
flourishing academies in every district, and common schools in 
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every neighborhood, an educated people, and above all, a gov- 
ernment liberal in its views and measures, magnanimous and 
impartial in the distribution of public offices—-not engendering 
party feuds and sectarian jealousies, but pursuing a conciliato- 
ry, dignified course by harmonizing the great whole, wisely 
disposing of the public revenues, developing new resources, 
awakening the latent energies of the people, and directing to 
the accomplishment of deeds of noble enterprise;—could the 
Canadas do this, they might boast of a population abounding 
in wealth and enterprise; and for which, the most prosperous 
of the republican states might be searched for a paralle].—— 
Only let them have sucha government, as most certainly they 
will, sooner or later; and we will engage that the people of 
Unper and Lower Canada, who are not wanting in enterprise, 
will soon wipe off the reproach of national indolence and stu- 
pidity:——but let the government be republican—let true genu- 
ine democratic feeling flow through every vein to the fingers 
end of the body politic—let the government diffuse, by its own 
examples and measures, a high minded national spirit into the 
people—let every public institution be based upon the broad 
principle of democracy, and all preference to any favored sect 
withdrawn—let it frown upon every association whose object is 
to disturb the peace and quiet of others, and deprive them of 
the free exercise of their constitutional rights;—let this be done, 
for done it will be, and Canada will, then become a nation, 
‘great, glorious and free.”’ It is sickening to review the nar- 
row and illiberal course, pursued by the imperial government, 
towards her Canada possessions, for nearly fifty years. From 
the instant the machinery of her government was put in opera- 
tion, ‘‘corruption took the lead of every manly virtue,” and 
the affairs of the government daily progressed from bad to 
to worse. The causes of this was, the irresponsible form of 
the government, in which, the people had no share; anda 
firrn determination on the part of those in power to resist those 
salutary reforms in their institutions, which the increasing 
wants and intelligence of the country rendered necessary. <A 
system of espionage and corruption, exercised on the elections, 
particularly at the election of Sir F. B. Head’s mock Assem- 
bly, rendered the franchise of no avail to the majority of elect- 
ors. Trade ruined; public confidence destroyed; constitution- 
al rights denied; a sham representation of the people; a mock 
House of Lords; a deaf and dumb executive council; an untir- 
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ing effort of that bane of colonial prosperity, the legislative 
council to crush every measure intended to redress abuses: ail 
‘of. which, considered, rendered their condition mean and mis- 
erable. What country under heaven not debased by total ig- 
norance of right, liberty and justice eould submit so quietly, 
and so long, under oppressions so grievous and intolerable}— 
Their petitions were frequently answered by adding occasional 
links to their long chain of grievances; at other times soothing ~ 
them with promises, which were made, only to be broken, and, 
when deception, treachery and injustice had .roused them to 
desperation, in vindication of their constitutional rights, they 
were hunted as beasts of prey, arraigned by sanguinary courts- 
martial; hung, banished, their properties burnt; women and 
cheldeed' turned out houseless, in the dead of the winter to beg 
or perish in the snow. 

Such are the outlines of Canadian grievances and miseries, 
in the year 1837. But we are much deceived in the signs of the 
times there,ifthe Canadas are not on the eve of taking an onward 
and a glorious march towards liberty and independence. The 
sordid baseness of the sanguinary compact; the grovelling in- 
solence) of the orangemen, the injustice of half a century, the 
determination 1a maintain an irresponsible government, and 
the atrocious climax of the wholesale burnings and banish- 
ments, must awaken a storm, that will desolate the last fortress of 
despotism in North America. 


ight 


CHAPTER LT  * “Pip 
Settlement of Upper Canada, by the U. E. Loyalists. , 


— 


Previous to the Arigna revolution, numbers of the 
timid settlers, residing in the middle, northern, and east- 
ern provinces, forseeing the rapid approaches of an inevi- 
table storm, and in order to avoid the horrors of a civil 
war, emigrated with their families to different parts of what 
| is now called, Upper Canada. These, though they depre- 
| cated resistance to the constituted authorities, vet secretly 
| wished well to the cause of freedom and the rights of man. 
| _ On writing back to their friends, they represented Upper 
| Canada to be superior in soil, and as genial in climate as the 
| land they had left, and induced hundreds to dispose of their 
| property and seek refuge in the wilds of the north. When 
_ the revolution broke out in all the fury of civil war, hun- 
dreds more followed their example, wending their way 
| through forests and swamps, in dread of the Indians by . 
| day, the wolves and panthers by night; enduring every 
| species of hardship and privation. Many of them perished 
| in the wilderness, from extreme suffering and want. During 
the heat and progress of the revolution, ‘there was a certain 
| class of unprincipled tories, who were too cowardly to 
| serve in the ranks of the oppressors of their country, whose 
| cause they traitorously favored, and who, |like all freebooters, 
_ plundered the unoffending of either side, indiscriminately. 
| These, as they rendered themselves obnoxious, sought an 
| asylum in Upper Canada, to avoid the righteous vengeance 
_ of an insulted and outraged community. The descendants 
_ of these worthies constitute the bulk of what is now called 
| the Family Compact. 'They inherit all the tory rancor and 
_ bitterness of their ancestors against republican principles 
_ and free institutions. 

_ In 1783, after the ratification of peace, the royal provin- 
| cial corps, raised during the sanguinary but triumphant 
| “Contest, to aid the oppressor against the oppressed, were, by 
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a general order, marched to be disbanded, some at St. John’s 
in the Lower, and some at Niagara, in the Upper Province. 
By a royal proclamation, issued some time previous to 
their disbandment, it was stipulated that each individual 
composing these corps, as well as those who otherwise as- 
sisted the royal cause, and all those remaining in the Uni- 
ted States, who still adhered to their allegiance, and were 
desirous of accepting his majesty’s gracious proffer, should 
receive grants of land—the former according to the rank 
each respectively held in the service, and the latter the 
same as the privates. 'l'o each of these, by the proclamation, 
was alloted two hundred acres, as a royal bounty, and 
another two hundred as a consideration for his services— 
his wife was to receive two hundred acres more, and their 
issue, also, as they became of age, two hundred each, wheth- 
er male or female, free of all fees and charges whatsoever. 
How far this was adhered to by the Canadian government, 
will hereafter appear. | : 

‘hese two classes formed the first permanent settlers of 
Upper Canada, and were distinguished from other British 
emigrants, by the term of United Empire Men, or, as they 
are now generally known, U. B. Loyalists. From 1783 
to 1812, the province was rapidly settling by emigrants 
from Europe and the United States. In 1789, the popu- 
lation, although very scattering, amounted to nearly sixty 
thousand souls. At this period, a convention of delegates 
from the different sections met, to take the affairs of the 
province into consideration. In the course of their delibe- 
rations, it was unanimously resolved to petition the [mpe- 
ria] Parliament to set them apart fromthe Lower province, 
and grant them a government, based on the British Consti- 
tution. i 

Here it may not be amiss to show the folly of those igno- 
rant delegates, as it respects the British Constitution.— 
Correctly speaking, there is no such thing in existence. 
There is, doubtless, and has been, for ages, plenty of gov-_. 
erning power in England; but, asto a Constitution, or 
supreme law, regulative of that power, there is no such | 
thing. The British government is made up of old USages, | 
old charters, old fictions, and old prejudices; . ay 
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also be added, old and new corruptions—the whole, 
together, presenting a standing, and wonderfully lasting, 
scheme of mystification. EXxamine it in the whole, or in 
its parts, the sign may be found, but the substance will be 
missing—the name, but never the thing. The key to the 
trick consists in lodging the whole controlling power of 
the state in the hands of a body of individuals, called the 
Commons, or representatives of the common people or 
working classes ; but who, in fact, represent the three bo- 
dies of men living at the expense of the people, viz. hold- 
ers of Jand; holders of real, and of false capital; and 
holders of office, place or pension, in the gift of the crown, 
either directly or indirectly. With the assembly thus com- 
posed, is lodged the power of statute-making; and the 
accumulation of statutes, superadded to the two old royal 
charters, called Magua Charta, and the Bill of Rights, 
whose few popular and not quite obsolete provisions, the 
irresponsible and omnipotent statute-power cam abrogate 
or suspend, whenever they threaten to be troublesome— 
the accumulation of its statutes, as made, altered, and revis- 
ed, to fit every exigence of the hour, is ingeniously styled 
the British Constitution. America’s first political fathers 
had evidently, deeply studied the complex machinery of 
British government, and distinguished where the shoe 
pinched. ‘The Puritans of New-England, the choice spir- 
its of the commonwealth of the mother country, came hith- 
_ er determined to establish popular power in its reality. 
They did so; and their descendants are now enjoying the 
distinguished privileges of the most liberal institutions, and 
popular government, the ingenuity of man ever devised. 
How different was their opinion of the British Constitution 
to that of the Canadian delegates! The former prefered 
the rights of man in general, and acted accordingly; the 
latter, the corruption of the past and present ages—the 
rights of the privileged few to govern the mass. The one 
enjoy liberty, in its widest sense ; the other are curtailed of 
all its essentials. But to return: 
In 1791, the Imperial Parliament enacted the 31st Geo. 
III, dividing the province of Quebec, into the Upper and 
_ Lower Provinces, The same year, Gen. Simcoe was ac- 
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credited the first Governor of the Upper Province, with in- 
structions to explain to the people the nature of the new 
constitution, which was granted agreeably to their request. 
In his opening speech from the throne, to their first assem- 

bly, he said: “He was the bearer of a boon, which had es- 
_ tablished the British Constitution, and all the forms which 
secure and maintain it, in that country ;” and in closing 
the same session, he said, “ At this juncture, L par ticularly 
recommend to you to explain to your constituents that this 
province is singularly blessed, not with a mutilated consti- 
tution, but with one which has stood the test of experience, 
and ts the very image and transcript of that of Great 
Britain!!” 

Reposing all confidence in these glowing assurances 
from the Crown, the settlers vainly exulted in the posses- 
sion of the British Constitution, instead of an independent 
republic, and under it they dreamt of all the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty under good and responsible go- 
vernment. This Constitution, so ) highly spoken of, as the 
crand result of the wisdom of successive enlightened g gene- 
rations, with all its supposed attractive beauties, turned out, 
in reality, a mere delusion, without tangibility, torm, or 
comeliness ; a jack-’o-the-lantern, receding and changing 
its position as often as it is approached ; a kind of Proteus 
or chameleon, assuming any shape or any color required. 
The colonists in vain attempted to comprehend its princi- 
ples and define its limits; for like the north-eastern boun- 
dary of the United States, it was neither here, nor there, and 
vet presumed to be somewhere. Had these simple settlers 
reflected, for one moment, they would never have peti- 
tioned for the “wnage and transcript” of a constitution 
so extremely complex and intangible as that under which 
the government of Great Britain is administered. ‘This 
“image and transcript’’ of the British Constitution grant- 
ed to the Canadas, and which Gov. Simeoe lauded so high- 
ly, has Ireland’s bane, and Canada’s first and last curse, 


written on itin bold relief, viz. one seventh of the province, — 


or 15,000,000 of acres, appropriated forever to an estab- 
lished clergy, whose members never did, nor do, and per- 


haps never will, number over one to ninety and nine of the 
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other churches, taken together. It certainly was a wick- 
edly contrived act on the part of those who framed it, in- 
asmuch as their own experience must have convinced 
them that, in the very wording of the act, “a protestant 
clergy” would always create serious clerical contentions. 

The English Episcopal Church, being the established 
church of England, and the Queen its defender, has sans 
ceremonie, claimed, and without asking the people, taken 
possession of the whole, from the first; snapping her pious 
fingers in defiance of all the other christian churches, to 
the no small annoyance of the province. The consequence 
is, that pensioned hypocrites and hireling priests are daily 
multiplying by its means, for base political purposes. ‘The 
whole history of these “reserves” has been, and still con- 
tinues to be, one of ceaseless discord, bitterness, and angry 
strife. ‘Their very title bears the imprint of a moral pes- 
tilence. ‘There is but one voice, through the length and 
breadth of the ech regarding them ; and, if they are 
not speedily disposed of, to the satisfaction of the people, 
the sequel will yet be written in the blood of her choicest 
sons. As these “reserves” are situated, they form a great 
obstacle to the improvement of the province, without being 
productive of any corresponding advantage. 

The series of political disabilities, persecutions, blood- 
shed and corruption which those heedless delegates en- 
tailed on themselves, their descendants, and the province, 
by obtaining: the “image and transcript” of the British 
constitution, will cease, only when the boundary line is 
laid deep in ‘the Atlantic. 

After the peace of ’83, a large proportion of those so ten- 
derly and ailectionately denominated the U. BE. Lovalists, 
for fighting for a vanquished crown against a triumphant 
people, were, for want of means to remove, constrained, 
contrary to their inclination, to remain in the ‘United States, 
the forsaken of both parties. It is remarkable, that the 
American Independence was recognised by the British g0- 
‘'vernment withouta solitary sentence in the treaty of peace 
to secure their safety or protect their interests. "They were 
unceremoniously left to ‘the mercy of the conquerors. It 

seemed like an ungenerous abondonment; but the issue. 
f 
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proved that the new republics could not only achieve 
their liberty, but justly value and nobly use it. The U. 
Ii’s were left to the mortifying and humiliating view of a 
revolution unparalleled in the history of the world, the 
suecess of which they labored to defeat, and the olory of 
which their conduct tarnished. They were thus left as 
the enemies of liberty, among afree people; as surviving 
warriors of loyalty, who had aimed wounds and death 


against their offspring, kindred, and friends; and they lived 


vunder these circumstances, a life of compunction, remorse, 


and shame, with the finger of scorn pointed, by their own 
chil dveg, against them, as the friends of despotism and 
as traitots to the cause of their country. 

Immediately on Gov. Simcoe’s assuming 
eovernment, Which was eight years after the peace, these 

unfortimate advocates of British supremacy wrote to Sim- 
coe, showing him their unpleasant situation, and request- 
ing ‘to know what encouragement the government would 
give them on coming to Canada, and renewing their alle- 
giance. A proclamation was forthwith issued, to all such, 
to come to the province. Grants of the finest and most fertile 
vaste lands of the Crown, were secured to.them and their 
children, and they were assured they should have nothing 
to envy in the country they were about to leave. Relying, 
ith the most rmplicit confidence, on the faith and sincerity 
of the proclamation, they gladly accepted the overture; and 
andoned the happy and prosperous country they attempt- 
4 to enslave, with its free institutions, went to repose for 
second time beneath the congenial shade of the “Unage 
and transcript” of the British Constitution. 

In England, they havea King, with his executive coun- 
cll, commonly called his Cabinet, selected from his Privy 
Council;a House of Lords, and a House of Commons. In 
Canada they have corresponding institutions, viz. a repre- 
sentative of the King, with an executive council, a legisla- 
tive council, and House of Assembly. In operation, it was 
supposed that these institutions would in a manner corres- 


pond with Great Britain; and that the executive council, 
under cath, would as fully and freely advise the Lieut. 
rr Governor on their affairs, as the cabinet ministers in Eng- 
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land advised the King. This is what the “image and 
transcript” was supposed to confer for the internal man- 
agement of their purely domestic affairs. it is what Sim- 
coe announced ; it was what their liberties demanded, and 
for want of which their liberties have dwindled away. 
Under this delusion they continued till the arrival of Sir 
Francis Bond Head, who, even upon a superficial view of 
their melancholy condition, engendered by the mal-admin- 
istration of successive Governors, before him, exclaimed, in 
one of his addresses to the people: “ Zhe grievances of 
this province must be redressed ; impartial justice must 
be administered ; the people have demanded it; the 
King has decreed it; and Lf amhere to execute his gra- 
cious command. Delay will only inerease impatience!!” 
And he has with melancholy truth portrayed their condi- 
tion, as “in population like the ‘parish of Mary-le-bone;’ 
in revenue inferior to many an English commoner; in 
honesty, so deficient as not to have impartial men enough 
to aid himin carrying on his government; and in pros- 
perty, like a girdled tree, standing with. its drooping 
branches, in the flourishing continent of North-America; 
as a hone which has been picked and sucked of its mar- 
row; as a tree of abuse, in which wicked men have built 
and feathered their nests at the expense of the people; 
and as a beggared country, from which mechanics were 
seenin groups flying as froma land of pestilence and 
famine.” 'Vhis was his language shortly after assuming 
theadministration. ‘The hopes of the people, for an imme- 
diate redress of their grievances, were raised to the high- 
est pitch. All were looking forward for better times ; when, 
lo! a few months afterwards, he publicly announced that 
that they had not the British Constitution, nor its express 
“image and transcript ;” that “if they had it, it would ruin 
them in three months;” that all that Gov. Simcoe had said 
was a hoax, a mere high sounding flourish of words; that 
their grievances were ideal, the mere chimeras of unprinei- 
pled demagocues ! I! At this sudden and unexpected an- 
nouncement, the gratuitous reflections on their poverty and 
ignorance ; his declaring that they had no real grievance 
to complain of, after acknowledging: them in so public’ and 
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solemn a manner, and declaring his determination to re-— 


dress them, astonished all classes of the community. It was 
soon seen that that deadly upas of Upper Canada, the curse 
of the American revolution, which he himself called the 
“bread and butter compact,” had discovered his weak side, 
blinded his eyes, and perverted his judgment, by their de- 
ceptive admiration of his superior talents and abilities, in 
governing the poor, ignorantCanadians, a la mode Anglais. 
The contusion that succeeded baffles description. Meet- 
ings were held; petitions and remonstrances, from every 
township in the province, were forwarded, with dispatch, 
to the imperial government, representing the true state of 
their humiliating affairs, adjuring them, as they valued the 
connection between themand the mother country, to inter- 
pose their authority, recall Sir Francis, and redress the 
grievances, which had become so intolerable that the peo- 
ple could no longer endure them. These were answered 
by Aaa the Knight to a Baronetcy. His vanity, af- 
ter this mark of her majesty’ s approbation, became insuf- 
ferable; all hope of an amelioration of their aflairs by the 
British government, were scattered to the winds. Despair 
succeeded to hope; and there was nothing left them but 
to look about for another state of political existence. For 
they saw themselves without a responsible government— 
poor, wretched, girdled, pestilenced, Mary-le-boned, and 
bankrupt, and overrun by locusts, who were feeding on 
the fairest fieldsof the province; while, on the other hand, 
they beheld the Americans peacefully governed by a pow- 
er delegated by the people, and periodically reverting to 
them for a fresh emanation ; with pure and unbribed chris: 
tian churches, abounding in wealth and commerce, and 
all that can render people happy at home, and respected 
abroad. The U. i. Loyalists themselves, were disappoint- 
ed, and found much to envy in the country they had left. 

Let those who rove in the realms of fancy, and think 
patriotism 1s merely the handmaid of loyalty; who deem 
that devotion to the latter, even at the sacrifice of country, 
will surely reward them with happiness and glory, listen 
to the fate of the U. E. Loyalists who survived the Ameri- 
ean’ revolution. 
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-M. Burwell, in a letter to C. Cushing, Esq. of the A- 


/merican Congress, gives, with exultation, the following 


extract from Gen. Brock’s proclamation, at the commence- 


-ment of the late war: 


“Tet no man suppose that, if in this unexpected strug- 
gle, you should be compelled to yield to an overwhelming 
force, that the province will be eventually abandoned. 
The endeared relations of its first settlers ; the intrinsic 
value of its commerce, and: the pretensions of its rival 
to possess Canada, are pledges,” &c. 

'The first settlers, so affectionately mentioned, were the 
U. E. Loyalists; men who. fought in the revolution for 
the King against the people; for the despotism of a colonial 
office, against the liberties of their country. For this they 
Were promised a reward in lands. ‘And what has been 
their treatment 2? After their services had been rendered, 
their “endeared relation” was forgotten, and the gift was 
clogged with conditions which took away all its value. Set- 
tlement duties were required to be done, to a certain ex. 
tent, and within a fixed time, or the gift was to be forfeit- 
ed!! The gift was first made, as earned by past merito- 
rious services, and then taken away, under pretence of 
non-compliance with ez-post facte.requirements. Many 
had not the means of complying with these conditions; 
and all felt that, when they had made the expenditure on 
the land, it was money and labor lost without any certain. 
or adequate return. It would be shocking, to make out a 
catalogue of false certificates, founded on perjury, of the 
performance of settlement duties, in order to evade an op- 
pressive and ungenerous impost upon the lands of U. E. 
Loyalists. But thousands of these “endeared relations,” 
finding their “ gifts” impaired in value, sold them to land 
speculators for a trifle. After some years, when the U. E. 
lands had, under these circumstances, accumulated, for an 
almost nominal value, in the hands of speculators, the same 
irresponsible government, suddenly relieved all these lands 
from these settlement duties ; and thus, the property which 
those of this “endeared relation” had been coerced, by of- 
ficial regulation, to part with at a trifling value, were, by 
the repeal of those regulations, at once raised to a high 
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value, without encumbrance, in the hands of purchasers. . 


Thus, a few have aggrandized immense estates, at the ex- 
pense of the just claims of the U. E.’s—claims which have 
been impoverished by the vacillating policy of a venal, 
corrupt, and irresponsible sovernment, forgetful of those 
‘endeared relations” in their hour of need. Some, it is 
true, less driven than others to dispose of their claims for 
what they would yield, awaited the result of time. What 
is their condition? They must accept inferior lands, or 
none!! If they desire to locate in favorable and fertile 
townships, they are told, “‘I‘hese are reserved for actual 


settlers only;” and, if unable to leave the homesteads of 


their earlier days, they plead for exemption, on the ground 
of these “ endeared relations,” they are coldly repulsed, o 
left in mortification and chasrin, to abandon the “ oift,”? « 
take it in remote parts of the wilderness—unreserved, Hs 
cause of little or no valtte. 

Their fate was no better after the late war. When their 
services were wanted, they were talked to, as were the In- 
dians. ‘They were called * children of their great father 
across the great waters.” _ Well,—they fought; and, at the 
close of the war, the Prince Regent thanked them for their 
valuable and highly: appreciated services. ‘They fought in 
that war to maintain the “right of search,” and oppose 
“free trade and sailors’ rights”—that is, the right claimed 
by Great Britain to board American vessels, at sea, examine 
their papers, passengers, and crew, and then seize, take and 
carry away any of their fellow subjects, who, tired of a 
- life on the ocean, were joining the tide of emigration to the 
western world. Right or wrong, they fought for it; and 
sustained, in the contest, great loss of property. They 
were promised that they should be paid all the losses they 
had sustained. And how has that pledge been fulfilled ? 


The war closed in 1815; and in 1836, after the lapse © 


of upwards of twenty years, the losses were paid, after 
creat deductions from the assessed value—and paid, too, 
out of their own pockets!! They, the sufferers, were 
obliged to tax themselves to pay a part; and the govern- 
ment professed ta pay the rest—but not without the aid of 
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| their casual and territorial revenue. How truly they have 
said, “we were promised all our losses, during the late 
war, but had, in the end, to pay ourselves.” ‘This was 
| again forgetting those of an “ endeared relation.” 


a 


CHAPTER II. 
Alien Bill and Clergy Reserves. 
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But the most cruel cut of all, was the detestable Alien 


Bill. After twice fighting for British supremacy, they lit- 


tle thought they should survive to be called aliens! But 
they were coolly told, that when the independence of the 
United States was recognized, all, without distinction, 
domiciled in that country, became citizens of it, and aliens 
to Great Britain. The treaty of peace made no provision 
in their behalf; and the very nation for which they had 
fought, and whose cause they had espoused, at the hazard of 
life and fortune for eight miserable years, made them aliens 
with the same dash of the pen, which made the revolution- 
ists free. ‘Their hearts were wrung with an agony of feel- 
ing. But it was the just retribution of Heaven, to punish 
them, for aiding the cruel oppressor in enslaving the oppress- 
ed. Heaven smiled on the righteous efforts of the oppress- 
ed sons of freedom, and said, “ BE FREE!” be happy and 
multiply ; but to the oppressors, the enemies of liberty, and 
the rights of man, “Be thou in thy turn oppressed and 
humbled, and learn the difference between slavery and 
freedom,. »” 

The U. E.’s had long gloried in the name of British sub- 
jects ; and were often hetrayed into insulting expressions 
against the republicans as aliens. But if it was on their 
part a delusion, it was not without excuse. The govern- 
ment professed to regard them as of an “endeared relation: is 
the first governor, by proclamation, invited them as sub- 
jects; and in the 3ist. Geo. 1H, a British act was passed in 
its tone, provisions and objects, beguiling them into the 
same credulitv. Upon the faith of these allurements, they, 
as well as other American born. similarly situated, set- 
tled in Canada; and performed all the duties and exer- 
cised all the rights of subjects, both in peace and in war.— 
They fought against the Americans as British subjects in- 


their allegiance as such by oath, had solicited and received 
tracts of land from his majesty, or become seized of lands’ — 
by inheritance, or otherwise, in the province, &c.” From — 
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the last war, never dreaming, that, asaliens to Great Brit- 
ain, and citizens of America, the Americans might hang 
them for treason. An act was passed in 1814, entitled ‘an 
act to declare certain persons therein described, aliens, and 
to invest their estates in his majesty” and it recited that 
“many persons, inhabitants of the United States of ‘Ameri- 
ca, claiming to be subjects of his Majesty, and renewing — 


this act they could-not doubt. their right to leave the Uni- 


ted States, claim to be subjects of His Majesty, renew their 


allegiance, if it had been suspended, hold lands and exer- 
cise the rights of subjects. They were, therefore, thun- 


der struck, when, in 1825, they were pronounced’ aliens; 


that, as such they could not hold lands, and that al» titles 
obtained by sales through them were so tainted %" to be 


absolutely null and void; and also that, as aliens they’ coud 


f 


notexercise the elective franchise, or sit in the Housé6f As- 
sembly, although they had exercised those rights undispu- 
ted for thirty years. ‘They were thrown into consteination; 
the province was up in arms, and nothing but the fear of 
their enemies and the patriotism of some of their public men, 
saved them from disfranchisement, and the country from ru- 
in. ‘This strange treatment,of inviting them there as subjects 
using them as such in war, and in peace making the great 
discovery that they were aliens, and calling into wanton 
dispute their political and civil rights, was rather cold evi- 
dence of their ‘endeared relations.” not 

to envy in the country they left ? an bi ame 
for rising in arms? What seu dah Et. their circumstances 
the more > keenly felt,was the reflection, that after all their 
personal efforts and sacrifices, during two wars, to main- 
tain British supremacy; their acknowledged “endeared re- 
lations” to that supremacy, had no other effect, than finally 
in making them aliens. It was mortifying, and they 
felt itin the extreme. They could not, as one of them said, 
“look upon the morning sun, or follow its glorious course 
through the sky, without looking towards that prosperous 
family of dural whom they, i in the folly of their pride 
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and ignorance, labored hard and perseveringly to reduce 
to their own degrading state of colonial bondage, without 
regret and remorse.” ‘They felt that they had eaten sour 
grapes, and that,tor their political sins, their children’s teeth 
were set onedge. They were convinced that the only 
atonement they could make, was to set the example to their 
offspring, that “rebellion to tyrants was obedience to God.” 
‘They have done so, and as long as the British hold a foot 
of Jand in North America, it will never be lost sight of.— 
‘The blood of the slaughtered and strangled sons of liberty; 
the tears of widows and orphans, the anguish of those 
doomed to chains and slavery, in far foreign lands, the suf- 
ferings+of banished exiles in foreign climes; with the sighs 
of their “ endeared relations” in the Canadas, all cry aloud 
to Heaven for vengeance. 'Thestorm may appear hushed 
for the present, but it is the omnious calm preceding a vi- 
olent ‘aa desolating hurricane. The day of retribution 
will come, and woe to him who dare resist it. 
Théreader will bear in mind that Simcoe was aj pointed 
the first governor of Upper Canada, and of whom it may be 
truly said that he was the best theyeverhad. 'Theconstitu- 
tional act of which he was both the bearer and the first ad- 
ministrator, had embodied in it, as he fairly saw, the bane 
of Canada’s future peace and happiness, viz: an establish 
ed clergy appropriation. Some years previous to the division 
of the province of Quebec, into the upper and lower province, 
the Surveyor General had orders from the home govern- 
ment, to lay out the Upper province into districts; these into 
counties; the counties into townships of ten miles square; 
and these again into concessions, containing a certain num- 
ber of 200 acre lots. The patents oranted for the lands 
thus surveyed, have all the mines they might contain, and 
the white pine which grew on them, reserved for the use of 
the crown. Gov. Simcoe, on assuming the administration 
advertised those of the old settlers, who had received pat-. 
ents for their lands, that it was highly necessary that they 
should forthwith, apply to the proper oflice for new ones 
having the new creat seal of the upper province attached 
to them. hey didso. But what was their surprise, and 
that of the U. E. Loyalists in particular, who were promised 
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their lands free from all encumbrances, when in addition 
to the former crown reserves, they found one-seventh of 
their farms appropriated for Clergy Reserves! 

‘The feelings engendered by this unexpected, high hand- 
ed clergy clog, were any thing but friendly to the new con- 
stitution; meetings were held, resolutions were adopted in 
1797, of which the following are extracts. 

“That the union of the church with the state affairs in 
this province, issubversive of the true interests of both, and 
contrary to the express declaration ofthe Saviour, who 
said his kingdom was not of this world. 

“That no civil goverment has any right to interfere be. 
tween man and his Maker, by imposing on him any mode 
of worship, whether in accordance with the dictates of his 

‘conscience or not. 

“That the endowments of any church with one seventh 
of the lands of this magnificent province, 1s detrimental to 
the interests of religion, the settlement of this country, an 
infringement upon the just rights and privileges of the pop- 
ulation, subversive of its future peace and happiness, and 
contrary to the declared wishes of its inhabitants.” 

Such were the sentiments entertained, at this early period 
of the yovernment, towards an established clergy. Sim- 
coe advised the home government, of the bad feeling crea- 
ted by this ill advised appropriation; and ardently recom- 
mended a different disposition of it, as the peace and fu- 
ture welfare of the province required it. He was directed 
to reserve every seventh lot or concession in lieu of the one 
seventh of every lot. The inhabitants considered this 
some relief: yet the idea of imposing on them a clergy es- 
tablishment,with an appropriation in any shape or manner, 
was hichly. galling to their feelings, In 1797 they for- 
warded a petition to the Imperial covernment, requesting, 
the reserves set apart, by the constitution, to be disposed of 
for the purpose of general education,—that an established 
church, if persisted in, would kindle party strife, and reli- 
gious jealousies, and animosities, anc finally terminate in 
open rebellion. ‘This was answered by another appropri- 
ation of half a million of acres of the people’s property for 
the support of a grammar school in each district, and an es- 
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esablished church college, for the instruction of the youth, 
tin the faith and doctrines of the King’s church. | 

The next grievance that succeeded, was the legitimate 
offspring of the former. ‘The English church being thus: 
established, by the constitution, it was enacted that mar-| 
riages performed by any minister, not of the established: 
order, should be, to all intents and purposes void, and the 
issue illegitimate ; and the minister officiating, should on. 
conviction, be liable. to fine, imprisonment, or banish-. 
ment, at the discretion of the court. 

On the first establishment, or settlement of the province, 
the favorite clergy were so few and far between,that the gov-. 
ernment, to suit the convenience of the settlers, empowered 
magistrates, not residing within eighteen railes of an estab-, 
lished clersyman, to perfor m that duty ; but rather than en-| 
courage the former, whose creed they ‘did not profess ; or, 
employ the latter, who were generally half pay Officers, 
and men of rather easy morals, hundreds of them, adopted, 
the only alternative, crossed into the United States with the 
minister of their own profession, and there were married; 
according to the ceremony of their respective churches.. 
Nor are Dissenters, even, now, permitted to marry their, 
owh members, until they prove their ordination, obtain a 
license and certificate of their qualifications, from that most 
miserable of all courts, the magistrates in Quarter Sessions, 
assembled. These courts are admitted,by all who ever wit-. 
nessed their proceedings, to be the ne plus ulira of bigotry, 
and ignorance.. Many of the magistrates, until lately, 
could ‘hardly make their mark; yet they are the learned, 
body whom the legislature appointed to pronounce upon, 
the qualifications of learned Dissenting ministers ! re 
other serious evil arising from the same source, is, that, 

while the government orants a salary of 400 dollars per 
annum to the teachers of the few district grammar schools, 
none but professed members of the established church are 
allowed to officiate ! And, until Gov. Colbourne’s admin.-| 
istration, none but a clergyman of that church, was permit- 
ted to officiate as chaplain to the Assembly; nor was any ever 
allowed to perform the duties of an executive or legislative 
councilman, but members of the same church. A Cony 
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nection with it was the only passport to offices of trust, 
honor or emolument. Their clergymen were, besides their 
respective portions of emoluments arising from the 15,000,- 
000 clergy reserves, paid by the home ‘government eight 
hundred dollars each, yearly, for officiating once a week, if 
the weather would permit his reverence to ride ina cush- 
-loned buggy to church, while the ministers of the Scotch 
established Kirk, Pr resbyterian dissenters, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, &c., were allowed nothing. Yet, although these dis- 

senting ministers, in their knowledge, morality, and use- 
fulness, were admitted to be as far superior to the state 
paid clergy, as the light of reason is ‘to the darkness of 
ignorance, they were “nevertheless compelled to undergo 
the degrading ordeal of a mock theological examination, 
before a court of Quarter Sessions, of half pay officers 
and others, as ignorant as they are illiterate. ‘his is a 
part of the blessed effect of an established chureh-—a sore 
and crying evil. 

During the succeeding administrations of Gov’s. Russel, 
Hunter and Gore, the affairs of the province, as each suc. 
ceeded the other, assumed a still more serious and decisive 
character. Restrictive and oppressive measures abounded. 
Taxes were levied on square logged and framed houses, 
brick and stone houses, and chimneys; on cultivated and 
uncultivated lands of resident holders, while non-residents 
were exempt; on horned cattle, and horses two years 
old, pleasure wagons of every description, grist and saw 
mills, &c., besides county and district taxes. In fact every 
thing of any importance was taxed, that would bear being 
so. ‘I'he choice of the public lands were frittered away in 
thousands of acres to executive and legislative councillors, 
and to hungry, worthless minions in and out of office, — 
Even Gov. Russel granted to himself “Peter Russel, Kisq.” 
ten thousand acres of the waste lands of the crown. Pub- 
lic functionaries sought only the means of their own ag- 
grandizement in the oppression of the poor settlers. A 
principle of sordid grasping was manifested in every de- 
partment. ‘I'he policy pursued by the executive in the ex- 
ercise of their patronage in the disposal of offices and crown 
ands, exercised a corrupting downward influence. The 
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stream was poisoned at the fount. From the governor,to the 
lowest functionary, all was unmitigated selfishness. The 
more respectable class of emigrants crossed the line soon 
after their arrival in the province, and the expectations of 
those who hoped to see their adopted country filled with 
a hardy, enterprising and industrious population, backed 
by men of capital and skill, whereby the resources of the 
province might be aleveloped, were cruelly disappointed. 
The scandalous abuses which existed in the Land granting 
_ department, arrived to such a pitch of monstrous magnitude 
that the home government felt itself imperiously called 
upon te interpose with the Land council. In faet, the cor- 
ruptions, and system of patronage and favoritism pursued 
in Gov. Gore’s administration, arrived to such a degree of 
protligacy, that no part of the ‘British empire, however cor- 
rupt, ever witnessed the like. 3 
‘Che poor Scotch Highlanders, who in 1797, 8 and 9 were 
driven, by distress from the land and home of their fore- 
fathers, and to whom portions of land were promised, 
could not, in consequence of their distant location from the 
older settlements, wantof roads, the poverty of the settlers 
who could not employ or furnish them with the means 
to improve their grounds, derive any benefit from them.— 
Hundreds crossed the St. Lawrence to gain a liveli- 
hood on easier. terms... Their descendents. are now 
wealthy citizens, many of them filling offices of honor and 
emolument under the best and happiest government in the 
world. ‘The legislature, in place of encouraging settlers, 
by expending the public moneys,on opening roads and lines 
of communication between the newly surveyed townships 
and the old frontier settlements, sought only plausible pre- 
tensions, to apply them to their own selfish purposes.— 
The revenues of the PHONInes were altogether unaccounted 
for; the settlers left to make their own roads as best they 
could. And as they advanced by theirindustry, from pov- 
erty to competence, government taxed them accordingly. 
‘heir commerce was restricted to the home market ; heavy 
taxes imposed on every foreign article, tea, sugar, coffee, 


salt, raw and manufactured iron, molasses and liquors of | 


every description. Large sums were thus annually raised, 
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aswell by other local taxation, which were neither cor- 
rectly accounted for, nor judiciously expended. Mr. Weeks, 
a liberal member of the Assembly, was shot, for insisting 
on a responsible government. Mr. Wilcox, editor of a lib- 
eral paper, for exposing the barefaced corruptions of men in 
office, was compelled to abscond. ‘The people’s affection 
to the government was fast decaying, for their petitions 
were unnoticed or disregarded ; their grievances increased 
each succeeding year ; their country, fertile in soil, abound- 
ing in natural resources—was prostrated and ruined by 
ruthless minions, whose places in office gave power to op- 
press. Thus the affairs of the province progressed from bad 
to worse, until the declaration of war in June, 1812. War, 
at best, is looked upon as the greatest calamity that 
can befall any nation, but at this particular crisis, it was 
hailed by a great majority of the Upper Province, as the 
harbinger of their final deliverance from colonial misrule 
and oppression. 

Sir George Provost, Governor General, and Commander 
in Chief of British North America, at this eventful period, 
being wellaware of the defection of the majority in both 
- provinces, issued a proclamation, promising, at the termina- 
tion of the war, grants of land to all whoshould volunt ari- 
ly turn out in defence of his majesty’s crown and dignity, 
aredress of all real or supposed grievances, a full compen- 
sation for any loss they might sustain during the unequal 
contest—a pension during life to those who should receive 
wounds or be othervise disabled. This had a considera- 
ble effect on the French Canadians. But when the war 
was over, the object obtained, and their services no longer 
required, these sounding promises, were as usual, soon for- 
gotten, and the poor habitans left to chew the eud of dis- 
appointment. A similar proclamation was addressed by 
General Sir Isaac Brock, to the subjects of the Province of 
Upper Canada, which, (except upon the Glengarry Scotch 
Highlanders, ) made little or no impression on the Upper, 
Anglo Canadians, whose defection was too deeply rooted to 
be easily removed, 


CHAPTER III. 
Glengarry, and its settlement by the Highlanders. 


It may not, perhaps, be amiss, in this place, to give the 
reader a brief history of the settlement of Glengarry, by 
these once exiled Highlanders. 

Shortly after the defeat of the Chevalier Prince Charles 
Edward, at the memorable battle of Culloden, on the 16th 
April, 1746, where the Highland claymore, for the first 
time, proved ineffectual against the bayonet and superior 


discipline; and all hopes of rallying the routed clans was 


given up, the Prince, after a consultation, deemed it neces- 
sary to dismiss his remaining faithful adherents, with or- 
ders to disperse by different ways, that their enemies might 
be baffled by the variety of their routes. Hundreds, rath- 
er than trust to the clemency of their enemies, of which 
they had had a dreadful example, in the indiscriminate 
slaughter of men, women, and children, for thirty miles 
square, repaired, with all possible secrecy, to the different 
seaports, and there embarked for the American colonies. 
On their arrival, they sought out the settlements of their 
proscribed countrymen, the patriots of 1715, and there set- 
tled; some in the province of New-York, and others in 
the colony of Virginia. 

In a few years, after the fury of the royalists ceased, 
and neighbor began to repose confidence in neighbor; the 
celebrated heroine, Flora McDonald, and her gallant hus- 
band, embarked for the latter place/to spend the remainder 
of a singularly chequered and romantic life with her exiled 
countrymen, in the bosom of the gigantic forests of America. 
Previous to their embarking, (on account of her unexam- 
pled faithfulness. unshaken and virtuous adherence, thro’ 
good and evil report, in concealing and conducting through 


dangers and perils almost incredible, the hunted and per- — 


secuted Prince, for whom, by a royal proclamation, thirty 
thousand pounds was offered,) in approbation of such hero- 
ic conduct, the reigning family conferred upon her several 
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tokens of the royal favor, for which she proved grateful ev- 
er afterwards. When the revolution broke out, in all the 
violence of civil war, her husband, in consequence of ad- 
vanced age, and the personal obligation they were under 
to the royal House of Hanover, urged her return with him 
to Scotland, to enjoy the sere of life in peace and quiet- 
ness. She complied, But a little prior to their departure, 


/she called upon her exiled countrymen for the last time, 


and in the most affectionate manner, enjoined them to re: 
main neutral, if possible ; but if compelled to bear arms on. 
either side, by all means, to throw the weight of their good 


broad swords in the scales of freedom; for, said she, ‘‘hea- 


ven will, ultimately, crown with success, iftheir hearts and 
energies fail not, the heroic efforts of ve assertors of their 


country’s rights: ; especially, as in the present instance, when 
armed with justice and truth.” They understood her well, 
-and with heart and soul, embraced the cause of the oppres- 


ed sons of liberty; of whom the chivalric M’Donald’s 
deeds of valor and daring exploits, are indelibly recorded 
in the pages of the revolution. ‘The gallant Monroes, Ma- 
thesons, Mac Kays, and Gunns, also convinced the British 
in many a hard fought battle, that their martial ardor was 
not quite extinguished i in the bloody field of Culloden. The 
descendants of these hardy exiles, are at this day classed 
among the most reputable citizens ‘of Virginia. 

But their copatriots, who settled in the colony of New 
York, were notso fortunate in their determination. Gen. 
Howe, the then commander in chief of the British forces 
in North America,on hearing that the ScotsanVirginia had 
joined the continentals, and were among the most active of 
the opposers of British domination, despatched Sir John 
Johnstone. to the Scots settlement on the Mohawk—Capt. 
James Craig, afterwards Governor of Lower Canada, and 
Lieut. Donald Cameron.of the Regulars, to other parts, to 


induce the Highlanders to join the Royal standard, and to 


convince them, that their interest and safety depended on 


‘their doing so. 


‘They persuaded the uninstructed Highlanders, that the 
rebels had neither money, means, nor allies; that it was im- 
possible they could for any length of time, withstand the 
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mighty power and means of Great Britain; that their prop- 
erty would be confiscated, and apportioned to the loyalists 
who should volunteer to reduce them to subjection. ‘Lhe 
Highlanders having duly weighed these circumstances, 
came to the conclusion, that the Americans would, like the 
Scots, in 1746, be ultimately overpowered ; that it was, 
: therefore, to their interest, as they would not be permitted 
to remain neutral, to join the British standard. 

‘The greater part of them volunteered under the com- 
mand of Sir J. Johnstone, and ‘served faithfully with him 
until the peace of 1783. On the exchange of the ratifica- 
tion of peace, these unfortunate High ianders, saw them- 
selves once more bereft of house and home. ‘The 
reward of their loyalty, and attachment to British suprema- 
cy, after fighting the battles of England for seven long and 
doubtful years, “and sacriflicng. their all, was finally, an un- 
generous abandonment by the British covernment of theiz 
interests, in not securlug their property “and personal safety, 
in the treaty of peace. ‘I'he object for which their services 
were required, not being accomplished, they were uncere- 
moniously left to shift for themselves in the lower Province, 
among a race of people, whose language they did not un- 
derstand, and whose manners and habits of lite were quite 
dissimlar to:their own. Col. MeDonald, a near kinsman 
of the chief of that name, and who had, also, taken an act- 
ive part in the royal army, during the revolution, commis- 
erating their unfortunate condition, collected them together, 
and in a friendly manner, in their own native language, in- 
formed them,.that ifit were agreeable to their wishes, he 
would forthwith apply to the governor for a tract of lahd 
in the upper Province, where they might settle down ina 
body ; and where, as they spoke a language different to that 
of the natives, they might enjoy their own society, and be 
better able to assist each other. 

This, above all things, was what they wished for, and 
they therefore received the proposal with gratitude. With- 
out much farther delay, the Colonel proceeded to the upper 
Province, pitched upon the eastern part of the eastern Dis- 
trict; and after choosing a location for himself, directed his 
course to head quarters—informed the Governor of his 
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olans and intentions, praying him to confirm the request of 
nis countrymen, and prevent their return to the United 
States. 

The governor approved of his design, and promised ev- 
sry assistance. Satisfied that all was done, that could 
reasonably be expected, the Colonel lost no time, in com- 
municating the result of his mission to his expectant coun- 
rymen; and they, in ashort time afterwards, removed with 
iim to thei new location, ‘The Highlanders, not long af. 
‘er, proposed to the Colonel as a mark of their approbation 
or his services, to call the settlement Glengarry, in honor 
of the chief of his clan, by which name it is distinguish- 
od to this day. It may be proper, to remember, in this 
place, that many of these were the immediate descendants 
of the proscribed Highlanders of 1715, and not a few the 
lescendants of the relatives of the treacherously murdered 
clans of Glencoe (for their faithful and incorruptible adher- 
ince, to the royal family of Stuart,; by King William the 
3d, of Bloody memory, the Dutch defender of the English 
christian tory faith. But by far the major part, were the 
oatriots of 1746,—the gallant supporters of the deeply la- 
mented Prince Charles Kdward, and who, as before stated, 
had sought refuge in the colonies, from the British dun- 
veons and bloody scaflolds. 

It was not, therefore,their attachment to the Britsh crown, 
10r their love of British institutions, that induced them to 
ake up arms against the Americans; but their fears that 
‘he insurrection, would prove as disastrous to the sons of 
[uiberty, as the Rebellion and the fatal field of Culloden had 
seen to themselves; and that ifany of them were found in the 
ranks of the discontented, they would be more severely 
lealt with in consequence of their former rebellion. Their 
shagrin was great indeed, especially, when they compared 
their former comfortable circumstances, in the state of New 
York, with their present miserable condition; and particu- 
larly, when they reflected how foolishly they had permitted 
themselves to be duped, out of their once happy homes by 
the promises of a government, which they knew from for- 
mer experience, to be as false and treacherous, as it was cru- 
al and overbearing. ‘They settled down, but with no very 
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friendly feelings towards a government which had allured 
them to their ruin, and which at last, left them to their own 
resources, after fiohting their battles for eight sanguinary 
years. Norvare their descendants, at this day, remarkable ‘| 
for either their loyalty, or attachment, to the reigning fami- t 
ly... These were the first settlers of Glengarry. It is a sin- 
gular circumstance, that, nearly all the Highlanders, who 
fought for liberty and independence, and who remained in ° 
the U.S., afterwards became rich and independeat, while ; 
on the other hand, with avery few exceptions, every indl- 
vidual, whether American or European, who took up arms 
against the revolution, became blighted in his prospeects. 
Witness the U. E. Loyalists of Upper Canada; the refu- 5 
gees of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. It seems, as if, 
a curse had been entailed upon them and their children. 
The second class of Highland emigrants that settled in- 
Glengarry, although of another description, were as much . 
harrassed and as much the dupes of the British govern- | 
ment, as the former. Immediately after the battle of Cul- 
loden, the feudal system, which in the highlands of Scot- 
land, was based on the mutual interest of the chieftain and 
vassal, being then entirely dissolved, the highland chief 
saw no reason why he should any longer keep up his pride 
bv retaining anumerous clan. He, therefore, determined, 
to rid himself of his poor dependants and let his premises to 
a more productive class of tenantry. It was not, therefore, 
uncommon to see trom one to two hundred families turned 
adrift, and the farms which they had occupied, converted in- 
to one sheep walk, for the accomodation of a southern shep- 
herd; or, as it was termed in the country, a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred Highland smokes going through one 
English chimney, The poor people were thus disposses- 
sed of their small farms, and compelled to dispose of their 
stock for little or nothing, because there were no persons 
to purchase, but those who supplanted them. In this dis- 
tressed situation they were ciston the world. Ignorant of 
any other language, but their own native Gaelic, and never 
having travelled beyond the limits of their native vallies : 
they were perfect strangers to the ways and manners of 
the world. 'The few that could muster means to pay their 


quence of their not understandin 
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passage to America, whither they were desirous to emigrate 
were afraid to venture on the sea. 

The British cruisers and ships of war had positive orders 
from the Admiralty to prevent the departure of emigrants 
from the higlands of Scotland, and to press such able boai- 
ed men as they found on board the emigrant ships. ‘These 
orders were carried into execution, and hundreds of them, 
who were foolhardy enough to venture on the ocean, were 
pressed, half seas across,—the father and husband, forcibly 


separated forever from the wife and children ; the widow’s 


son, the solace and stay of his mother, dragged from her ma- 
ternal arms. On the arrival of this news, the Highlanders 


-nolonger attempted to emigrate; they wandered through 


the lowlands for employment, but could find little in conse- 


g the English language. 


in this deplorable situation, the reverend and philanthropic 


~ Alexander McDonell of the Roman Catholic church, found 


-ihem as sheep without a shepherd, and as strangers in their 


native country. Affected by their distressed circumstances, 


he conceived the idea of getting them embodied as Fenci- 


ble corps in his majesty’s service, with the voung chief 
McDonell of Glengarry, for their Colonel. A letter of ser- 
vice was accordingly issued to raise the regiment. lt was 
no sooner embodied, than the rebeilion in freland broke 
out. ‘The English government, trne to their motto; “al- 
vide and conquer,’ ‘knowing this regiment to be entirely 
composed of catholics, ordered them to that unfortunate 
country, to imbrue their hands, in their brother catholhie’s 
blood, and assist in annihilating the last vestige of Imish i1b- 
erty. ‘These Highlanders, whom the Irish called the dev- 
il’s bloodhounds, both on account of their dress, and habit 
of climbing and traversing the mountaius, had greatly the 
advantage j in every renconter; so much so, that they reduced 
in a few months, the brave Holt’s independent Irishmen, 
from a thousand strong, to a few scores. Holt, seeing his 
numbers so fast diminishing, surrendered to Lord Powers 
court, and was transported to Botany Bay. Dwyer, anoth- 
er Trish chieftan, after almost his whole party had been kil- 
led or taken, was at length surprised in a house, with a few 
of his remaining followers, by a party of the Glengarries ;— 
4 
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Here, he defended himself, and killed some of his pursuers, 
till the house being set on fire, he was shot while endeavor- 
ing to escape, naked through ‘the flames. 

The Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


and commander of the forces, was so well pleased with the ; 
services of the Glengarry Fencibles, that he recommended .; 
them tothe particular notice of the British Government.— - 


But mark, when the object of their enlistment was accom- 
plished, and government had no farther need of their ser- 


vices, these brave men were disbanded, with a bare thank 
ye! “What,” said one of these gailant sons of the moun- | 
tains, “is, ‘thank ye,’ all the reward we are to receive for as- | 
sisting to reduce the patriot Irish catholics to English sub- - 
jection? It may do very well for an Englishman, but itis / 


not bread for a Highlander.” 

Thus they were again thrown on the world, but with 
their English a little improved, as poor and destitute as ev- 
er, Struck, a second time, with their forlorn condition, the 
Keverend and humane Priest, McDonell proceeded at hig 
own expense to London, to represent their destitute situation 
to the government, and to endeavor to induce the ministers 
to lend them assistance to emigrate to Upper Canada, where 
many of their friends were already settled. Mr. Adding- 
ton, the then Premier, expressed his deep: regret, that so 
brave and faithful a portion of his majesty’s subjects, who 
had so distinguished themselves in their country’s service, 
and from whom no murmurs or discontent were ever heard; 
should be compelled to quit their native soil by the harsh 
treatment of the government, and transfer their allegiance 
to the United States ;—and promised that assistance would 
be granted them to proceed to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
or Cape Breton; but assured the Rev. McDonell that his 
majesty’s government considered the hold they had of Up- 
per Canada, “so slender and so precarious, that he did 
not feel himself at liberty to assist British subjects to 
emigrate to that colony.” ‘The priest replied, that if as- 
sistance were tendered upon a liberal scale, it would allay 
the irritated feelings entertained by the Highlanders 
against their landlords, whose cruel couduct was identified 
with the system and. operation of the government. More- 
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over, the Scots quitting their country in this exasperated 
state, and settling in the United States, readily imbibed re- 
publican principles, and a determined antipathy‘to the Brit- 
ish government ; whereas, by diverting the tide of emigra. 
tion into the British colonies, their population would be in- 
‘creased, and their affections might be reconciled, by the 
/parental conduct of the government towards them. Mr. 
Addington at length procured for him an order, with the 
sign manual, to the Lieut. Gov. of Upper Canada, to grant 
200 acress of land to every one of them who should arrive 
|in the province. This was no sooner known, than the High- 
: land Chiefs took the alarm, and considered this offer as an 
_allurement to entice their vassals away. They procured an 
fact of Parliament against emigration, partially compelling 
the Highlanders to enlist in the regular service. ‘They 
: represented i in strong terms the loss his majesty’s would sus- 
tain by permitting them to emigrate in their exasperated 
| state, that they would become citizens of the United States, 
| and deadly enemies to the British government. fortun- 
ately, however, before the bill went into operation, the Rev. 
Mr. McDonell procured shipping for a number of them.— 
‘On their arrival at Quebec they “proceeded immediately to 
their friends in Glengarry, where they settled down with as 
‘little of friendly feeling towords the British, as the first set- 
tlers had, and with the exception of a few in office, their 
descendents are not remarkable for their loyalty to this day. 


* 


CHAPTER IV. 
War of 1812. 


ee 


We will now return to the war of 1812, and show its ] 
_ progressive effects on the people of the Upper Province. i 

The principal grounds of this war, as set forth in Presi- 
dent Madison’s message, were certainly as urgent as they _ 
were honorable, viz: Sailors’ rights and free trade.” Had 
the government of the United States, in the prosecution of 
the war, been supported by the united energies of the na- | 
tion, as it ought to have been, the object for which it was | 
undertaken would most unquestionably have been attained; 
and Canada would have become free and independent.— 
The want of energetic leaders in the American army, at 
the onset, was deeply regretted by the oppressed Canadians. 

Sir George Provost, Governor General of British North- 
America, on receiving the official account of the declaration 
of war, was taken by surprise. However, without the least 
delay he exerted every possible means to place the Provin- 
ces in as defensible a position as the suddenness of the no- 
tice and his limited means would admit. He addressed a 
circular to the Roman Catholic Bishops of the Lower Pro- 


vince, reminding them, in the most expressive language, of | 


the great and undisturbed religious privileges they had en- 
joyed under the benign influence of the British govern- 
ment, and solemnly pledged himself that the Royal favor 
would be more munificently extended towards them in the 
event of their exerting their pastoral influence with the cler- 
gy and laity, in support of the Crown and the defence of 
the country against the invasion of the enemy. ‘These cir- 
culars, in a great measure, had the desired effect. Another 
letter was written to Priest M’Donell, of Glengarry, urging 
him, in the strongest manner, to arouse the military enthu- 
siasm of his warlike countrymen, and assure them that his 
Majesty placed the utmost confidence in their loyal attach- 
ment to his Crown and royal person. This reverend divine, 
who was himself of a miutary turn, addressed the High- 
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landers, immediately after mass, calling on their loyalty, 
and reminding them of the military renown and achiev- 
ments of their countrymen in every quarter of the globe. 
He said tnat he was sure the spirit of their ancestors would 
stimulate them in defence of their country, to rival them in 
deeds of heroism ; that they might depend upon his Ma- 

esty’s 9 covertiment amply rewarding them on the restora- 
tion of peace, with grants of lands, and pensions for life to 
those who should be disabled in the service. This address 
made considerable impression on the minds of the youths, 
but not on their aged and more experienced sires, who had 
on asimilar occasion, and by similar promises, been duped 
to their ruin. ‘hese convinced the young Highlanders, 
irom their own knowledge and experience, that British 
promises, on every similar occasion, were used as unspar- 
ingly as the fowler’s chaff. 

Inthe mean time, the martial priest, reckoning on the 
impression supposed to have been made, wrote to Sir 
George Provost, proposing to raise a fencible regiment of 
these young men for the defence of the Province, which 
was readily accepted; but before orders could be issued to 
raise the corps the military ardor of the young Glengarri- 
ans had evaporated like the morning dew. It was there- 
fore deemed advisable to recruit somewhere else. 

From the trepanning exertions of the recruiting parties, 
selected from different regiments in both Provinces, the 
Glengarry Fencibles were soon filled up with runaway 
sailors, !inglish, Trish, Dutch, Americans, Canadians, and 
a sprinkling of Africans, with a considerable portion of 
broken-down raftsmen. ‘Nevertheless, they fought bravely 
and suffered severely during the war. With the exception 
of the commissioned officers, very few of the Highlanders 
enlisted. Such were the materials which composed this 
celebrated corps, and such the state of feeling in Glengarry 
at the commencement of the war, which was by no means 
remarkable for stern loyalty or confidence in British pro- 
mises. Yet the reader will find the scene changed before 
the war was over; owing altogether to the indifference of 
the American general officers in not pursuing with energy 
the many advantages they had acquired in the Upper Pro- 
vince. 4* 
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In the upper districts of the Province hundreds of young 


able-bodied men secretly, and many openly, formed them- 4 


selves into companies to join the American army. So san- 
guine were they in the faith of their immediate deliverance 
that they absolutely declined doing any kind of duty, civil 


or military, under the colonial authorities. But in conse- @ 


quence of Gen. Hull’s disgraceful surrender, they were 
doomed to pay severely for their contumacy. 

When he entered the Province at the head of 2,500 men, 
the expectations of the republican party were raised to the 


‘highest pitch. Hundreds joined him. At Sandwich hes 


issued a Dae to the inhabitants in the following 
words: «Separated by an immense ocean and an extensive 


its councils—no interest in her conduct. You have felt 
her tyranny ; you have seen her injustice. Many of your 
fathers fought for the freedom and independence we now 
enjoy. Being children, therefore, of the same family with 
us, and heirs to the same heritage, the arrival of an army 
of friends must be hailed by you with a cordial welcome. 
You will be emancipated from tyranny and oppression, 

and restored to the dignified station of freemen. Had lany 
doubt of eventual success, f might ask your assistance; but 
Ido not. I come prepared for every contingency. I have 
a force which will break down all opposition; and that: 
force is but the vanguard of one much greater.” ‘ihis pro- 
elamation equals any of the bulletins of Bounaparte , and 
had it been followed .up with spirit and determination, 

Hulls memory would have been cherished by the Canadi- 

ans and their posterity to the end of time, as the Washing- 
ton and deliverer of Upper Canada. But, in place of ad- 
vancing into the interior, and availing himself of the friend- 

ly disposition of the people , after blustering and parading 
for a few days about Sandwich, to the sad disappointment 
of the Canadians, and the astonishment of his troops, he 
ordered, for some reason never explained, a retreat to De- 
troit, and not long afterwards surrendered disgracefully as 
prisoners of war, to an inferior force under Gen. Brock, as 
fine and brave an army as was ever raised in America. <4 
After the prisoners had stacked their arms, and were pass- 
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} ing in review before Gen. Brock, he remarked to one of his 


aids, “ What a noble looking set ‘of prisoners.”’ “ Yes,” re- 


} plied a lieutenant or captain Hull, one of the prisoners, “and 
| by G--d we are ignobly disgraced by ad—d old fool.” 
| Some of the men, swearing with rage, and others weeping 
| with a like passion, their mortifying situation affected Gen. 
| Brock, than whom a more tender or noble hearted officer 
never breathed. 


When this unexpected news spread through the Pro- 


| vince, the drooping spirits of the government party were 


raised as high as the spirits of the friends of Rider da in- 
stitutions were lowered. Those who formerly refused do- 
ing duty under the colonial authorities, were immediately 
afterwards i imprisoned. ‘The guard- houses and jails were 
filled till they could hold no more. ‘Those, also, who em- 
bodied themselves to join the American standard, on hedr- 


| Ing the unfortunate news dispersed instantly. Seven of 


them were hung at Burlington heights, and many made 


| their escape. 


Such was the result of Gen. Hull’s invasion of Upper 


Canada at the commencement af the war. 


On the morning of the 13th of October following the a- 
bove inglorious affair, Gen. Van Rensselaer, with a column 
ofa thousand strong, crossed from Lewiston, and after a 


| sharp but short contest carried Queenston heights in gal- 


lant style. Buta British reinforcement, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Sheaffe having arrived, tlie fortune of the 


day was changed, and the heights retaken after a sanguin- 


ary conflict of some duration, in which the American army 
ae ayant a great bravery, and much personal courage; but 
their d discipline was rather deficient. Seven hundred and 
fifty surrendered as prisoners, besides the killed and wound- 
ed. ‘ihe British loss in killed and wounded was great. 
Gen. Brock, the idol of the Canadian army, fell early in 
the action. Col. M’Donald, his provincial aid, one of the 
descendants of Prince Charles Edward’s adherents fell also. 

The result of this affair convinced the British they had 


to contend for the future with no ordinary marksmen— 


that discipline, and not courage, was the only thing lack- 
ing in the American army. ‘This ended the campaign of 
1812. 
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After the successful termination of this engagement the’ 
loyalists of both Provinces became almost frantic with joy, ° 
while despair took hold of the friends of republican institu- 
tions. Ia proportion as the British army proved victorious, 
the government officers became insolent, cruel, and oppres- * 
sive. livery person suspected was disarmed. Hundreds? 
left their families and properties and escaped to the United | 
States, to avoid being drafted to serve in the militia. Dur- , 
ing the winter months great preparations were being made © 
for an early campaign. Recruiting parties were got up in 
every section of the Province. Volunteers were called for. | 
Scarcely any would turn out. With great exertions one 
regiment of militia was incorporated. 

On the morning of the 24th of February, 1813, the gar- 
rison at Ogdensburgh, commanded by Maj. Forsyth of the 4 
United States army, was suddenly attacked, aud after a! 
short but desperate resistance was carried by the Glengar- | 
- ries and several other detachments under the command of 
Lieut. Col. M’Donell. The Glengarries and militia suffer- | 
ed severely from the well pointed guns of the enemy. The - 
capture of this fort secured to the British the safe naviga- | 
tion of the St. Lawrence to Kingston. | 

But a little after this affair, the most feanclstnentatan eruel 
and cold blooded wholesale murder was perpetrated by the 
Indians under the control of the savage Gen. Proctor, at 
Frenchtown, River Raisin, that ever disgraced the arms of 
‘any nation, civilized or savage. It was thus. A British | 
force, consisting of four hundred regulars and six hundred | 
Indian warriors from Detroit and Malden, under the imme- 
diate direction of Gen. Proctor, surprised, on the morning 
ofthe 22d of January, the advance of Gen. Harrison’s army, 
amounting to about five hundred Kentuckians, command- 
ed by Gen. Winchester. Yet notwithstanding the advan- 
tages the British had, by choosing their own mode of at- 
tack, the keen-eyed Kentucicians fought with a determina- 
tion which scattered death and destruction with an unspar- | 
ing hand in the ranks of the British ; but their want of dis- 
cipline proved their ruin. Neglecting, from the suddenness. ; 

of the attack, to secure their flanks from enfilade, they were | 
surrounded, Still, they fought, each one intent only on | 
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killing a red coat ora painted face. The yell of the In- 
dians was answered by the deadly crack of the Kentucky 
rifle. The work of death for a few minutes on both sides 
was truly terrifying. The gallant Gen. Winchester, on 
secing his devoted band completely surrounded by the sav- 
ages, the men dropping at a fearful rate on his right and 
left, front and rear, and no way to escape, proposed to sur- 
render on condition of securing the lives and property of 
the privates from the savages, and permitting the officers to 
retain their side-arms. ‘This was readily and gladly grant- 
ed by Gen. Proctor, who was himself reduced by the dead- 
ly fire} of the Kentuckians to that state that he could not 
hold out muchlonger. The havoe committed on his ranks 
was dreadful ; and the sense of his loss in killed and wound- 
ed roused his savage temper till it got the better of his 
judgment. Gen. Winchester had no sooner surrendered 
than Proctor retired in sullen silence to bis head-quarters, 
on pretence of writing despatches, Orders were immedi- 
ately given, contrary “to express stipulations, to disarm the 
‘officers. The Indians took the hint, and the war-whoop 
was re-echoed; the bloody tomahawk raised; a general 
slaughter commenced ; the unarmed Kentuckians. flying 
in vain in every direction for protection. The subordinate 
_ British officers attempted to stop the inhuman proceedings. 
One of them flew to Gen. Proctor to request him to stop 
the hellish carnage—that it was disgracing their charac- 
ters as British officers. ‘The inhuman fiend replied, it was 
the Indian custom to revenge their dead; but he would 
try and see what could be done. ‘The Indians, however, 
| having ¢ olutted their revenge, ceased of their own accord, 
and went immediately to scalp and rob the dead and dying. 
‘The few prisoners remaining were delivered, by this mon- 
ster, to the Indians, to be conducted to Malden. Few of . 
them ever reached that garrison. Some were inhumanly 
tortured to death; some burned at the stake, and many 
tomahawked in cold blood. The few who reached the 
garrison were naked, their skins torn and larcerated with 
traveling through the bush, and the goading of the savages. 
A few days after the above massacre, Gen. Harrison sent 
a surgeon to the British camp, for the purpose of attending 
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the wounded. He had no sooner arrived than he was 
wounded and robbed; then dragged as a prisoner to Mal- 
den, from thence to Quebec, and the author is not aware | 
what became of him after wards. 
These continued unfortunate occurrences, during the — 
first year of the war, made a deep impression on many of | 
the malcontents in Upper Canada. ‘They Jost all hopes, — 
therefore, and felt themselves constrained, from dire neces- — 
sity and self-preservation, to assume at least the appearance 
| 


of loyal subjects, until matters took a different turn. 


CHAPTER V. 


ET 


Capture of Little York, and Battle of Lake Erie. 


| Gen. De Rottenburgh, being at this time appointed to 
| he administration of the government, finding on his arrival] 
what the country was well provided with provisions and 
Drovender, but that the agriculturalists were so averse to 
(he British government, that they would not for any price 
jlispose of their surplus produce, to supply the daily de- 
/nands of the troops, entorced, as the first act of his adminis- 
‘ration, martial law in the Province. Detachments of arm- 
»d men were sent in every direction, to search private hou- 
ses—to break into barns; press teams, and carry away what- 
over the necessities of the commissariat required. If the 
owner murmured, or begged of them to leave enough for 
he supply of his family, “he was instantly accused, no mat- 
er how loyal he might be, of being a yankee rebel, ‘and sent 
o jail for his impertinence. ‘I‘he Province was thrown in- 
o confusion. All classes unitedin remonstratingy against 
. stretch of power so indiscriminate and unconstitutional, 
(he malcontents did not fail to add fuel to the flame. ‘They 
suffered the least, as they took the precautionary steps to se- 
‘rete their property in the woods and swamps ; the loyalists 
were the greatest suffers by this act, for they took no steps to 
secure from these military robbers their hay or grain.— 
Loyalists and malcontents, for once, were unanimous in 
lamning the government; rebellion appeared inevitable ; 
hreats to this effect, were publicly and boldly thrown out: 
he government became alarmed, and advised the Dutch 
yrant to cancel the obnoxious law,—-he persisted with the 
nore severity, but unfortunately, at this critical moment, 
zen. Drammond was appointed to succeed him, and in- 
tantly on assuming the reins of government, suspended the 
aw, and saved the Province. The loyalists, like adog to 
Lis vomit, returned to their loyality, and the republican 
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party to their despondency. But the latter were not design-' 
ed to remain long in that state, Gen. Pike embarked’ 
with 1700 men, on board a flotilla, commanded by Com.’ 
Chauncey, at Sackets Harbor, on the morning of the 25th of- 
April, and on the afternoon of the 27th, disembarked, in ex-- 
cellent military order, about two miles west of Little York, 
the capital of Upper Canada. At a little less than a mile- 
anda half from the town, he was opposed by a British force’ 
under the command of Gen. Sheaffe, who attempted to dis-’ 
pute the landing, but the heavy rolling fire, steady and firm’ 
advance of the American troops, threw the British, who dis-° 
puted every inch of the ground, as long as they possibly“ 
could, into inevitable disorder. After sustaining a severe | 
loss, they fled to their fortifications. Gen. Pike advanced * 
in order of battle,with a determined and firm pace,until with-| 
in two hundred yards of the breastworks, when an explo-| 
sion of a magazine took place, which destroyed upwards | 
of a hundred of the Americans, among whom was the brave’ 
but unfortunate Commander. When the confusion crea-| 
ted by the explosion, had ceased, the American troops took. 
possession of the city and fort. Gen. Sheaffe and his routed 
furces retreated in disorder towards the River Humber.— | 
This was the first instance, since the commencenient of the | 
war, where the Americans paid the least respect tomilitary 
order and discipline. The result was alike honorable to 
themselves, and glorious to the arms of their country. It 
also proved what courage in the officers, and firmness in the 
men, with proper discipline, can effect; considering the, 
numbers engaged, the loss on either side was very consider-| 
able. This dear bought victory taught the British that, 
American disciplined troops were no less formidable in the, 
open fields, than the undisciplined militia were unmatched, 
in the art of bush fighting. Consequently, they were ever, 
afterwards, as careful of attacking the one, as they were in, 
avoiding the other. ‘The boldness of the design and its suc- 
cessful result raised the drooping spirits of the desponding’ 
Canadian Republicans, from something like despair, to the 
opposite extreme; on the other hand, the loyalists of either 
province, seeing the capital of Upper: Canada in_ posses:' 
sion of their enemy, and the navigation at their control; the 
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majority ofthe inhabitants disaffected; the reevilar troops in 
the Upper Province, materially cut up, and the whole army 
not exceeding six thousand effective men, distributed by 
regiments and smaller detachments, over fifteen hundred 
miles ofa frontier; and believing the Federal government 
vould not fail with ail the energy of the nation, “to improve 
he commanding advantages, their havy and army had ac- 
juired, g gave up all as lost ; more especially, as they knew 
he United States to be powerful in men and means; and 
‘hat they could not reasonably expect any material assist- 
ance from Great Britain, who was deeply involved in the 
oxterminating wars of Europe. The only hopes of the Ca- 
radian royalists, for the salvation of the provinces, rested 
yn the behelf that the apparently determined opposition 
of the leading characters of the northern and eastern states, 
othe war, would induce these states to withhold their quo- 
aofmen and means, and, if not declare themselves inde- 
yendent of the southern and western states, at least, to leave 
hem to carry on the war, in the best manner they could. 
128 artifice and means, which the ingenuity of the Brit- 
sh and their friends, in re states could plan or devise, 
vere deosetly put in requisition, to effect this infamous 
“easure; and by all accounts, nothing but the war terml- 
lating at the very time, and tn the truampbant manner it 
iid, saved the Union, from either a dissviation or a fearful 
‘ebellion. ‘Ihe consequence was finally, as disgraceful to 
he opposers of Madison’s administration, as it proved ru- 
nous, through the whole course of the war, to the gallant 
fforts of the northern and wetsern divisions of the army ; 
vad fatal to Canadian independence. Had they supported 


he government, in the prosecution of the war, as vigorous- 


V y and deter: mined| ly, as they opposed it, the brave men 
vho carried the capital of Upper Canada, with so much 
redit to the American arms, and honor to themselves, 
vould have been instantly reinforced, and after leaving a 
ufficiently strong garrison at York, would have proceeded 
vy land, and swept “the country to Kingston. A co-opera- 
ing army of about 2000 men landed at Gananoque, would 
ave reduced Kingston, with little or no trouble, and Up- 
ver Canada would have been completely secured. But 
e- 5 . 
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for want of unanimity in the councils of the nation, the ne- 

cessary reinforcements were withheld, and those heroes, 
flushed with victory, were obliged to lower their flag 
and relinquish the capital, when a ‘little exertion on the part 

» of their rulers, would have given them the province. ‘The | 
mortification of their Canadian friends, on witnessing the — 

evacuation of York, when the conquest of Canada was ex-_ 
pected, can be easier felt than expressed. It may be asked. | 
why did not the Canadians, if they were so anxious for the 
success of the American arms, join them after the capture of 
Little York? ‘lhereasons were plain and strong. In the 
first place, the American army were not sufficiently respect- 
able in numbers, to warrant their doing so with safety. Ta 
the second place, every one, except the ultra loyalists, were | 
disarmed atthe commencement of the war, and_ strictly . 
watched; thirdiy, Gen Hull’s miscarriage invoived all those 
who had, and many of them who were preparing to join 
him, in actual ruin. Some were hung; some outlawed; 
and hundreds were suffering and pining away In the jails. 
From the declaration of war, until the successful attempt 
on York, the American troops, cither for want of efficient 
leaders, or the paucity of their numbers, were severely cut 
up and routed, in almost every encounter. ‘They were, 
therefore, waiting with anxious expectation, for the time, 
when the Americans shouid appear witha force sufficiently 
respectable in numbers, to ensure, with their help, the con- 
quest of the Province, and their safety. Many of the young 
men, notwithstanding, joined them, and fought manfully 
in their ranks, during the war. 

Except the taking of Fort George, by the Americans, 
nd the repulse of the British at Sacl kets Harbor, nothing 
mportance was achieved on either side, during the sum- 
rseason. After these affairs, the attention of the British 
and Americans, were turned with great anxiety, towards 
the movements of the North Western army, under Gen 
Harrison, and the American fleet, commanded by Commo- 
dore Perry, on Lake Erie, on the one side, and the British 
army, under Gen. Proctor with Capt. Barclay’s fleet on the 
other. 

In the month of August, the British troops at Malden and 
g a 
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Detroit, were suffering for want of provisions, as none 
could be procured in their neighborhood. It was, therefore , 
deemed ser is by a council of war, to direct Capt. Bar- 
clay to place the crazy fleet under his command, in asea 
worthy state, and proceed to the east as early as possible, to 
obtain the necessary supplies for the troops and navy ; 
otherwise the army must abandon their position and fall 
back upon Moravia town, 80 miles distant in the London 
District. As soon as the vessels were ready, Barclay re- 
quested Gen. Proctor to grant him a sufficient number of 
troops, to act as marines, in the event of his being attacked 
by Perry. ‘These were granted, with a considerable com- 
plement of Indians. Every thing being ready, Barclay 
proceeded immediately to execute his orders, with the in- 
tention, either to capture or destroy, the American fleet, in 
case they fell in his course. Should he succeed, the com- 
mand of the lake would be secured ;—Proctor’s army im- 
mediately reinforced, and amply supplied ;—the frontiers 
of Upper Canada, from the foot of Lake Erie, to the head of 
Lake Huron, safe from any future invasion, while, at the 
same time, the American frontier would be laid open to their 
maurading or foraging incursions, whenever they thought 
proper to act on the offensive. On the other hand, should 
Commodore Perry prove victorious, Gen. Proctor must, as 
a matter of necessity, abandon his possessions in Michigan 
"Territory; withdraw his forces from Malden and Sandwich, 
and retreat to the interior of London District, which would, 
in reality, be opening the door to effect the immediate con- 
quest of the Upper Province, Fully impressed with the 
conviction of these serious, and important consequences, 
the commanders cf each squadron determined to assert and 
maintain the honor and supremacy of their respective flag 
whilea plank of their flotillas remained, The stake at is 
was, therefore, worthy the sacrifice; nor were these calle 
leaders backward in bringing the ‘matter to an honorable and 
fair trial. 

On the morning of the 10th Sept., they hove in sight of each 
other,—the stern command, ‘‘prepare for action,’’? was prompt- 
ly given on both sides;—the crews piped to Quarters; guns 
akilfully pointed,—the usual notice, ‘‘all is ready,” re-echoed 
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through the flects;—the stillness of death suceceded—the morn- | 
ing was omniously still; an occasional breeze swelled the sails, » 
ere ating a beautiful suceession of rippling curls on the surface 
of the waters, ‘The hostile crews eager and impatient for the | 
onset. Neptune, as it were, bound up the winds, to give the, 
anxious combatants time for refreshment, that they might com- 
mence the work of death with renovated cnergy. During 
this time, the squadrons were, for want of wind, rather drifting, 
than sailing, towards each other. The instant the hostile 
commanders singled out their respective flag ships, every exer- 
tion was made by the heroes, to place themselves in juxtapo- 
sition. But Capt. Barclay, on account of his jong eighteens, 
had the advantage, of pouring for nearly ten minutes, a most 
destructive fire on the St. Lawrence, before she couid bring 
her carronades to tell on a enemy; at length a flaw of wind 
brought her up to the desired point, making signals to the rest 
to engage, ‘The wind, however, was too low to admit of an 
immediate conpliancc, he was, therefore, compelled to sustain, 
for an hour anda half,the fire of two ships of ec ual force. At last 
the brig became unmanageable: her crew, except four or five, 
were cither killed or wounded. Victory, so far, declared in favor 
of the British. ‘The brig being now a perfect wreck, and death 
and destruction still pouring in npon him, Com. Perry, with a 
presence of mind, anda heroism, hardly ever surpassed, he went 
in an open boat, exposed to the enemy’s fire, to the. Niaga- 
ra, of twenty guns. ‘The wind now arose; he bore down upon 
the Lady Provost,;pouring into her so tremendous a fire that her 
crew were compelled to seek shelter below. Following the ex- 
ample .of their intrepid leader, the remainder of the American 
‘squadron engaged, one after the other, until the battle became 
general. Which now raged with fury ;—splinters flying 5— 
yards ere masts tumbling, men dropping in every direction; 
the cheers of the surviving drowning the piercing agonies of 
the dying and wounded;—still victory, as if delighting in the 
carnage, stood aloof, undetermined, to declare for either side. 
Finally, the British fleet being reduced to floating wrecks, vic- 
tory decided in favor of the American flag, and the command 
of the lake and the British fleet fell to Perry. This well 
contested and obstinate ergagement was highly honorable to the 
conqueror, and also to the conquered. Every thing that valor, 
naval science and experience could devise, was brought to play. 
The stake at issue was great, therefore, the British held out GS 
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the prize, while a vessel could be managed, or a gun brought 
to bear. But the friendly and humane deportment, of the con- 
querors, towards their fallen enemy, after the din and bustle 
of the conflict was over, gave a character for real bravery, to 
the American navy, that the bare victory could never have 
given. 


5* 


CHAPTER VI. 
Battle of the Thames. 


On receiving the official account of Capt. Barclay’s de- 
feat, General Proctor prepared to evacuate the Michigan 
territory, aud shortly afterwards retreated with his army, 
after destroving the fortress and government stores at Mal- 
den and Detroit, to the London District. Gen. Harrison, 
with upwards of 3,000 men, pursued the retreating Proe- 
tor with all possible haste, and on the morning of the 5th 
of October, the advance, consisting of 1 000 mounted 
dragoons under Col. Johnson, reached the place of his en- 
campment, at the Moravian village on the River Thames, 
80 miles from Malden. The British troops were drawn 
out in an extended line of battle, with intervals of two and 
three paces between the files, covering a large extent of 
ground, and consequently presenting a very imposing ap- 
pearance, but certainly the weakest military front or post- 
tion that could be offered to anenemy. Whether Proctor 
adopted this plan from necessity or as a matter of choice, 
is immaterial; it fully evinced his incapacity asa General, 
as well as a total ignorance of the science of war. Col. 
Johnson reported the circumstance immediately to Gen. 
Harrison, who rode up to satisfy himself. He then reques- 
ted permission to attack them before they changed their po- 
sition. Et was granted. Gen. Harrison, just as he was 
returning to briug up the main body to his assistance, in 
the event of any disaster , remarked to Johnson, after giv- 
ing some necessary directions, “Colonel, charge them as 
you think best, they are yours !” Col. Johnson like a 
skilful leader, availed himself, Mii ak of the advan- 
tage, which such an unprecedented weal: position afforded; 
divided his regiment into two equal divisions; the left he 
toave in charge to his brother, Lieut. Col. James Johnson, 
the other he commanded in person. He then directed his 
brother to charge the British regulars the moment he at 

acired the Indians under ‘l'ecumseh. . 
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When the order to charge was given, Lieut. Col. John- 
son advanced with such rapidity, that the British line was 
actually broken up and routed before they had time to close 
their ranks and form a square to repel the attack. Through 
the cursed imbecility of a miserable blige the trophies 
of this well planned and gallantly executed charge, on the 
part of the Americans, was 750 as brave and disciplined 
troops as the Gritish army could boast, who surrendered at 
discretion as prisoners of war, to less than 500 raw Ken- 
tucky volunteers, besides six brass field pieces. ‘The in- 
stant Gen. Proctor saw his line penetrated by the Ken- 
tucky volunteers, without anv further effort, he mounted 
his horse and fled with as much precipitation, as if all the 
ghosts of the murdered Kentuckians at Frenchtown were 
at his heels. "lhe attack made by Col. R. M. Johnson, on 
the Indians, was necessarily of a more obstinate and bloody 
nature. 'Phey were 1,300 strong and advantageously pos- 
ted, under cover of the woods, and consequently “made 
fearful slaughter in Johnson’s ranks, as he approached the 
margin of the swail where they lay ambushed. Finding 
it impossible to dislodge them on horseback, Johnson or- 
dered his men to dismount and attack them sword in hand. 
In the heat of the engagement, he and Tecumseh, the cel- 
ebrated Indian Chief, singled out each other and met in 
deadly, fierce conflict; Tecumseh on foot, Johnson moun- 
ted; a large log between. As he essayed to round the log, 
Tecumseh fired and wounded him severely; his horse, A 
the same time, was perforated by a number of balls. "As 
the warrior raised his battle axe, to give the finishing blow, 
Johnson presented his pistol and shot him through the 
heart. ‘The instant Tecumseh fell, the gallant Johnson’s 
horse dropped dead under him. He was so weak with the 
loss of blood, that it was with the utmost exertion he could 
extricate himself from the dead animal; his weakness was 
such that he afterwards had to lay along side of his dying 
war steed, until carried away in an Indian blanket. At 
this time Gen. Harrison came up with the main body and 


completed the rout already commenced. 


The matchless bravery and heroic devotion of these - 


_ Kentuckians, during and subsequent to this sanguinary 
action, have ‘acquired for them an imperishable fame. In- 
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stead of glutting their revenge, on the prisoners whom the 
fortune of the day placed at their disposal, for the cruel and 
cold blooded murder of their friends and countrymen, at 
Frenchtown, they treated them with all the kindness in 
their power; thus proving to the world, if proof were wan- 
ting, that “the truly brave are always humane.” ‘The ex- 
traordinary achievments of this memorable day, most deci- 
dediy, prove them warriors of no ordinary cast. 

Let us, for a moment, take a view of the strength and 
position of the hostile armies, at the commencement of the 
separate actions. ‘The Americans engaged were barely 
one thousand strong; divided into two divisions of five hun- 
dred each; the one commanded by Col. Richard M. John. 
son, the other by his brother, Lieut. Col. James Johnson. 
The British were full two thousand one hundred strong, 


divided, also, into two unequal divisions; the first, consis-— 
ting of 800 veterans and six brass field pieces, under the 


immediate eye and command of Gen. Proctor; the second 
consisted of 1,300 Indian warriors, under the control of 
the celebrated chief, ‘lecumseh, who were securely formed 
on the inner verge of aswamp. Now mark—Lieut. Col. 


James Johnson, with his command of 500, charged, sword | 
in hand, 800 British regulars, and six field pieces, and - 
compelled them to surrender at discretion. Col. Richard . 
M. Johnson, at the same time, with his division of 500, at- . 


tacks ‘Tecumseh and his 1,300 warriors, and defeated them. 
The whole affair, then, stands thus: 1 000 raw Kentueky . 
volunteers, capture and defeat 2,100 disciplined British - 
regulars and Indians, together with six field pieces. 


The author has not been led, by any means, to dwell on , 
these particulars, to detract from the generally established | 
military character of British troops, but merely to show 4 
what raw, undisciplined troops can effect, when comman- 
ded and led by such brave and efficient leaders as Gen. 


Harrison and the Cols. Johnson, proved to be, on this oeca- 
sion. For what signifies the bre avery or discipline of any 
troops, when led or commanded by such a milksop as Gen. 
Proctor? Gen. Harrison had now the complete control 
- of Upper Canada as far as Kingston. 'The whole of the 
British troops, with their out posts, were ordered to fall 
back on that point, to defend it against a daily expect 
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attack, by Gen. Wilkenson’s army, from Sackets Harber. 
From the general panic that prevailed among all classes, noth- 
ing could be more easily effected than the taking of Kingston 
at this particular juncture. The militia were frightened, and 
returning to their homes by companies; the friends of free in- 
stitutions were in ecstacies; they believed their deliverance 
from colonial misrule now placed beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. They saw their American friends in command of 
the Lakes, avd in possession of all the fortifications, west of 
Kingston. ‘They heard ihe desponding language of the Gov. 
General, Sk George Provost, who remarked at Fort Welling- 
ton, to the late Bishop McDonell, and in the hearing of the 
author also, “If Gen. Harricon and Wilkenson follow up the 
advantages, which the victories on Lake Erie and the Thames, 
have placed in.their poster Upper Canada must be abandoned, 
—there is .no alternative.’? The whole of the British Seuhie 
concentrated at Kingston, their only hold in Upper Canada, 
except Fort Wellington, at this time, did not ence one thou- 
sand five hundred men. 

A fortnight after the battle of the Thames, Gen. Harrison 
received orders to fall back, with his division, to Malden; 
nlace Goy. Cass in the command of Detroit, and proceed with 
the remainder of his forces to join the army of the centre at 
Buffalo. Expectation was now raised on tiptoe. ‘lhe object 
of this sudden manoeuvre was generally understood to bea 
simultaneous attack on Kingston, by Genls. Wilkenson and 
Harrison, prior to a descent on Montreal. ‘The plan of opera- 
tion was well concerted, and the force and means provided, 
amply sufficient for the purpose. Had it been acted on with 
an energy and ability similar to that which carried the fortifi- 
cations at Little York, or obtained the victory at the Thames, 
the British would have been driven to Quebec, their last and 
only strong hold in Canada. ‘To all appearance, every thing, 
so far, bade fair to the accomplishment of this object. Kings- 
ton was weak and short of provisions; the militia disaffected 
and deserting by companies, could not be trusted; the British 
fleet under Commodore Yeo, blockaded by the Amerie 
commanded by Commodore Chauncey; on the other hand, the 
army appointed to attack Kingston, under Gen. - Pketaon, at 
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the British navy; who, at this time, dare not show a sail outside 
Kingston harbor. Was there ever an opportunity more fair or 
favorable? But unfortunately for Canada, Gen. Armstrong, 
about this time, was appointed Secretary of War. A new ar- 
rangement took place. ‘The attack on Kingston was abandon- 
ed. Gen. Wilkenson ordered to proceed down the St. Law- 
rence, to form a junction with Gen. Hampton, and then 
advance ona wild goose’s chase to attack Montreal. General 
Harrison seeing his favorite plan of securing Upper Canada 
soliaquished ; an inferior officer placed over hun, and seeing 1n 
prospect the failure of the campaign, by the total abandonment 
of the Upper Province, and realizing that he could be of no 
further service to his country, resigned with disgust. Gen. 
McClure, after burning Newark, retreated with his command 
to Buffalo. And the republican Canadians had the extreme 
mortification of seeing themselves in the same vexatious situa- 
tion in which they were before the victories of Lake Erie and 
the Thames. The goddess of victory, who had hitherto favor- 
ed the American flag of Liberty, as if ashamed of their want’ 
of military judgment, in not embracing the opportunity of a: 
victory so feasible, and to all human appearance, so certain, 
deserted their cause on the frontier for that season, and again 
once more favored the British. 

Had the command devolved on Gen. Harrison, it was the 
universal belief of the highest military characters in Canada, 
that Kingston would have fallen with litfle loss; and that he 
would have swept the Canadian frontier, and securely lodge edi 
-his army in winter quarters at Montreal, or Three Rivers] 
If we may be allowed to judge from his former victorious 
career, there can be no doubt but the campaign of 1818, would 
have ended differently to what it did. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Battle of Chrysler’s Farm. 


——$— 


On the 30th of October, Gen. Wilkenson, with a flotilla of 
three hundred Durham boats, and seven thousand men, descend- 
ed the St. Lawrence to join Gen. Hampton’s division of four 
thousand strong, who was expected to be waiting for him at 
St. Regis, and from thence to proceed immediately to put the 
main part of his orders into execution—the taking of J) ont- 
real. 

On the 11th of November, an army of observation, con- 
sisting of eighteen hundred British regulars, commanded by 
Col. Morris, of the 89th regiment of _ foot, overtook his rear 
division of seventeen rovene strong, at Chrysler’s farm, in 
Williamsburgh. A desparate engagement of three hours du- 
ration took place in the open field. At the onset, the Ameri- 
eans charged with such fury that the British advance was 
thrown into disorder and compelled to give groun id. However, 
it was only the panic of a moment. They instantly rallied 
and in their turn drove the Americans across a ravine. Each 
party now occupied the ground on which they commenced. 
From this time, a regular succession of rolling volleys were 
kept up by boih sides for nearly two hours. ‘The American 
left again charged the right of the British, and were in act of 
taking possession of their artillery, when a party of the Cana- 
dian fencibles made a feint on their rear as if to cut off their 
retreat. ‘The Americans, on perceiving this, made a precipi- 
tate retreat, and assumed their former position in the line. Im- 
mediately afterwards, a squadron of dragoons attempted to 
turn the British left; while another detachment of infantry 
essayed to enfilade their rigat. ~The former was re pu ised by a 
body of Indians who lay in ambush in the edge of the woodss 
and the latter by a party of Canadian fencibles who were sta- 
tioned for that purpose on the road. The British now charged 
in their turn,and captured a field piece, which narrowly escaped 
being retaken. Every means which brave and determined 
cominanders could devise to turn each others flanks and decide 
the fate of the day haviug failed, all at once the British threw 
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off their great coats, the Americans their canteens and haver- 
sacks. The action was carried on with redoubled exertions 


for some time on both sides. ‘The Americans at last made an- 


other desparate effort to retake their captured field-piece— | 


took some prisoners, but failed in their object. After this af-— 


fair, the Americans pressed hard on the British center, who 
maintained their position with astonishing firmness. At this cri- 


tical moment, when victory, to all appearance, was about to | 
decide for the Americans, Gen. Covington, their brave com- | 


manding officer was mortally wounded, and carried off the 
field. Atthe same time, a few reckless inhabitants appeared 


in the rear of the British lines to take a view of the baitle. It. 


being in the dusk of the evening, the Americans took them for 
a reinforcement, and the British gun-boats also heaving in 
sight, they considered it useless to contend any longer—retired 
in good order to their boats, leaving the British in possession 


of the battle ground. 
For the eh s engaged on either side, this was unques- 


tionably one of the fairest, most soldierlike, and best contested | 
actions that be place during the war. The British loss was - 


two hundred and Mee in killed and wounded, besides some 
prisoners. ‘The loss of the Americans in killed and wounded, 
by their own official account was four hundred and forty-one, 
besides prisoners. 

Were it not for the favorable and masterly position which 
the British occupied, aud the stern tenacity with which they 
maintained it through the different vicissitudes of this hard 
fought action. [t would otherwise have been impossible for 


them to have withstood, for a moment, the several furious at-. 


tacks of the American troops. 
The author having taken an active part in this engageme nt, 
as well as in some others, bas thought proper to be thus mi- 


nute, to show the folly of those who assert, and even maintain, - 


that no troops in the world can compete with the British, man 


to man, ina fair fight in the open field. This is mere idle , 
talk—-sheer nonsense. The American soldiers have, in the 4 
present, as well as on former and subsequent occasions, prov- | 


ed themselves a full match for the British in the open fields 
whether at charging with the bayonet; manceuvring, or long 
shot,’particularly when led by resolute officers. He has had sev= 


ral opportunities of witnessing and even feeling the truth of | 
this assertion. But, it may be objected, that the Americans in 4 
this engagement were more than twoto one. Very true. Ba | 
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mark; the British were all regular soldiers, in the highest state 
ef discipline. They had also the choice of position, and the 
wind in their favor; which must be admitted as equal to half 
the battle. The Americans, on the other hand, were undisci- 
plineds the most of them not over six weeks in the service; 
jraere 1 raw recruits. Bat as an offset to this, at the battle of the 
‘Thames the British were nearly three to ones; yet they were 
‘compe elled to surrender, in a fair fight in the open field, to a 
handful ef raw Kentucky volunteers. Nevertheless, it must 
a conceded that generally they are as brave and as well dis- 
ciplined as any in the worlds but this does not prove them su- 
Pesior to all others. 
Before closing these remarks, we would observe that, dur- 
ing the battle just mentioned, the Americans charged as of- 
ten as the British, and with a like success; which proves that 
the American soldiers are at least a match forthe British 
troops in their own vaunted and favorite mode of fighting and 
wend deciding battles. Away, then, with the foolish, silly idea 
that the British can beat the world on a charge in an open 
field. But, granting, for a moment, that the British can beat 
the world inacharge in an open field, it must then be admit- 
ted, as a plain matter of fact, that as the Kentucky volunteers 
did beat the British (who can beat the world) on a charge in 
the open field atthe river Thames, that the Kentuckians can 
beat the Finelish and the world. We leave the reader to his 
own reflections on the merits of this subject, and only state that 
this contrast has been drawn without any intention to disparage 
ithe military fame of the British troops. Its object is rather to 
expose the unnatural meanness of those citizens who desire to 
build up and confirm the military character and prowess of for- 
eign troops at the expense aad ruin of the American soldier’s, 
whose cstablished valor and military reputation stands at least 
jequal to any inthe world. 
| Gen. Drummond, a British officer of the highest military ac- 
lonirements, and who had fought in Hurope and Asia, immedi- 
jately after the battle of Lundy’s Lane, declared that the Ame- 
ge troops were more stubbern and unyielding in the field of 
Jaction than any others he had ever encountered. 
| Col. Morris, who commanded at Chryster’s farm, remarked 
jin a conversation with one of his officers, shortly after the ac- 
tion, that the Americans were equal, if not superior to the 
French on a charge, and very tough customers at long shot. 
Af this i is the character given them by their enemies | surely 
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they ought to expect something similar from their friends and 
countrymen whose battles they fought with so much credit. 
But we must return to our subject. 

Immediately after the action at Chrysler’s, Gen. Wilkenson 
received a despatch from Gen. Hampton, stating his inability, 
for want of provisions and the lateness of the season, to meet 
him at St. Regis. On the receipt of this intelligence, a coun- 
cil of war was summoned by Gen. Wilkenson, by which it was 
decided not to attack Montreal, but gointo winter quarters at 
French Mills, on Salmon river. And so ended the campaign 
of 1813—a campaign which, after the victories of Lake Erie 
and the Thames, gave the Americans the entire control of 
Upper Canada. But for want of military judgment and decision 
in the coramander-in chief, a proper and cordial understanding 
between the general officers, and the unfortunate misunder- 
standing between Gens. Harrison and Armstrong, Upper Ca- 
nada was lost and Montreal not even approached. 

The Canadian republicans saw the failure with regret, and 
deeply deplored it. They saw, also, their sanguinely cherished 
hopes of an immediate deliverance from the British government 
irretrievably blasted. The news from Europe convinced them 
that the wars tn that quarter were about terminating in favor of 
the allies; that Great Britain would be able to send out early 
in the spring an army sufficiently formidable, not only to guard 
the frontier, but to carry the war into the United States; that 
it was, therefore, their interest as well as duty, as matters turn- 
ed out so unpropitiously, to make a virtue of necessity, and 
reconcile themselves to their lot—make a show of loyalty 
where none existed. Their confidence in the ability of the A- 
mericans to conquer the Canadas, after neglecting so favora- 
ble an opportunity, was entirely lost. Consequently they turn- 
ed out readily afterwards, to do their turn of duty when called 
upon. ‘The loyalists were in ecstastes when, in place of hear- 
ing, as they expected, by every day’s express, the surrender 
of Montreal, it was officially announced that Gen. Hampton, 
on entering the Lower Province, was repulsed at Chattaugue 
by a handful of militia, and Gen. Wilkenson compeiled, after 
the battle of Nov. 11th, to go into winter quarters. Their joy 
at this unexpected turn of affairs in their favor, was unbound- | 
ed. But what astonished them as much, was the sudden change 
of the disaffected. In the month of December, their enthusiasm 
was raised to the highest pitch. Despatches were received | 
from the war office, announcing that a large reinforcement | 
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would be sent to their relief, early in the spring. The receipt 
of this intelligence gave new life and activity to every depart- 
ment. Preparations were commenced on a larger scale than 
ever to fortify the frontier; laws were enacted to compel males, 
from the age of sixteen to sixty, to bear arms and do duty.— 
The militia were placed ona more efficient footing; and every 
exertion made to augment the navy. 

About the last of february or the first of March, 1814, Gen. 
Wilkenson broke up his encampment at French Mills, and re- 
tired to Plattsburgh. On the 30th, he entered the Lower Pro- 
vince with 4000 men. The next day he attacked the British 
works at La Cole Mills, and was repulsed with considerable 
loss. The unfortunate termination of the last campaign, and 
the disgraceful issue of this invasion, brought Gen. Wilkenson 
to a court martial, which reluctantly acquitted him. 


CHAPTER VITE. 


Battle of Lundy’s Lane. 


Nothing further, of importance, ieee by until the 3d OF | 
- July, when Gen. Brown, at the head of 4000 effective men: 
crossed the Niagara river, and took possession of Fort Erieg 
which surrendered without any resistanee. The next day, he 
marched with his army to atiack the British forees at Chippe| 
wa, commanded by Gen. Riall. Both armies met on the oper 
field. The contest was obstinate and bloody. In this, as aj 
Chrysler’s Farm, the American commander aisplayed consid, 
erable military science, and the men an unyielding determina 
tion. The British fought with their usual bra avery, and fo 
sometime, victory seemed to incline in their favor, but finallys 
the Americans charged with such fury, that they broke thei 
lines, and drove them from their intrenchments with the loss o| 
514 men, and compelled them to retreat towards Burlingtoi 
Heights. The American loss was 328. Here, again we see, 
the Americans more than a match for the British, on a eharg¢ 
in the open field. It is true, they were more numerous, bu 
the British were strongly intrenched, and had the advantage o| 
position. ‘The news of this defeat spread a momentary gloon; 
over the Royalists. Liet. Gen. Drummond, on receiving the 
official despatches relative to the affair, left Kingston with q 
large force, joined Gen. Riall at Burlington Heights, cssintal 
the command, and immediately advanced towards the Ameri 
can encampment. On the 25th, the opposing armies met a 
Lundy’s Lane, close to the falls of Niagara, and one of the 
most obstinate engagements, recorded in modern warfare, fol} 
lowed. Late in the afternoon, the advance of the Americans,| 
under Brevet Gen. Scott, advaneed in line of battle, in the facg 
ofa tremendous and destructive fire; with unflinching firmness. 
until they occupied a favorable position. The firing was! 
now carried on with deadly effect on both sides, the British) 
numbering at least, two toone. During this unequal part ro} 
the contest, Gen. Scott maintained his ground with an abs 
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éy and perseverance, which astonished his enemies; but for- 
jiunately, Gen. Ripley coming down to his assistance, restored 
‘the battle. The firing of the extended lines, fora few moments 
represented conflicting sheets of lurid flame, sporting beneath 
frolling volumes of smoke. It was a grand and terrific sights 
ior a moment, the British gave ground, totake a position on an 
jeminence in rear of their right. Gen. Brown, at this time, 
lcame on with the reserve; the Americans had now, fora while, 
}greatly the advantage in numbers, but as the night began to 
jiall, the 104th Regiment and some flank companies joined the 
British, and placed the combatting armies nearly ona fooling. 
|Chese were ordered on the right of the Royalists, who were 
}posted in a ploughed field. The strength of both sides was 
now fairly engaged, except the militia, whom Gen. Drummoad 
Hwould not trust, and who were ordered to the rear. Their am- 
funition was taken from themand given tothe regulars. The 
Inight being pitchy dark, the contending armies could only distin- 
|guish each other by the flashes of their firing. A heavy col- 
[umn of the Americans advanced unperceived, to the right of 
the British, who were obliged to wheel back on their left to pro- 
tect their flank, Gen. Drummond crying out to his men, ‘‘stick 
lto them, my fine fellows,’’ at the same time, an American ofh- 
eer, supposed to be Gen. Scott, in animating his men, directed 
them with a stentorian voice, ‘level low, my brave boys, fire at 
\theer flashes.” The commanding officer of the 89th Regt. was 
fordered to charge this column of Americans, which was 
‘promptly executed, by driving them down the slope of the hill. 
But they instantly rallied at the base, and left of the hill, 
and in their turn, charged the Royals and drove them some 
distance tothe rear. The 89th coming up at this time, in their 
rear, mistook them for the Royals, and were letting them pass 
on as such, but while they were inclining to the leit, they had 
to advance in front of the Grenadiers of the 104th and 108d 
Regiments, who were in the act of firing at them when a Brit- 
ish field officer rode up and ordered them not to fire, as “it was 
the 89th.”’ The Americans took the hint, and called out,the 89th 
‘The word ‘‘recover arms,”’ was given, and, as they were ad- 
vancing towards their own lines, they came in contact with 
a strong detachment of the 49th and Royals, who, by some ac- 
cident, were far in advance of their own line; a dreadful scene 
ensued. It was, for some moments, the reign of carnages— 
shoulder to shoulder, foot to foot, the combatants fought with 
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more than mortal energy;—fora few minutes, nothing was 
heard in that section of the field, but the rattling of bayonets; 
the clashing of swords,—the deep groans of the dying. and the 
shricking cries of the wounded. ‘Pne Glengarries marched to 
the assistance of their fricnds, but, from the darkness of the 


night, they mistook the 49th and Royais, for the Ameri- 


can troops, which enabled the latter to retire unmolested.— | 


The firing from the British and American lines, resembled w 
quick succession of short rolling flashes of lightning. It was a 
ecand but terrific sight. <A heavy column of the Americans 
charged the British right, seized their cannon, and drove them 


beyond the hil. ‘They attempted to retake them, but were re- § 


aaiedd with a heavy loss. The Americans, for want of means, 
to bring them away, spiked a few, and left them on the ground 
where the British took them in possession. About 11 o’cloek, 
.P M., the firing began to slacken on both sides; at half past¢ 
eleven, it ceased with a few cccasional random shots. Thus 
ended one of the most desperate, bloody, and obstinate engage- 
ments that ever took place on the continent of America. I¢ 
was a drawn battle, neither party having gained the least ad- 
vantage. The field, the next morning presented an awful sight. 
The Briton andthe American, lay stretched at musket’s lenth¢ 


each with his bayonet plunged deep in the others breast.— ~ 


Some time after the action, the dead of both armies were col- 


lected by the British and piled in tiers alternately with tiers of 


rails, and burned. 

Both armics remained on the ground until a little before day~- 
light, when the Americans retired about a quarter of a mile.— 
Both parties were so cut up, that neither was In a state to re~ 
new the action. The Americans shortly afterwards fell back 
to Fort Erie, the British following ata respectful distance. 

After this sanguinary engagement. the reader can judge 
whether the Americans are a ‘match for the British, on a charge 


in.an open field, either by night or day. The British lost in | 


killed and wounded, 877. American, do. 860. 

. On the 4th of August, Gen. Drummond invested Fort Erie 
with 8000 men, and onthe 15th, attempted to carry it by as- 
sault, but was reputsed with a loss of 600 men. Onthe 17th, 


the Americans made a sortie, and compelled Gen. Drummond. 


to raise the siege and retire with great loss. Gen. Izzard hay- 
ing arrived to the relief of the besieged, with 5000 men, after 
leaving a respectable garrison in the Fort, advanced towards 
Chippewa, where Gen, Drummond had taken post. On the 
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20th of October, another engagement took place in which neith- 
er party had the advantage. Large reinforcements having ar- 
rived at Quebec during the summer, from Wellington’s army 
in France. Sir George Provost, the Governor General of the 
Canadas, having sent strong reinforcements to the Upper Prov- 
ince, was busily employed | in making preparations, to remove 


oY 
the seat of war from the Canadian frontier to the United States. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Battles of Plattsburgh and New-Orleans. 


An army of thirteen thousand men, and a numerous train of 
artillery, were concentrating at Montreal, Chambly and St. 
Johns; preparatory toa descent on Plattsburgh. Gen. M’Comb, 
the American commander, having early intelligence of Sir 
George’s design, made every preparation which time and means 
allowed, to give t} he invaders a warm reception 

About the Ist of September, this large army marched in three 
divisions, which ied in regular succession at Plattsburgh, be - 
fore the evening of the 10th. 

At this time, the American fleet, commanded by Com. M’- 
Donough, was lying to the southwest of the mouth of the Sar- 
anac, prepared to receive the enemy. On the 11th, the Bri- 
tish flotilla, under Capt. Downie, was seen rounding Cumber- 
land Head, and bearing towards the American fleet. On a pre- 
concerted signal, the British land forces were to attack the fort 
the instant the fleets became engaged. The moment the first 
broadside was heard, Sir George opened his batteries, pouring | 
tremendous showers of rockets, balls and shells at the Ameri- 
can works, which were not slow in answering by a steady and 
well directed fire. The British troops made several desperate 
efforts to cross the Saranac and carry the works; but were as: 
often repulsed with serious loss. In one of these attempts the - 
76th regiment was nearly literally cut to pieces. After two; 
-hours hard fighting, the flags of the American fleet waved tri-) 
umphantly over the waters of Lake Charnplain. 

A short time afterwards, the gallant Gen. M’Comb, with 
his fifteen hundred Vermont and New-York volunteers, silen-, 
ced the British batteries, and compelled Sir George Provost, 
with his immense train of artillery, and thirteen thousand Wel- | 
lington veterans, to retreat, minus twenty-five hundred men, 
and two-thirds of his military stores. | 

Such was the chagrin of these hitherto victorious troops at 
the disgraceful result of this action, that five hundred and aps 
wards threw down their arms and deserted. Gens. Power an 
Brisbane declared to Sir George that ‘they would never pet 
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mother sword under his command in North-America.” 

The retreat finally turned into a flight; the soldiers de- 
erting by companies. ‘lhe dead were left unburied, and 
he wounded to the humanity of their enemies, who, as on 
dl former oceasions during the war, proved rather the Sa- 
naritan than the foe. 7 

Sir George was called home immediately after the war, 
o stand trial; but died, it was supposed of a broken heart, 
yefore it came on. 

Victory appeared now determined to make the Amert- 
‘aus full and complete amends for the misfortunes of the 
irst year of the war. 

On the 22d December, 15,000 British veterans, under 
he command of the hitherto victorious Gen. Sir Edward 
Packenham, landed below the eity of New-Orleans. On 
he Sth of January, he led them in person to attack the A- 
nerican works, commanded by Gen. Jackson. On their 
vdvancing within range, the American batteries poured a 
nostdestructive fire on their columns. ‘The British not- 
withstanding advanced—-closed their ranks as fast as they 
vere opened by the fire of theirenemy. At length they 
ame within reach of the small arms. Six thousand mus- 
‘ets and rifles instantaneously poured an incessant torrent 
ff death upon the assailants. ‘The shock was terrible.— 
fundreds fell. Being unable to proceed, they fled. Gen. 
-ackenham, in attempting to rally them was killed. A 
econd time they advanced under Gens. Gibbs and Kean. 
3ut this attempt proved more deadly than the first. Again 
hey broke and fied. Again they rally and advance, but to 
neet a more certain destruction. Gens. Gibbs and Kean 
seing severely wounded, they fled in every direction. 

The fiela of action presented a dreadful scene of carnage. 
(he British loss in killed and wounded amounted to 4006 
nen. ‘The Americans had only 13 killed and wounded. 
| On the 18th the British embarked on board their ship- 
ing, satisfied that American soldiers were made of rather 
pugher materials than the French. 
| With this engagement the war closed, which. with the 
|ffair at Plattsburgh, cast as brilliant a halo of glory on the 
American arms, as the battle of Waterloo did on the Bri- 
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tish in 1815—for the British beat the French, and the Act 
mericans heat the British. 

Let it be remembered, that ever since the capture of Lit-: 
tle York, in April, 1813, the American troops fought with) | 
a gallantry and determination that destroyed the conceit, » 
mortified the pride, and cooled the vauntiiig military ardor | 
of their haughty enemy; and compelled them to acknow- 5 
ledge that they were the most obstinate and unyielding en-y 
emy they had ever met. And as an act of justice it must# 
be admitted, if they did not exceed, they at least rivaled the = 
heroes of the revolution. ( 

The English having beat the French out of Spain and | 
Portugal ; and carried by assault fortifications deemed im- 
pregnable—st ch as Badagos, naturally enough imbibed the ¢ 
idea that they were more than a match for any other troops | 
in the world. ‘They looked upon the Americans, there-} 
fore, when compared with the accomplished French sol- 
diers, as mere feather-bed recruits, and hardly deserving : 
the name of soldiers. But the battles of the Thames, Chip- 
pewa, Lundy’s Lane, &c. taught them a lesson they can 
never forget, and which extorted from Gen. Riall, at the 
battle of Chippewa, the exclamation, “Damn them, how | 
they fight!” | 

It is singular, that after the taking of the capital of Up-) 
per Conada, ihe Americans rather sought for, than avoided) 
a battle with the British. And although not always suc- 
cessful, yet they were seldom beaten. ‘This is an establish-} 
ed fact. 

A parallel to the defence of Plattsburgh and New-Orleans) 
may in vain be sought for in the late Enropean wars. None’ 
to equal either of those ean be produced. {t has been urg- 
ed by British apologists, that but apart of their troops were 
in the affair at Plattsburgh. This is, to say the least, a ve- 
ry unmilitary apology. ‘They were all there, and ‘under 
arms ; and it only serves to add fresh laurels to Gen. M’- 
Comb’ Ss reputation for superior abilities in arranging his 
defence, so as to prevent the whole force of the enemy 
bearing upon him at once. He repulsed them; took two 
thirds of their booty, and more prisoners than he had men. 
That was enough; and whether he captured beauty with 
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ihe booty is quite immaterial. ‘I'he British fled before him 
asif flying from an earthquake. At the commencement of 
the action they were nine to one; and at the battle of New 
Orleans, nearly three to one. ‘This appears almost incred- 
ible; but they are, nevertheless, stubborn historical facts. 
| ‘The American navy on the main proved, on fair trial, 
‘superior to the British navy, ship to ship, with only one 
‘solitary exception—that of the Shannon and Chesapeake. 
}On Lakes Erie and Champlain, the American fleets captur- 
ed the British. All of which proves that the Americans 
‘are, either by sea or land, a match for the British. 
| Thus ended the war with Great Britain—neither power 
|having gained or lost one inch of territory. But on the o- 
icean and lakes, the American navy bore away the palm. 
In this summary of the principal features of the war on 
the frontier, we have stated the facts from our own know- 
‘ledge and experience. We will next proceed to show its 
subsequent effects on the administration of the government 


of Upper Canada. 


CHAPTER X. 


Censequences ef the War, in the Province, 


ewes 


The war being over, it was generally believed, from the | 


S 


large promises held forth at its commencement by Gen. + 


Brock, that all old grievances would be forthwith redressed. 
And in consequences of the apparent loyalty of all classes, 
towards the Jatter part of the war, the authorities having 
witnessed their sufferings and losses, that government 
would adopt a more liberal, impartial, and conciliatory 
course of administration. But in this they counted with- 
out their host. 

As Gen. Brock was killed in the early pait of the war, 
and Sir George Provost recalled in disgrace, their promis- 
es were considered no longer binding. ‘i‘he militia were 
dismissed with a bare “Thank ye”—the grants of land pro- 
mised for their services were withheld, on the plea that 
they were entered for actual settlers 

Gov. Gore, on assuming the administration, after his re- 
turn from england, finding himself so warmly received by 
his old companions in corruption, the executive and leg- 
islative councillors ; and finding, by their representations, 
that the peeple were more loyal than when he left them, 
and that his arrival spread universal joy throughout the 
Province, concluded that this arose from the high opinion 
entertained of his former administration. Instead, there- 
fore, of inquiring into the real state of affairs, and shaping 
his administration to the exigency of the times, he adopted 
his old system—squandering the waste lands of the Crown 
by thousands, to worthless minions, leaving the publie bu- 
siness of the Province to be managed by the Executive 
Council, as best suited their own interests. The House of 
Assembly being generally composed of plain, poor, unedu- 
cated farmers, were, in consequence of the vast patronage at 
the disposal! of the Executive, easily brought over to their 
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measures, and hence few laws, but such as favored the ad- 
ministration were enacted. 

The farms of the agriculturists being in a ruinous and 
dilapidated state, froma their being necessarily neglected dur- 
ing the war, the farmers were too busily employed in re- 
pairing and improving them,to pay any attention to the pro- 
ceedings ef their representatives in the Legislature. {he 
debates were not published through the usual medium of 


newspapers; and the farmers were altogether ignorant of 


what was doing in their Parliament. At this period there 
were but two newspajers in the Province. 

In 1816 it was officially announced that Gov. Gore was 
about to be recalled. By a hint from the Executive, the 


-obsequious Assembly, as a token of their high consideration 
_ for his imparting to them individually, by patent, thousands 
ofthe choice lands of the Province, granted him £3000 
sterling of the people’s money, to purchase plate on his ar- 


rivalin England. ‘This unmerited sum was granted, too, 
at.a time when the people could not obtain ove farthing to 
be expended on their reads, which were in a worse state 
than John Bunyan’s slough of despond. ‘This appropria- 
tion was afterwards called the Spoon ull, No Governor 
of the Upper Province evér deserved Jess from the public 
chest, or received more than this choice specimen of cor 
ruption. 

At the close ofthe same session, the. Assembly passed the 
aisual supply bill; sent it to the upper house for adoption. 
The latter thought the lower house so perfectly at their con- 
trol, that instead of accepting or rejecting the bill in toto, 
they took the liberty to alter and amend it to suit their 
views, and returned it to the Assembly for their concur- 
rence. 

A rupture between these branches of the Legislature fol- 
lowed, whieh n early involved the Province in a civil war. 
The lower House constitutionally maintained that the 
Legislative Council had no right whatever to alter ora- 
mend a single item of any money bill sent them for their 


approval. On the other hand the Council as stubbornly 


maintained the contrary, ‘I'he subject was finally refer red 
to the Home Government, who decided | in favor of the low 
ff 
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er house. Had they tamely yielded this privilege, their | 


pittance of liberty would have forever been annihilated, 


From this time forward the Legislative raiinal took as 


decided stand against the Heise: of Assembly 


their high authority, by strangling every bill sh it pass- © 


ed, hinrever beneficial to the walfate of the Province, not 


in strict accordance with their aristocratical views and: 


principles. 


In 1817, Mr. Robert F. Gourlay, a gentleman of family | 


and dieineuon from Fifeshire, in Scotland, being somewhat 


reduced in his circumstances, preceded his family, to pre- ? 
pare a location and settle with them in the Province.—- | 


Shortly after his arrival, an invitation was given him to 
visit Little York, the seat of government, to make himself 


acquainted with the affairs of the Province. ‘This - 


invitation was accepted. On visiting the several govern- 


ment departments and inquiring into the public affairs of | 
the administration, the glaring mass of corruption and ex- « 
tortion which met his eye at every glance, and in every | 
quarter, astonished him to that degree, that he hardly be- | 


lieved it possible. But the more he inquired, the more he 
was convineed. ‘Ihe liberties of the people he found little 


superior to ‘Russian serfs--the House of Assembly, a ! 
mockery of representation—the bench of justice as corrupt |} 


as can be imagined, and prostituted to party purposes—the 


magistrates chosen for their ignorance and sycophancy— |} 
the adherants of an established church dominant in every | 


office—the revenues of the Province unaccounted for ; 
squandered in pensions and sinecures, on old Jawyers 
and worn-out judges and flatterers—the people high- 


ly taxed, without receiving any benefit—the land offi. 


ces inaccessible to the poor emigrant, from exorbitant fees 
—the waste lands of the Crown frittered away in sutpris- 
ingly large blocks, for a trifle, to favorites, while the poor 
man could he ardly. obtain a lot—the improvement of their 


roads left to statute labor—the natural resources of the ‘ 


Province lying dormant for want of encouragement to 
men of capital and enterprise. This was what Mr. Gour- 
lay called “ the reign of corruption, run mad.” 

fle immediately communicated the result of his inqui- 
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ries to the public; called upon them, as they valued their 
own and their country’s welfare, to call township meet- 


}ings, draw up resolutions expressive of their grievances, 


and respectfully embody them in petitions for redress to the 


/ home government—that they might be assured that neither 
| his Majesty nor his ministers knew any thing of the nature 


and extent of the malversation and corruptions practised 
by the yer sovernment on his faithful subjects in 


| Upper Canada. That it was the intention of the imperial 


government that they should enjoy the British constitution 


to its utmost extent; instead of which, they had not, as 
' matters were conducted, even the shade of its shadow. 


And in order to convinee them of this fact more fairly and 


| fuliv, he undertook to travel through every township, and 
| address them on every particular 
| tion. 


challenging contradic- 


The leeches of corruption took the alarm; despatched 


| their emissaries in every direction, to prejudice and forestall 
| the public mind, calumniate his character and THORS, 
| counteract his efforts, and brow-beat him wherever they 
i could. But finding the people too firm and enlightened to 
| be misled, and seeing their craft in danger, ever artifice that 
| malice could suggest or cunning devise was resorted to, to 


entrap the patriot in the meshes ‘of the law. 
At the next sessions of the Assembly, they found little 


difficulty in bribing the members to make it felony for any 


one to call or attend political meetings of any kind on any 
pretence whatever. 'Lhey succeeded. 

Mr, Gourlay was indicted and imprisoned for nine long 
months in a dark dismal dungeon, fod on felon’s fare, de- 


| prived of pen, ink and paper. At length, with his health 


ruined, his constitution broken, his strength prostrated, and 
his intellect impaired, he was bron¢ht to a mock trial, con- 
demned, and banished to the United States. 
_ Mr. Ferguson, the editor who published his communica- 
tions, was also apprehended, and died in jail from extreme- 
ly cruel usage. 

The British and Irish immigrants that settled in the Pro- 
vince, at this time, were generally of the old country radi- 


cal school, and consequently united themselves with the 
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provincial reformers in politics, which so annoyed the tory 
compact, and cormorants: in office, that to prevent their fu- | 
ture increase, they prevailed on the House of Assembly to 
petition the Imperial Parliament to put a stop to any fur- 
ther emigration to the Province from the British Isles, on 
the oround that the Province was overrun with paupers of ! 
the worst description, who were too tgnorant and idle to 
earn an honest livelihood, a nuisance fo the country, and a 
heavy burden on the more industrious classes of setilers— 
than which nothing could be more false. 

In 1820, the electors of the Province, aroused from 
their former political apathy, as if from a long slumber ; 
encouraged men of known liberal principles and talent to 
offer themselves as candidates for the then approaching e- 
lections. Both parties, tories and reformers, entered the 
field, at this time with an energy and resolution never be- 
fore witnessed in the Province. he former had influence 
and means. ‘The latter had some influence, but no means. 
The election day came, and furnished a scene which is not 
to be met with any where else than at a Canada election. 
‘The taverns were opened by the candidates to their respec- 
tive friends,and the whiskey and rum, which flowed ad lib- 
_titum, soon produced the worst consequences. ‘The ‘Tories 
and the liberals, each marshalled their forces, and marched 
to the polls with colors and music, where they were amus- 
ed with promises never intended to be fulfilled. ‘The 'To- 
ries raised their Gid cries, “ Down with the Yankees ;” 
“Hurrah for Church and State.” The reformers, equally - 
vociferous, cried, “ Equal Rights and Yankee privileges ;” 
“ Ne Church and State Corporation.” Confusion became 
confounded. The Orange band struck up, “ Croppies lie 
Down,” and “The Boyne Water ;” while the Catholic par- 
ty cried, «O'Connell an@ ould Ireland.” The shellelah 
and the brick-bats soon made their appearance. Hurrah! - 
the drunk and sober are all at it. The magistrates looked — 
on and encouraged the melee. The Orangemen at last ran ; 
the Radicals shouting “Vietory.’". ihe peotcns English, - 
U.E. Loyalists, and Trish sones and war cries were heard F 
above the confusion. The hustings were destroyed. Dan- | 
gerous wounds were given and received ; till at last some 
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drunken magistrate just managed to hiccup “ ‘Vreason,’’ 
and sent an order for the nearest regulars. 

Such reader, isa faint picture ofa Canadian election. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of the 'Vories, with their 
rum, whiskey, and shellalahs, the reformers elected a ma- 
jority of Liberals. But the vast means of patronage at the 
disposal of the Lixecutive, soon obtained for them a prepon- 
derance in the House. ‘The people were now more than 
ever convinced that while the Governor had such vast 
means of corruption at his disposal, the elective franchise 
would avail thein nothing; that however honest and ee 
the intentions of newly elected members ete the 
baits held forth were generally too te: ye for nany of 
them, and that they sacrificed the public AEN for their 
personal interest. 

Again they petitione ed the Home Government to remedy 
this crying evil, and effectually stop a practice so ruinous 
to their liberties, and so demoralising in its consequences 
to the welfare of the Province. his, like all former peti- 
tions, was laid aside. 

Mr. Willis, an eminent and learned lawyer, was sent out 
as Chief Justice of the Upper Province. On entering on 

the discharge of his duties, he found the bench of justice 

and the law practice corrupt to the last degree ; and on at- 
tempting to reform them, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion, he was, w ee the shadow of any crime, suse 
from office, ruined in his estate, and sent back in disgrace, 
greatly regret: oa by the people. 

About this time, Wi if iam Lyon McKenzie commenced 
his career as editor of the Color ah Advocate. Ofall men, 
he was the most honest, industrious, and nee evering jour- 
‘nalist who ever wielded a ee in the British Provinces. 
The hidden sinks of official pollution and corruption which 
he ferreted ont and exposed to public view, ‘exceed any 
thing which had till then been supposed to exist. Bribes 
were offered him; offices were promised; but to no pur- 
pose. Persecutions he despised. They only redoubled 
his diligence, and gave a keener edge point to his pen. 
Like the bird oi the storm, the fiercer it ane the more tri- 
pephantly he struggled. ‘He lashed the enemies of liberty 
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and equal rights with a whip of scorpions. He regarded 
the Tories as the rankest enemies of good government and 
itberal institutions, and treated them as such. hey read 
his paper, but to trace their withered characters. He was 
a deadly cancer in their eye, and they felt it. “Vhey took 
the cowardly advantage of his absence ; entered his office 
at noon-day; mal. treated his mother, a lady of eighty 
years ; destroyed his press, and threw the types into Lake 
Ontario. 

Not long afterwards, an Indian chief, a half-breed, was 
employed to assassinate him. Even the Executive Coun- 
cil were known to have formed plans for his destruction ; 
but notwithstanding he still lives, a tormenting thorn in 
their side. 

Another liberal editor, Mr. Francis Collins, for having 
exposed the “native malignancy” of Chief Justice Robin- 
son, and charging home the bribery of the bench of judges, 
was fined, and imprisoned fer one year, and died immedi- 
ately after his release. 


CHAPTER Xi. 


Sir P. Maitland’s Administration. 


| When Sir Perigrine succeeded Gov. Gore, great hopes 
| were entertained from the conciliatory nature of his instruc- 
itions, that every grievance would be adjusted and a better 
jpolicy pursued: but the issue of his administration proved 
jmore restrictive and intolerable than any former one.— | 
| Laws were passed to prevent American books being used 
|in the common schools, as well as against American citi- 
|zens being employed as teachers. This was very remark- 
jable, when it is considered that the majority of the members 
| who supported these laws, were themselves American citi- 
| zens, by birth and education. Another one was passed by 
ithe same assembly, to prevent gentlemen of the Jegal and 
medical professions, from Great Britain and Ireland, prac- 
|ticing in the Province, until they underwent a second 
| course of an other five years’ study, under some Canadian 
| ignoramus. 
| It was at the commencement of this administration, that 
| three millions of the public lands, which, by right of royal 
| promises, belonged to the militia of the Province, for their 
services during the late war, were sold at 40 cents per 
jacre, toa company of [.ondon speculators; to which the 
jindustry of the settled population had given value, but 
| which had been constantly refused them, as purchasers, at 
| one and two dollars per acre. These lands, while in pos- 
| session of the company, are, by virtue of the purchase, ex- 
/empt from taxes, to the great injury of the Proviuce. 
| The clergy reserves are also exempt from taxes; but 
| when leased to a poor man, taxes are immediately deman- 
| ded, and should the lessee, after two or three years occupa: 
tion, surrender it up to its clerical owners, it ceases, instan- 
ter, tobe liable until re-sold. While all wild lands, owned 
_ by resident or non-resident holders, are taxed, not even ex- 
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cepting the U. Is. Loyalists, who were granted their lands 


free of all taxes and encumbralices, hag their endeared , 


relationship to the British crown, and if not paid within a 
Stated period, the taxes are doubled and the land liable to. 


sale by the sheriff. In 1832 and 1833, many thousands | 
of acres of these lands were sold at nominal prices, the: 
whole of which were purchased by the monied aristocracy, © 


to the great injury of the poor owners. 


in eae of the remissness of the American set- | 
tlers in taking up arms against their countrymen, during | 
d) 

the late war, and their uniform adherence to the principles 


of democr racy, and their unwearied opposition to the op- 


pressors of their adopted country—it was deemed expedi- , 


ent, Ze the harpies in office, to introduce a bill to declare 
them ulicns: ; incapable of holding or con veying real estate, 


although the half of Upper Canada either bel longed to or had i 


passed through their hands. his was done, and another 


bill immediately introduced to enable them, in the event of 


their abjuring their native country and its democracy for- 
j \ 
ever, to ho Id their farms, but hot to vote at elections.— 


These bills passed an assembly which it was not difficulé 


to bribe or intimidate, and was sent to England for the 
royal assent. ‘The Democrats took the alarm. They saw 
in this the downfall of their party and principles, and with 
them the remaining liberties of the country. <A central 
committee was appointed, of which Mr. McKenzie was 
confidential secretary. Mr. Randall, M. P. P. who had 


suffered much for his American birth and principles, wag 


chosen to proceed to England with the documents entrus- 
ted to his charge, for the colonial office, who, with the 
acute management of Mr. McKenzie and the.assistance of 
Mr. Eume, carried his point with Lord Goodrich, and re- 
ceived a full pledge that the Americans who had been 
subjects in Canada, from four to foity- years, might so re 
main without abjuring thelr native country or principles 
The late Maes Mathews, on half pay, royal artillery, 
and member of th » Assembly, a staunch reformer and faith- 
ful servant of the public, for calling on a company of 


strolling American players, out of jest, to play Yankee” 
Doodle, was called home to account for his conduct,—de- } 
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-prived of his half pay, and became another victim to the 
native malignity of the detestable family compact. 


Mr. Robert Randall, for his constitutional opposition to 


the oppressors of his adopted country, now hes entombed 


in a country in whose service he suffered the most heart 
rending persecution and aceelerated death. 

‘This cursed faction, instead of meeting the punishment 
due their crimes, have been raised, at every immolation, 
to higher honors, and in every case they have been pro- 
moted in direct opposition to the complaints of the people. 

During this Robespierre administration, for it deserves 


no better name, occurred the arbitrary and scandalous 


olitrage, perpetrated upon the rights and property of Mr. 
Forsythe, by a military force, advised by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and sanctioned by the Governor. ‘he Attorney Gen. 


was shortly afterwards promoted to the Chief LUSH 
‘This flagrant and high handed outrage became the subject 
of inquiry before a committee of the ‘House of Representa- 


evidence before the committee; 


i en 
* 


tives, and Messrs. Givens and Coffin weresustained by 
Gov. Maitland, in their refusal to obey a summons to give 
in fact, they produced a 
written document, subscribed by Gov. Maitland, prohibi- 
ting them to attend. Thus it appears an outrage was per- 
petrated, by orders of Sir Perigrine Maitland, and then his 
authority, influence and power were exerted to prevent 


investigation. Nor is this all; for Sir Perigrine wrote a 


calumniating despatch to the Colonial oftice, giving a 


false character to Mr. Forsythe, and traducing the Assem- 
bly that interposed in his behalf, as factious, disaffected 


and Republican. 

Sir George Murray, then principal Secretary of State 
for the Co lonies, on receiving a correct and saa Sie state- 
ment of the affair, rebuked Sir P. Maitland for his long and 
artful despatch against the Assembly’s parliamentary priv- 
ileges. Yet he was permitted, without further censure, to 
follow his old course. 

The people petitioned his Majesty’s Government, to re- 
eall this pious Nero, and strongly urged them to consider 
their deplorable condition, and afford that relief which the 
exigency of their sufferings, and the peculiar situation 
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of their affairs demanded. They also represented the dissatis~ 
faction and anxiety of the people; the determination of the 
Provincial Government to defend and enforce arbitrary princi- 
ples, and to oppose the application and operation in the Prov. 
ince, of the acknowledged principles of the British Constitution, 
aud drew a comparison are their condition, on the one 
fea and the prosperity of all classes, and the improvements 
f all kinds, in the neighboring states, on the other. They 
care their country as olessed with a fine and bealthy climate, 
a productive soil, unequalled natural facilities. for internal 
communications, and an industrious and enterprising popula- 
tions; that in consequence thereol, ey. ought to see the country 
flourish and improve, at least as much, Eos the pea as hap- 
py and prosperous, as their adjoining neighbors. But instead 
thereof, the withering and oppressive system pursued by the 
Administration, had rendered unav: ailing the natural resources 
and advantages of the country, and paralized all its enterprise, 
Mr. Barnabas Bidwell, an eminent lawyer and a man of 
great i | and acquired abilities, and of exemplary morals, 
was, 2 little prior to this, duly elected member of Parliament. | 
In Btha ides of his uncompromising Integrity in the cause 
of constitutional reform, and his unwearied exertions against 
arbitrary encroachme leerned advisable, by the tory 
members, to prevent, if possible, so formidable an opponent 
Ber upyin ga a seat among them. It was reported as a pretext, 
that Mr. Bi beak while Treasurer of the state of Massachue 
setts, aes embezzled some of the public monies of that state. 
This was eek His seat was disputed. A committee was 
Seay to eee thither to inquire into the merits of thal 
charge. After a strict inquiry, the committee returned—re- 
ported the charge untrue, and his character above suspicions 
but he must be got rid of at any sacrifice. Having in vain 
sought for aught against his character, it was at last suggested 
that he had not conformed with the particulars of the naturalisl 
zation laws, and consequently could not be considered a sub- 
ject, and therefore ineligible to a seat. -The reader wilf une: 
derstand, that to become naturalized at that time, the following 
particulars were required: Ist, a residence of seven years in| 
the Province :—2d, to partake the sacrament on the bended | 
knees, at the altar of the established church, and immediately | 
afterwards take the oath of allegiance, before a commissione 
appointed for that purpose. Mr. Bidwell, as well as two third 
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or more of the naturalized subjects, declined, from religious 
or conscientious principles, partaking the sacrament in the es- 
tablished church; nor in fact, until then, did the government 
deem it any way necessary or essential to exact this particular 
point, as the act requiring it was an Imperial and nota Provin- 
cial one; consequently, from non-usage for forty years, it was 
EGnsideréd obsolete; but Mr. Bidwell must be dispossessed of a 
seat in the Legislatare; even at the hazard of making nine- 
tenths of the subjects aliens, which was accordingly done This 
desperately wicked act roused all classes in the Province, to a 
state of desperation, and were it not for the superior manage 
ment of Messrs. McKenzie, Bidwell and some others, the con- 
sequence would have been most serious. 

This mad Assembly went even so far as to propose a bill to 
compel British emigrants, arriving by the way of New York, 
or els¢where in the United States, to remain seven yeurs in the 
Province, and take the oath of allegience, before they could 
be entitled to the rights of subjects, Gov. Maitland was at 
length recalled; but instead of being brought to an account, 
and punished for his arbitrary government, as he ought to 
have been, he was promoted to higher honors. 


CHAPTER ‘XIL. 


Sir John Colberne’s administration. 


Sir John Colborne succeeced; who, like all former gov- 
ernors, On as suming the administration, pronused a speedy 
redress of all grievances, and encouraged the people with 
promises of ‘happier and better times, but these, like all for- 
mer ones, were only made to answer ‘ 1e purposes ofthe day. 
Maitland’s administration was very justly denominated, the 
Reign of “Corruption run mad.’’ ‘These were the palmy 
days of church and state, of shuffling profligacy and rotten” 
borough. mongering. Instead of redress sing grievances, one 
of the first acts of this administration was, to multiply i irre. | 
sponsible banks ; to: grant large salaries for small services? 
to alienate the school lands for a job; to pass rotten borough 
bills, whereby to destroy the last vestige of independent: 
representation; property declined in value; thousands of' 
the settlers left the Province ; money daily became scarcer, 
and credit difficult to be had. During this administration, | 
the exertions of the House of Assembly, in passing good and: 
wholesome laws, were rendered useless by that curse of all 
legislation, the mock House of Lords, called the Legisla-: 
tive Council. ‘This branch of the Canadian Legislature is! 
chosen by the Governor, for life. Baad | of the people,! 
and conseque ently, is at the nod of the Executive. Among! 
the bills passed by the Assembly, ane black balled by the’ 
Council, are the following: A bill to protect the ag ricultu-- 


zal interests of the Province from aruinous foreign compe-. 
tition ; to provide for the just and equal distribution of the 
proper! y of persous dying intestate, by taking away the 
right of primogeniture, as “the law now stands. Bills were | 
also passed, to secure an impartial trial by jury ; and to take | 
from the sheriffs, who hold their offices during executive | 
pleasure, the power which they possess of pi seking juries : to 
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relieve the Quakers, an excellent class of subjects from bur- 
dens and penalties which are imposed by the militia laws, 
and which are, in time of peace, altogether unnecessary ; 
to improve common schools, and increase the public funds 
for their support; ‘l’o amend the charter of King’s College, 
in conformity with his majesty’s recommendation, and the 
wishes of the people, so as to put the Institution into oper- 
ation on just and liberal principles; ‘l’o provide for the sale 
of clergy reserves, and the application of the monies arising 
therefrom to objects of common benefit and utility ; ‘l’o pro- 
mote the peace, freedom, and independence of electors of 
members of Parliament, by adepting the mode of voting by 
ballot. All these measures, and many others, were re- 
jected by the legislative council, and the labors of the House 
lost. It is right, “that the reader aboard fully understand the 
materials which composed the Legislative Council. It con- 
sisted of seventeen members, exclusive of the Bishop of 
Quebec ; of these not more than fifteen ever attend to their 
legislative duties, and out of the members generally present, 
six were of the governor’s council, and eight office holders 
under the vovernment : and the remainder generally candi- 
dates for office. ‘This was the Legislative Council ef Can- 
ada. 

Mr. McKenzie, a bold and persevering asserter of consti- 
tutional reform, was six times ousted from the Assembly, 
and as often returned by the people. 

The elective franchise became reduced to a mere cypher; 
and Sir John Colborne gave the finishing stroke to religi- 
ous liberty, by creating 57rectories or parsonages, accord- 
ing to the establishment of the church of England, under 
the great seal of the Province, and endowed them out of the 
clerey reserves. ‘l'o these rectors, or parsonages, ministers 
have been, or are to be presented, as are their successors in 
future, by ‘the covernment, and they are, according to the 
39th clause of the act “To hold and enjoy the same, and 
all rights and profits thereunto, belonging or granted, as ful- 
ly and amply, and in the same manner, and on the same 
terms and conditions, and lable to the same performance 
and the same duties as the incumbent of a parsonage or 
rectory in England,” and the next clause of the act provides 
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for the exercise of “spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and authority,” according to the laws and canons of the 
church of Isngland. Under which clause, of course, eccle- 
siastical courts will be established, as no other church or 
court can fully exercise such spiritual and ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction. According to the act, the government may en- 
dow the parsonages, from time to time, and erect and con- 
stitnte as many more, as the governor may deem needful ; 

so that these parsonages may be multiplied beyond all eal- 
culation. The different clergy of the church of England, 
have received from the government in exchange for their 
own private property, large quantities of the clersy reserves; 
for Instance, the Rev. James Coglan, surrenders 36 acres 
of land in the townhsip of Hope, for 1020 acres in different 
townships; the Rev. Benjamin Croynon surrenders 4 acres | 
of land, and receives in exchange 1892 acres!! The Rev, | 
Francis Evans surrenders 5 acres in Woodhouse, and re- | 
celves 800 acres in Waipole!! Rear Admiral Vansittant | 
has been permitted to share in these good things, for the . 
benefit of the church, and has receive din exchange for a 
house and two acres in Blandford, 3090 acres of valuable 

land !! | 

The land thus conveyed to them in exchange, becomes . 
their property, and of their asssigns forever —not their SuCc- 
cessors in the sarcedotal office. All comment upon such , 
transactions is unnecessary. 

These endowments, and all these grants in exchange for , 
messuages, and lots of land, are in addition to the large reg- , 
ular allowance that is annually paid to them by the Gov- 
ernment, out ofthe public monies of the Province, without , 
the knowledge or consent of the people. h 

Thus, in one year. in contempt of all their humble re. , 
monstrances, and earnest protestations against church es- 
tablishments and government patronage ofa single sect Sif 
ty-sevren government parsons have been established in the , 
Province, under its Great Seal, to make it irrevocable. | 

In this way, the government opened a new source of , 
political influence, and not only established a State church 
among them, with spiritual and ecclesiastical Jurisdi pom 
but a state chureh, of which, government is the sole patron. § 
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by having the exclusive right of presentation, or appoint- 
ment. ‘I'he people expressed the strongest feelings of in- 
dignation and astonishment, at this proceeding, by peti- 
tions to the home government. Year after year, they 
and their representatives have been straining every 
nerve, to procure the ap ypropriation of the clergy reserves 
to some useful public purposes, in which all might, impar- 
tially and equally, participate. For upwards of thirty years 
have they solemnly and indignantly protested against 
the establishment of any state chureh. ‘I'he people, 
from one end of the Province to the other, again, 
and again, petitioned the provincial and imperial parlia. 
ments on the subject. ‘hese petitions proceeded, not only 
from the people, indiscriminately, but also from public bod- 
ies. ‘The explicit and distinct representation on this sub- 
ject of the Methodist Episcopal Conference in 1831, in their 
address to his chalet ibiakt be forgotten; inasmuch as it 
produced a most offensive reply from John Colbor ne, which 
caused much excitement and dissatisfaction at the the time. 
The observations contained in the address on the subject of 
ye public funds to the support of religions bodies, 
and of thus Sh ed ie a the clergy rsserves, were distin- 
guished for wisdom and truth. In 1832, McKenzie was 
delevated to Kingland, with petitions sicned by 21,000 free 
holders, expressing similar sentiments. [n fact, all parties 
aud atl denominations -on this matter, have bbe n agreed, 
and have so remained, with a unanimity and perseverance 
that is surprising. 

Equally decided and uniform have been the exertions ‘of 
the Assembly, to effect the same object. They had repeat- 
edly addressed his majesty; they had also as frequently ex- 
ercised the powers given to them by the constitutional act, 
to repeal those parts it, which relate to the appropriation of 
the clergy reserves ; although these bills like many others 
ardently desired by the country, have been contemptuously 
rejected in the legislative council. So numerous and urgent 
have been’ those representations to his majesty’s govern- 
ment, that the appearance, at least, of a favorable disposition 
on this Subject, was at length obtained from the cabinet 
minister, 
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fn 1832, the Liouse of Assembly were informed by Sir 
John Colborne, in a message, dated 25th of January, 1832, 
that he had his majesty’s commands to make to them the 
following communication. 

«The representations which have at different ttmes been 
made to his majesty, and royal predecessors, of the prejudice 
sustained by his faithful subjects in this Province, from the 
appropriation of the clergy reserves, have engaged his ma- 
jesty’s most attentive consideration. He has with no less 
anxiety considered how far such an appropriation of terri- 
tory is conducive either to the temporal welfare of the min- 
isters of religion in this Province, or to their spiritual influ- 
ence. Bound no less by his personal feelings, than by the 
sacred obligations of that station to which providence has 
called him to watch over the interests of all the protestant 
churches within his dominions; his majesty could never 
consentto abandon those interests, with a view to any ob- 
jects of temporary and apparent expediency. It has, there- 
fore, been with peculiar satisfaction, that in the result of his 
inquiries into this subject, his majesty has found, that the 
changes sought for, by so large a proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of the Province e, may be ‘carried into effect without sa- 
erificing the just claims of the established churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland. The waste lands which have been set 
apart as provisions for the clergy of those venerable bod- 
ies, have hitherto, yielded no disposable revenue. The pe- 
rioa at which they might be reasonably expected to become 
more productive, is still remote. His majesty has solid rea- 
son for entertaining the hope, that before the arrival of that 
period, it may be found practicable, to afford these churches 
such a reasonable and moderate provision, as may be ne- 
cessary, for enabling them properly to discharge their sacred 
functions. His majesty, therefore, invites the House of As- 


sembly of Upper Canada, to consider how the powers giv- 


en to the Provincial Legislature e by the constitutional act, 
to vary or repeal this part of its provisions, can be ealled in- 
to exercise most advantageously for the spiritual and tem- 
poral interests of his majesty’s subjects in the Province.” 
This was a pledge of no ordiinary solemnity, on the part 
of his majesty’s government, not to proceed in opposition 


/ 
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o-representations which had,at different times,been made to 
his majesty, by so large a portion ofthe people. ‘T’o estab- 
ish and. endow these rectories, In opposition to these re- 
nonstrances, was as flagrant a violation of royal promises 
ind good faith, as can, well be imagined. In Lord Glen- 
Ig’s instructions to the governor, it is distinctly intimated, 
hat the disposal and appropriation of the clergy reserves, 
ire to be left to the legislature of the Province. Under these 
ircumstances, how coul ld the proceedings of the govern- 
ment, in the formation and endowment of those rectorieés, 

ae the exchange of lands, evidently a system of jobs, be 

‘econciled, with a decent reg ard to good faith and justice, 
o the interests of the Province, or to the well known, and 
{ten declared wishes of the people 2 

"he reflections which such a question suggests, are pain- 
‘uland mortifying. } 

Measures, most affecting the peace and happiness of the 
people, their opinions, and feel ings, were adopted, not only 
without their consent, but in opposition to their unanimous 
und often declared wishes. 'T’o continue their complaints 
seemed now useless 

Lord Glenelg declared, in his instructions to Sir John 
Colborne, that “Imperisl legis lation on any subject of ex- 
clusively internal concern, in any British colony, possessing 
a legislative assembly, is, asa general rule, wnconstete- 
tional, and that to withdraw { from the Canadian to the Im- 
perial legislature,the question respecting the clergy reserves 
would be an infringement on that cardinal principle of 
colonial government ‘which forbids parliamentary interfere- 
unces, except in an evident and well established neces- 
sity.” 

‘These are the professions of the Imperial Government ; 
but what has been its conduct. 

Shortly afte: this admisson, an act was passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament, without even a pretence of necessity, and 
without the consent or knowledge of the people, or their 
representatives, authorising the sale of one-fourth of the 
clergy reserves, and withdrawing from the Canadian to the 
imperial legislature, the question respecting the application 
of these funds, to other purposes, than their original object, 
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such as the support of education, &c. Underthis act, more 
than two hundred and fifty four thousand dollars have been 
raised by the sales of these lands, and.instead of being ap- 
plied to provincial purposes, su ch as the making and repair- 


ing of roads and bridges, it was paid over into ‘the military 


chest and shipped to Old Hngland. 
‘the Hon. Eduvanscks llice, in his examination before the 


ELouse of Commons, on the ‘affairs of Canada, after deseri-. 


bing the general and deep teeling which existed in the pro- 
VA about the appropriation of ‘these reserves, said, “‘sure- 
ly, the framers of that act, must have overlooked the addi- 
tional objeetion of drawing from the small capital of the coun: 
try any part of it, for this invidious purpose.” Notwith- 
standing this caution, and, although the law was a plain 
infringement of the princip nles of the Canadian Cons titution, 
recognised and admitted by them, the neat carried it 
out, not only in selling the reserves, and draining the coun- 
try of its capital, but also in making those unwarrantable 
and profligate exchanges. Whata “practical comment 1s 
this, on British Co lonial Government. Lord Gle onelg, 

must have supposed, when writing the above instructions, 


that the people of Upper Canada were destitute of common 


sense and discermment. 


‘The whole of the transaetion to which we have advert- 


ed from the beginning, prove the necessity, and illustrate | 


| 


the importance of the great object for which the people had. 
been for a long time contending, viz: an “independent re- | 


sponsible government” 


t 


\ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


oe 


Sir John Colborne’s Administration—riots at elections. 


Sir John Colborne’s administration was aiso remarkable 
for the desperate and bloody outrages at the elections,.sanc- 
tioned or connived at, as they were by the authorities. The 
orangemen & tories were encouraged and even urged by ma- 
eistrites and sheriffs, to assault with missiles, and often with 
deadly weapans, every person who might vote for a Liberal 
Member. At Farmersville, in the countyof Leeds, they 
attempted the murder of a Mr. Phillips, for voting a- 
gainst the government candidate ; but fortunately for him, 
in the phrenzy of thelr madness, the y killed a eae or- 
angeman in mistake. And to escape the penalty of the 
law, they appeared before a Grand Jur y, and swore the mur- 
der against Mr.Phillips, a bill of indictment was found,and 
Phillips was tried for his life, by a tory judgeand jurymen, 
but was honorably acquitted of any participation in the 
bloody affair, except what was necessary in his own defence, 
to save his life. In the examination of the witnesses be- 
fore the court, the murder was pointedly brought home to 
the partes who swore out the indictment from the Grand 
sary; but nee were orangemen, and of the government 
party, and there the matter rested. 

Phillips being a true and staunch reformer, and a gentle- 
man of large property; his destruction, at all hazards, 
was determined by these hell hounds. ‘They destroyed his 
property and he was afterwards obliged to escape in the 
night, and seek refuge in the state of New York. In 1838 
at the Windmill, below Prescott, this unfortunate, but brave 
and generous patriot was killed on the last day of the battle 
Mr. Armstrong, a Scottish gentleman of property and influ- 
ence, was embowelled in the streets of ‘lor onto, the seat of 
government, by a gang of ruthless, drunken orangemen, 
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for his manly efforts in behalf of liberal institutions. An 
inquest of orangemen was held over the body, who bro’t 
in a verdict of accidental death. By all accounts, they have 
been the bane of Ireland, but most certainly, a blighting 
curse in Canada. Until their settlement in the Province, 
there never were better, more friendly or obliging neighbors, 
than the-Irish Catholics. But the instant the orangemen 
settled among them, discord, bloodshed, and murder were 
the result. 

The first murder perpetrated in U. C. was by one these 
desperadoes,of the name of M’Sweeny. By the contrivance 
of the government authorties, they so far got the ascenden” 
cy in the Johnstown District by virtue of the cudgel and 
bludgeon as to carry the elections for the governme nt,when- 
ever they ple eased. ‘To bring them to justice was impossi. 
ble, the authorities were on their side , justice could not reach 
them. 

The writer of this work, and the Rev. , of the Bap. 
tist denomination, on returping home, in a one horse car- 
riage, from the ele -ction held at Merrickville i in 1836, were 
suddenly surprised in the woods by a band of these savage 


a ee 


> 


hirelings. ‘heir leader, Hare, a notorious villian seized 


the carriage with one hand, while he attempted, with the 
other, to drag the writer down. A sudden blow of the butt 
end of a large horse whip, laid the intended assassin 
sprawling on the ground, Before his gang came up, 
with the aid of a good horse and a free use of the 
whip, they were soon distanced. ‘The poor timid priest 
was SO Bialutonsd, as to loose.all power of action, during the 
scufile ; but after recovering, and seeing hin self out of dan- 
ger he was the most valliant man the writer ever saw; he 
foamed at the mouth, kicked with his feet, shook his fists 


over the hinder part a the carriage, inviting the [shmael- —~ 
ites to come, if ihey dared. The fact 18, the suddeness of | 


the surprise, had so frightened him, that when fairly reecov- 
ered, it had the eflect of throwing him into a kind of hyste- 
rical frenzy. for, naturally, he was of a very quict, meek 
and pacific disposition. Some time previous to this affair, 
one of these incarnate demons, a Mr. Henry Hamilton, and 
two others, lay concealed at the edge of a swamp throt 
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| which the writer had to pass on his way home froma political 
| caucus. On entering the swamp, these ruffiians sprang from 
i their lair, dianounied him in rather a} gh manner, and were 
|} it not for the timely appearance of With strange gentlemen, 
| they would have accomplished their designs. The author, from 
| the wounds received, was confined to his bed for three months. 
| ‘This Hamilton shortly afterwards killed Mr. Tarbox, an A- 
imerican Citizen, with a saddler’s knife, in Prescott, for which 
| he was appreherded, tried, and condemned, but not executed , 
‘“SBECAUSE HE ONLY KILLED A DAMNED YANKEE.” 

Thus they go it in Canada. Killing a Canadian reformer or 
}a Yankee is the same thing, and the sure way to attain pre- 
‘ferment. At the same election David Ballintyne, a gentleman 
|of character, influence and property, after giving his vote for 
a reform candidate, was immediately attacked by about a hun- 
dred of these ruffains, who beat, cut and mangled his body in 
a horrid manner; broke down the hustings, pratened the poll 
books from the returning officer, and tore them to pieces.— 
Mr. Samuel Bass, a peaceable farmer, on returning quietly 
‘home, was overtaken by a gang of these furies, dragged from 
his horse and left for dead on the Queens highway. Having 
failed to entangle Mr. McKenzie in the meshes of the law, or 
in finding aught against his public or private character, the 
Governor’s nals council! met, on a particular day, to devise 
/means to take his life, as will now be proved by the following 
testimonies: — 
| Home District, ? 

Baw W it: § Came before me, James Hervy Price, 
Esquire, Commissioner for taking affidavits, in Her Majesty’s 
Court of King’s Bench, this di BY William Howe, of the Town- 
ship of York, coach maker, who béing duly sworn, voluntarily 
deposeth and saith, that about four o’clock in ie Mel ce 
‘Monday, 13th of November, inst. as this deponent was walk. 
ing up the street, leading from the public offices to the Govern. 
‘ment House, in company with Mr. John Mantach, of this city 
‘six or seven persons came out of the Governor’s door and out 
of his gate; they were talking about McKenzie, and this depo- 
‘nent distinctly heard the Hon. John Elmsly say to Mr. Allan, 
for he turned to him whilst he spoke,—‘+McKenzie ought to 
have been shot at that time, and the only thing to be done is 
fo take him out and shoot him.” Signed, 

7 W. HOWE, 


* 
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Home District, 

To Wit: é Came before me, James Hervey Price, 
Esquire, a Commissioner for t taking affida ine in the Court of | 
King’s Bench, John Mantach, of the City of Toronto, book- | 
pice who being duly sworn, freely and rol tielld deposeth | 

ud saith, that about the hour of Your in the afternoon of Mon- , 
a the 13th of Nov. inst. as this deponent was walking near 
His Excellency’s gate, in company of Mr. Wiliiam Howe, the . 
Hons. William Allan, Robert B. Sullivan a ad John Elmsley, 
members of the Executive Council of Upper Canada, with sev- . 
eral other gentlemen, came out of the said gate of the Govern= 
ment House,—Elmsley said to Allan, ** MicKenzic should (om 
ought to) have been shot at that tine, and the only thing to be. 
done, is to take him ovt and shoot him now 

Sworn before me, at Toronto, this 14th iw 1837. | 

J. H. Prices, a Commissioner for taking affidavits We. 
Signed, JOHN MANTACH 
When the fountain of a government is so foul and despes_ 
rately wicked as this, what “purity can be expected from the” 
streams which flow from it? 

While Mr. McKenzie was in England, advocating the cause 
of the people, and demanding a constitutional redress of their 
grievances, the harpies of misrule were secretly HER: mn 
circulating counter petitions through the Province and calling on. 
the teachers of common schools; to siga them and make al 
their papils who could write do the same. The teachers durst 
not refuse for fear of losing the government appropriation for 
schools, and the pupils signed them for fear of punishment 
from their teacher. In this manner, they obtained fifty-one 
thousand signatures to their petitions for church and state gov- 
ernment; aials they forwarded to the Colonial office. The 
odds was greatly against Mr. McKenzie; yet, notwithstanding 
this vast difference, on refcring to the petitions, he had little 
or no difficuity in convincing Lord Goodrich of their despe- 

rately wicked tendency, by imposing on His Majesty’s eovertal 
ment, such a mass of puerile signatures. 

Lord Gaderich was convinced, and drew up instructions for 
Sir John’ Colborne, with directions to take the necessary 
steps, forthwith, to redress the evils and abuses comp plained of 
in the People’s Petition. Sir John lost ho time in refering | 
these instructions to the Assembly at their first sitting. But 
the leaders of the tory faction, Mr. Atty. Gen, Boulton an 
Solicitor Gen. Hagerman, instead of acting upon them with 
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that courtesy which was due them, treated the instructions 
with the most sovereign contempt, and abused Lord Goderich’s 
eharacter and benign intentions, witha violence and brutality, 
which would disgrace the least civilized government in Europe. 
They represented him as a political mountebank, adding, 
‘nobody can tell what political caper this political imbe- 
sile may next order. This foolish minister is trying to reduce 
he institutions of the country to rank Yankee democracy.— 
The fools and knaves of the Yankee Republican faction, whom 
Lord Goodrich delighteth to honor—and the fools and knaves 
of the Canadian Republican press,—and they are all fools and 
xnaves, who do not disapprove of Lord Goderich’s conduct, in 
istening to the silly complaints of the swinish multitude, 
gainst. the honorable and learned gentlemen connected with 
ho administration of the government.” ‘This language having 
reached the King’s ear, , through Mr. McKenzie, these worthies 
vere removed from office in “disgrace. But Lord Goodrich, 
peing shortly afterwards created Marl Ripon, retired from the 
Jolon.al office, and was immediately succeeded by tory Stan- 
by, who promoted the disgraced Attorney General to the 
vhief Justiceship of Newfoundland, and restored Hagerman 
b his former offices—so that what one Colonial Minister does 
br the good of the Province, the next is sure to undo3 such 
‘ras the uncertainty of the Colonial soa The grievances 
lomplained of by the people, instead of being redressed or 
meliorated, were left to accumulate, like a roliing snow-ball. 
1aws were enacted during this administration, creating new 
nd irresponsible legal tribunats; clothing oe courts with 
ew means of oppression, and increasing their expenses; au- 
horizing direct taxes on the people, and interfering with pri-. 
ate rights; taking away the rights and privileges of the elec- 
rs. The laws regulating their trade and commerce, were 
hacted in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and conti n- 
ully changed and varied without the Province being consulted, 
‘though the value of their labor and property are deeply af- 
cted by this ever varying system of legislation. 
Pests trade by sea is carried on exclusively { ‘or the advan- 
ge of capitalists, residing in England. England claims an 
cclusive monopoly of the Canadian markets, but allows the 
anadians none in hers. Their beef and pork are prohibited 
the English markets, and their pot and pearl ashes subject 
'the same rates of duty, at London or Liverpool, as the pot 
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and pearl ashes of the United States. By an act of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, it is enacted that United States’ wheat, wheat 
flour, beef and pork, may be imported into the Canadas, either 
by sea or inland navigation, free of duty, and may be shipped 
at Quebec, to any part of the British West Indies, on the same 
terms as the like produce of Upper Canada. By an act of 
Congress, passed in July, 1832, wheat, wheat flour, beef and 
pork, ashes and all other articles, the staple produce of the 
Canadas, are subject toa tax of fifteen per cent. if imported 
into any part of the United States; so you see the monopoly is 
allin favour of England and we United States. This isa 
specimen of the mabner in which they manage Canadian af- 
fairs, inthe English Parliament. The Canadians are confined 
to the markets of the home country, entirely. Were they to 
attempt to extend their trade with other coantries, the protec- 
ting duties imposed by England, in favor of her own merchan- 
dise, would prevent the importation of foreign goods In ex- 
change. Selfishness alone, is the principle which has guided 
Kovland in her intercourse with Cauada, and that selfish policy 
will, undoubtedly, hasten the independence of the Colony; for' 
with all her encouragement of emigration, with all her expen- 
ses of armies, fleets, governors and viceroys, she is but hast-’ 
ening the final consummation. One after another, as they: 
Sigs power, her Colonies will grasp by force, the political 
rights denied to pame ceable petitions; until, in time she becomes 
iHe ‘‘girdled tree” anchih 6 of in the days of the prophet Siri 
Francis B. Head. Of all the measures that ever came before 
tne Assembly, the bill pre oviding for a court of Chancery, wasi 
the most wicked and dangerous. It passed; and the people | 
found that, instead of a court of equity, it proved a court of 
spolation and confiscation. [ts supporters presented it as a 
golden pipi n, but upon trial it turned outa bitter crab. ‘*Go it 
my boys,’ said a respectable Englishman, ‘1 recovered in| 
Chancery, an estate of two thousand four hundred dollars a 
year, and the whole estate, aye, and four thousand. allan into 
the ieee were swallowed by the costs of court.” In nines) 
teen cases out of twenty, the suitors are stripped and beggared, | 
Sir Poach ii orne, determining to give the Canadians, be- 
fore his recall, a surfeit of tory government, commissioned a 
large batch x meg eae consisting of Trish Orangemen aud 
Yankee renegade tories. Nota solitary Scotch, English, of 
Canadian ralomene rwas varatieen because at the previous 
lections they voted contrary to his wishes. ' 
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Old Countrymen may differ as to forms of government; but 
a Yankee tory is a Gibeonite. Strange as some may think it, 
the bitterest enemies of the reformers, exceeding even the Or- 
angemen in virulence and deadly enmity, were these Yankee 
tories. Not cordially liked, even by the Orangemen them- 
selves, they were hated witha perfect hatred by the reformers. 
They were the reproach of their countrys; the disgrace of the 
American continent, and one of the curses of Canada. The 
world did not, and 2ever will, and nevercan exhibit so grovel- 
ing a class of freemen as the tories of Canada. 

It might almost be said, from the course pursued by Sir John 
Colborne, that the Home Governmentappointed him to the ad- 
ministration for no other purpose than to oppress the people; 
squander their resources, and entail on their posterity the op- 
pressions of a church established by law; which church, Cob- 
pétt, im his History of the Reformation, page fourth, says, 
‘Was engendered in beastly lusts; brought forth in hypocrisy 
and perfidy, and obexialies! and nee! on plunder, devastation and 
rivers of English and lrish blood,’? On page 8th, he adds, that 
it was established in England <° ne the gibbets, the racks, and 
the ripping knives.” This church, contrary to the repeatedly 
expressed declarations of nine-tenths of the population, is now 
the law established charch of Canada, with an endowment of 
one-seventh oli site Province, or 15,000,000 of acres, which the- 
Primate of England has declared to be part and parcel of the 
diocese of pat ‘bury. Had the Canadians no other grievan- 
ces to complain of than mercly this, it was of itself sufficient to 
warrant an appeal to arms. 
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Corruption money—High prices. 


oe 


[n 1835, Sir John Colborne ordered $196, * io be paid te 
pensioners and sinecurists out of the peopie’s money, usually 
called the casual and territorial revenue, spingel their, or theie 
representatives consent—one item of which runs thus: * Paid 
A. B. Hawkins, a yankee tory, and P. Robinson, a son of one 
of the W yoming murderers in the Am. revolution, €14,500 for 
expense of starving poor settlers and emigrant pedis eee 
The 17th item reads thus: ‘Paid Joseph Sprages $ 1,200 for 
keeping a small tory school in Toronto. [tem — Paid 
$3,500 to hireling priests of the Presbyterian order. Item 
36th: Paid $12, 370 to hireling priests of the Established 
Church. Item Ist: Paid Roman Catholic Bishop M’Donell 
$3,000 pension. litem 2d: Paid Roman C atholic priests, B5,- 
000; and so on tothe ond of the chapter. he Methodists 


$1,900. The Baptist Church was the only one which refus-_ 


ed the wages of iniquity. 
Ye free born sons of America! what would you think of ; 


President who should, without your consent, undertake toi 


squander your resources in like manner? 

We will here give a list of the Executive and jndieibee offi- 
cers, of Vanada, with their salaries. It will afford an opportu- 
nity of comparing a domestic with a foreign government; a 
government by farmers with a government by strangers Frond 
beyond the ocea 


CANADA. SALARY. MICHIGAN. SALARY. 
Gov. of U. Canada, $24,000 Gov. of Michigan, £52,060 
Sec. of State, 4,000 Sec. of State, 800 
Auditor, 1,460 Auditor, 300 
Chief Justice, 7,000 Chief Justice, 1,600 
Attorney General, 4,800 Attorney General, 250% 


Associate Judge, 4,444 Associate Judge, 


Canadian gov, $45,704 American gov. 
Michigan Judges get no retiring pensions; Canadi: 
geteach $3000 per annum from the pockets of the peop! 


i 
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HIGH SALARIES, &C. GG 


the decency of asking their leave. Thus they go it in Canada. 

It may be asked, What is the cause of this difference in the 
salaries of the officers of these governments? The reasons 
are plain: The people of Michigan govern themselves; Canada 
is governed by imported strangers, whose only interest in the 
Province is that of fleecing the people. Each of the twenty - 
six confederate states chooses its own Governor and Legisla- 
ture; alters and amends its own Constitution; frames laws for 
good government; creates and maintains a militia; appoints the 
judges of the land, magistrates, and sheriffs; has a voice in the 
regulation of trade, the currency, and in questions of war, 
when discussed in the great Parliament of the confederation, 
through its senators and representatives. Canada ts governed 
by the bayonets of foreign mercenaries; has no voice in the 
| choice of her Governors and Legislative Council. She dare 
| neither alter or amend her political Constitution; has no voice 
| in the regulation of her trade or currency, nor in the question 
| of war or peace; she appoints neither magistrates nor sheriffs, 
| militia officers nor coroners; nor has the control of her own re- 
| venues, nor the disposal of her public lands—hence her bad 
| roads, rotten bridges, and little improvements, large salaries 
_and despotic government. 

The British Parliament robbed Canada of its lands; and 
rogues and sharpers, the howling herd of corrupt officials, rob 
it of its money, and its miserable inhabitants dare not complain 
_—for when they ask for reform, they receive coersion. The 
family compact surround the Governor, so that no one not of 
‘their tribe or party can reach him. They actually govern the 
‘country; dispose of its places of profit and distinction, and not 
jonly rule, but insult the people. Being really independent of 
all control, their insolence, rapacity and corruption know no 
| Ree ane if, at any Sees ve Se Veins or even the Home 


| ‘to them hee England. 

Mr. Roebuck, a member of the British Honse of Commons, 
and agent for the people in the Lower Province, remarked, in 
the English Parliament: ‘*While such is the nature and conduct 
of this petty and vulgar oligarchy, I beseech the House to con- 
ier the peculiar position of the people over whom they domi- 
. This people are in daily, nay, hourly intercourse, with 
slicans of the United States of America. They are 
aed to behold, across the frontier, a great people, not 
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more instructed, nor more deserving of good government than 
themselves, self-governed—governed by thoroughly democra 
tic institutions; and what is the result? A state of unexampled 
prosperity—eq ual, rapid, and unceasing improvement; laws 
and institutions that continue in their action as regular as a 
piece of physical machinery. ‘They sce the cheap », governing 
body, having interests identical with the people, and possessed 
of their ever advancing spirit of improvement, aiding all enter- 
prise—in fact, performing the true functions of a government; 
not contented with protecting to the utmost, the property, per- 
son, and reputation of all the citizens, but assisting in all those 
great undertakings which are best promoted by the combined 
efforts of a whole people. With such a sight before them, it 
is not wonderful that the Canadian people “have im bibed the 
free spirit of America, and that the y bear with impatience the 
insolence, the ignorance, the incapacity, and the vice of a nest 
of official cormorants, who, under the fostering domination of 
England, have constituted themselves an aristocrisy, with all 
the vices of such a body, without one of the redeeming quali- 
ities which are Cae to lessen the mischiefs which are the 
natural attendants of all aristocracies. .It is of a people thus 
high-spirited, pestered and stung to madness by this pestilent 
brood, that [ demand your attention,” &c. “If you do not. 
redress their grievances, and permit them the free and full ex-. 
ercise of the rights and privileges granted them by the Constis. 
tution, they wil take for their example the conduct of their. 
neighbors in the year 1776, and throw you off with the s same _ 
bitter animosity, and govern themselves.” | 
Immediately after this, Sir John Colborne was promoted to, 
the Guelphic order of Hanoverian Knighthood, by letters pas. 
tent from the Crown, as a reward for his exertions in keeping, 
down the Yankee faction, and preventing reform, and for Up- | 
hoding a church and state government for so many years in, 
Upper Canada, contrary to the declared intentions of the pede, 
ple. But Sir John was determined not to rest short of the , 
pesrage. In order tostrengihen hischurch and state tory gon 
verament, and to render his measures popular, by giving them 
the appearance of impartiality, by the advice ‘of his secret, 
councillors, it was determined to attach the dissentient preach= 
ers, in consequence of their great influence, to the car of the 
administration. THe, therefore, condescendingly meted out of 
the people’s money, without their consent, a certain sum a 
nually, to the Methodists, Presbyterians, Catholics, and | 3 
tists. The bait was offered, and readily gulped by all but 
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Baptists, who would not touch the unclean thing. Be it remem- 
bered, that previous to this piece of bribery, the ministers of 
these sects were bold and ardent advocates in the cause of re- 
form; and frequently taught the people from the pulpit, ‘that 
a church establishment was an abomination; that it restricted 
the liberty of conscience, and never failed to reduce the people 
io spiritual bondage; that the maintenance of their spiritual 
privileges depenced on their maintaining their political rights; 
that vee libh to tyrants and ungodly Wiites 3 was eine to 
God. But mark ye: they ve no sooner accepted the wages 
of Balaam, than like Balaam’s ass, they found a new tongue. 
It was now: ‘Be ye subject to vhs higher powers; for there is 
no power but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of 
God,” &c. Thus they sold their consciences, and their coun- 
try, for asmall annual pittance of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness; and turned the grace of God into lasciviousness. 
. Despotism has rare ely ever been thoroughly established in 
any country without the connivance and assistance of the cler- 
gy. Liberty, throughout the world, has suffered more through 
their instrumeatatity, than from any other class of people what- 
over. Canada is a living exemplification of this truth. Their 
crouvhing to Sir John Colborne, for less than a mess of pot- 
lage, destroy ‘red the hope of freedom in that unhappy country, 
for some time atleast. Had the other sects, like the honest 
Baptists, stood true and firm to their former integrity, Canada 
would now have been free. From this time forward, these 
yriests found no more fault with the administration, nor could 
chey see any abomination in a church united with the state, un- 
il recently, when the Methodist preachers discovered it a sec- 
ynd time, after the Regis donum was withdrawn. ‘Then like 
other penitent sinners they exclaimed preceavi. But the iron 
sway of the church, incorporated with the state, was now con- 
irmed. 
It was left for Sir F. B Head to drive home the key stone 
nthe despotic arch, which his predecessors had so nearly fin- 
shed. In the commencement of the year 1836, Sir Francis 
»ssumed the reins of government, with ample instructions from 
he Home Government, as usual, TO SETTLE ALL THE DIFFI- 
| ULTIES, 
_ He found, on his arrival, a reform House of Assembly, the 
hoice of the people. ‘The Colonial Secretary handed him Mr. 
A’Kenzie’s book of grievances, as his guide; and, on address- 
4g pe members of the Assembly, the first time, said: **You 
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have great and oppressive grievances, that require important 
remedial measures, without delay. Impartial justice must be 
administered; the people have asked for it; their sovereign has 
ordained it; and [am here to execute his gracious eileen 
pets will only increase impatience.” He stated furthre 
‘that he was sent out to administer the aflairs of the Provindy 
tasuch away that the people should have occasion to be at- 
tached to the parent state, from sentiments of affection and 
gratitude, as well as from principles of duty.”” He portrayed 
the Province as eae like a healthy young tree, that had 
been girdled; its drooping branches oairaatity: betraying that 
its na tural nourishment bad been deliberately cut off. 7 
ne country bailed his arrival as the dawn of happier days. 
eee addresses were poured in to him daily, from all parts of 
the country Expectation was now on tiptoe. Commercial 
and agricultual deputations proceeded from every quarter to 
the government house, to welcome and pay their loyal respects, 
to the GREAT REFORMER, Sir F. B. Head. But as he wasa 
stranger to the Province and its affairs, and knew but little of 
the wants, sentiments, and habits of its inhabitants; andas the 
‘measures complained of under Sir John Colborne’s administras 
tion had been attributed, ina great degree, if not altogether, 
to evil advisers, much anxiety was felt that the new Lieut. 
Governor should cail to his Council persons in whose sound 
constitutional principles the country could put.confidence. His: 
Excellency appeared to have anticipated their wishes, by eall- 
ing to his ‘oie Messrs. Dunn, Baldwin, and John Rolph, 
venthemen of liberal principles, and well qualified for the office | 
from their extensive knowledge of the affairs of the Province. 
These appointments afforded general satisfaction, mot unmixed ' 
however with apprehensions that the influence and presence of. 
the old Councillors, who were supposed to have advised Sir 
Joha Colborne, would embarrass his Excellency and the new 
Councillors, in the pursuit of a more impartial mode of gov- | 
erament. The House of Assembly and the Council were not! 
then aware that the Executive Councii had hitherto been used! 
aga screen for the acts of the Lieut. Governor; for tt was gen~ 
erally understood that they had been consulted on all ye 
affairs of the Province. That the principles of the British’ 
Constitution were not put in practice as it regarded this Coun-’ 
cil, In one respect, was well known, fer it had been the subject | 
of earnest complaint for many years by the House of Com- 
yions; that persons had been appointed or continued as Coun 
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eillors, whose political opinions were in opposition to those of 
the people and their representatives, and in many eases to the 
expressed wishes of his Majesty’s government; as was shown 
in the memorable instance of Lord Goderich’s despatch, But 
the country was ignorant how much the affairs of the Proviece 
had been conducted by the arbitrary will of the Lieut. Govern- 
or himself, with no other counsel than the secret suggestions 
and recommendation of unsworn, irresponsible and unknown 
advisers; and as it ultimately appeared, this appointment of 
the new Councillors was nothing but a deceitful manceuvre of 
Sir Francis, to continue the old system and to gain credit with 
the people at the same time, for liberal feelings and intentions, 
where none actually existed, 

Messrs. Dunn, Baldwin, and Rolph, accepted the office of 
Councillors on the following previously arranged conditions, 
which were fully understood and subscribed to by his Excel 
lency:: 

Ist. That they should be considered in the same relation to 
the Governor as the English ministry were to his Majesty; 
that they should be consulted on all matters relating to the Pro- 
vincial government; and bis Excellency left at liberty toact on 
their advice, or not, as he thought proper. But in the event 
of his adopting or acting on measures independenily of their 
counsel, previously taken, that they should be at liberty to re- 
tire, and his Excellency at liberty to appoint other Councillors, 
with views congenial to his own. 

On these constitutional principles they accepted office; and 
esting toSir Francis’ sincerity,they were sworn in on the 20th 

f Feb. 1837; after which day he never called upon them for 
ee or ea. but carried on the affairs of the Province in 
direct opposition to his own voluntary and solemn engagements$ 
and made appointments highly obnoxious to the people. 

He also withheld the royal assent from 114 bills passed by 
the Legislature; many of which, including the felon’s counsel 
bul, were of the utmost consequence to the welfare of the 
Province. 

It was evident that he had given his confidence, and was 
acting under the influence of secret and unsworn advisers.— 
Under these circumstances, the Council were led to examine 
the nature and extent of their duties under the constitutional 
act, and having discussed the subject with his Excellency per- 
sonally, atthe Council Board, they united afterwards in an 
unanimous and respectful representation, in writing, to the 
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Governor, in which, after adverting to the critica! state of the 


Province, and the general discontent created by the past admin- | 
istration, which no one could doubt, they stated their views of 


the Constitutional Act 31st. George III, Chap. 31st, as it respec- 

ted the Executive Council, and drew up the following address: 
‘MAY. IT PEEASE your ExceLLENcy—The Executive 

Council, impressed with the oath they have taken to discharge 


the duties necessarily resulting from their appointment to ad= 


vise the King and his representative, in the government of the 
Province”’ in the terms of the Constitutional Act ‘upon the af- 
fairs of the Province’? deem it incumbent on them, most re 
spectiully to submit the following representation: 

“The Executive Council recognise the truth of the opinion 
expressed by Lord Glenelg, that ‘*the present is an era of more 
difficulty and importance than any which 2 is hitherto occurred 
in the history of this part of his Majesty’s dominions.”? This 
unhappy condition they ascribe, ina - ry great degree, to the 
hitherto unconstitutional abr idgment of the dutics of the Execu- 
tive Council. Itappears, from the proceedings of the House 
of Assembly, and from the reiteration of established opinion ia 
the country, that neither will public expectation be satisfied, 
nor contentment be restored, until the system of local govern- 
ment is altered, and conducted according to the true spirit and 
meaning of the constitutional act. The delay of this just and 
indispensable course has already excited in the great mass of 


the people alamentable jealousy ard distrust. and has induced: 


the discussion of constitutional changes, the desire of which, 
unless speedily arrested, by aflording the unrestricted opera- 
tion of the 3lst. Geo. III, chap. 31, will not only become more 
fixed, but rapidly increase to a greater and irretrievable ex- 
tent. The policy and measures which have led the Province 
to the present unpleasant condition, seldom passed under the 
review of the Executive Counci’, or were submitted for their 
advice. Nevertheless, its members have been undeservedly 
subjected to the heaviest reproach throughout the country from 
a prevalent belie! that they have been called upoa to fulfil the 
the duties imposed upon them by the constitution, as advisers 
upon public affairs. But amidst the obloquy thus thrown upon 
them, they have studiously avoided any attempt at exculpation, 
by disavowing in their defence any participation in the conduct 
of affairs which they were erroneously supposed to have appro- 
ved. The consequence of this silent endurance of political 
odium has been the perpetuation of the misbelicf that the Exe- 
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cutive Council were conversant with the affairs of the Province, 
upon which they are appointed to advise; and alth ough an op- 
posite Pung Sg has generally prevailed between Governors and 
itheir councillors, yet it has ever been notoriously contrary to 
the state of things SEAN by the community to exist. Public 
opinion respecting the Hixecutive Council and their duties, has 
Ibcen founded upon the terms of the 3lst Geo. [II., to wien 
istatute the people used to express a firm attach: ment; an attach- 
iment which the Council believe never would have ae impalt- 
| led, had the constitution been adininisteyed, — according to 
tis letter or spirit. ‘% z ? From 
the language of the statute it appears atten First, that 
there is an Easier council; secondly, that they are appoint 
ed by the King; that they are appointed to advise the King and 
his re epresentatives UPON THE ‘*AFFAIRS OF THE Provinceg.”’ 
(No particular affairs are specified; no limitation to any parti- 
icular or subject. As the constitutional act prescribes to the 
council, the ‘affairs of the Province,” it requires equal author- 
hity of law to narrow those limits, or oiaee the council from a 
}co-extensive duty. 

Every representative of the King, upon arriving from Eng- 
Hland toassume the government of this country, is necessarily a 
|stranger toit; andthe law has provided for a local council, as 
a source of advice, which, when given, is followed or not, ac- 
| cording to his discretion. - ms But while the consti- 
| tution has assigned to the council this duty, it is only to a very 
|subordinate and limited extent that they have hitherto had op- 
| portunity afforded them to perform it. It is admitted that the 
exigency of the statute can only be answered by allowing the 
l affairs of the Province to pass under their review for such ad- 
| vice as their consciences may suggest, preparatory to the final 
and discretionary action of the Governor upon those affairs.— 
The council mecting once a week rue land matters, while the 
affairs of the country are wittheld from their consideration and 
advice, is as imperfect a fullfilment of the constitutional act as 
if the Provincial Parliament were summoned once a year to 
meet, agreeable to the letter of the law, and immediately pro- 
rouged upon answering the speech from the throne. In both 
cases the true meaning and spirit of the constitutional act re- 
quire that the Parliament should have a general and practica- 
ble opportunity to legislate, and the executive council to advise 
upon the affairs of the country. In the former case, the rep- 
resentive of the King can withhold the royal assent from bills; 
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and in the tatter, reject the advice offered; but their respec- 
tive proceedings caunot be constitutionally circumscribed ¢ 
or denied, because they need the expression of the Royal 


pleasure thie ereon for their consummation. i * 


‘he people have long and anxiously sought for’ the ade 


ministration of their goverumeut, under the representation * 


of the king 5 and the council most re spectfully, but at the - 


same time earnestly, represent that public opmion gpon the 
subject is so fixed, and becomiug so imp ttient, as‘to pre- 
clude the possibility of denying or delaying the measure, 


| 


without increasing public dissatisfaction, and leading to the 
final adoption of other views, as already unive rsally maple - 
fested, uncongenial to the genius of the constitution, and)’ 


most dangerous to the connection with the parent state— 
The remedy, it is feared, is now proposed too late for all 


M 


the advantages desired ; but the longer it is withheld, the 


more alienated and irreconcilable will the public become. 
‘The Council would be happy in establishing a system of 
government, according to the principles recognized by the 
charter of the liberties of the country—an expectation 
which the Council are most anxious to realize. Should 


such a course not be deemed wise or admissible by the gov- 


ernor, the Council most respectfully pray, that may be al- 
lowed to disabuse the public, from a me ta St of the 
nature and extent of duties confided to then 
Signed, PETER Ronee 
GEORGE C. MARKLAND. 
JOSEPH WELLS, 
JOHN H. DUNN. 
ROBERT BALDWIN. 
JOHN ROLPH. 


‘lo this representation, Sir F. B. Head sent a reply, con- 
cluding with the following paragraph : 

“The Lieutenant Governor, assures the Council, that 
his estimation of their talents and integrity, as well as his 
personal regard for them, remains unshaken ; that he is not. 
insensible of the difficulties, to which he will be exposed, 
should they deem it necessary to leave him. At the same — 


time, should they be of opinion, that the oath they have ta. _ 
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ken, requires them to retire from his confidence, rather 
than from the principles they have avowed, he begs, 
that on his account, they will not for a moment hesitate to 
do'so.” 
When the Council accepted office, their political princi- 

ples were made known, and the conditions on which they 
would act. were fully explained to Sit E.. B. Head. -He ac- 
cepted their services, on those conditions, with the avowed 
retention of the opinions they had hitherto publicly enter- 
tained. and acted on. It was, therefore, with pain, that they 
vead the concluding part of Sir Franeis’ reply. hat to re- 
lain “his confidence, and a seat in the Council, they must 
vbandon their principles.” ‘hey considered this pro post- 
‘ton so offensively o hjectionable—so derogatory to the hon- 
or of the king—their own character as gentlemen; and so 
demoralizing to the community, that, without hesitation, 

hey retired from the councils of a man, so palpably reck- 
ess of honor and character, as Sir Franc nm avowed himself, 
His luxcellency contended that he would not take their ad- 
vice upon the affairs of the Province, because it took away 
lis res sponsibility, and that he would not consult the Coun- 
sil about the appointments to office, because at took away 
1s patronage. If it was wrong to ask the Council th ‘aa 
advice on the affairs of the province, was.it not palpably 
30, to make them bear the blame of his misgovernment ?— 
His extraordinary conduct amounted to this, in the issue, 
chat he would carry on an arbitrary government, not because 
E was the best calcnlated to advance the peace and prosper- 
ty of the country, but forthe selfish purpose of displaying 
be extent of his power. For it was not contended that the 
constitution prevented him from consulting with the Coun- 
sil on all matters, ifhe was only desirous of doing so. Sir 
“rancis now, threw off ail disguise, and from the Reform- 
sr, to redress all their grievance es, became the avowed ene- 
my toall reform; abused the Jate Council in unmeasured 
erms, because, “they represented that all governors on their 
wrival from Fingland, were necessarily wholly ignorant of 
the state of the Province,and the character of its inbabitants; 
t seemed, therefore, rational, and prudent to them, that be- 
ore making appointments to office, he should receive the 
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advice of the Council, in conjunction with whom, he could 
make better inquiries, and arrive at safer conclusions, than. 
by his own unaided judgment.” In his reply to the Coun- 
cil, be declared that “the Province had not the Brit, 
ish constitution, nor us resemblance, nor any thing like, 
aresemblance. 'Vhis bold assertion, surprised all classes ; 

for they were accustomed to believe that the governor rep. 
resented his me eats the council his ministers; the legisla 
tive Council th e House of Lords, and the Assemf sly the 
House of Commons, with their resp nective spher ge of opera. 
tion. But Sir Francis, in his reply to the address of the 
Common Council of the city of Vorento, maintained that 
“mo Provinciat administration existed in Canada, or any 
other of his majesty’s colonies;” “that its operation would be 
productive of the most vicious effects.” Laving coerced tie 
new members,to resign and to render his administration st 
premely odious, In the face and teeth of the Asssembly, he 
ealled to his council men of the most ultra tory bess ae 
that could be found in the Province. "The House of As 
sembly regretted, in their remonstrance to him, that when 
he was enabled tl through the late hberal Council, to condi 
his admini ie ition Ina manner efficient and satisfactory. 
caiculated to allay all existing disconten , aud preserve Me 
peace, welfare, and good governm ent of the Proy lucy ie 
should so hastily, rashly and dis ingennously ¢ lisappolm 
public expectation,and fill the Province with greater distrel 
and apprehension, than ever prevailed upon the alten ques. 
tion. ‘The House, hespeohOnl yi but earnestly, ur reed the 
Lieut. Governor, to enforce the principles of the British 
constitution, respecting the confidential advisers of the goy- 
ernment, and intimated an intention on their part, that t 
these just and reasonable wishes were any longer disregard. 
ed, they should withhold the supplies from the govern: 
ment. They declared their regret at tlhe removal of the 
late Executive Council, and their entire want of confid enee 
in the newly appointed members of it, and to prevent ar 
open rupture, they humbly, but firmly requested him te 
take immediate steps for their removal. Sir Francis, nev 
ertheless retained them, disregarding the wishes of the peo. 
yle, thus constitutionally expressed; and answered them 
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Very lavonically, that “he was responsible to none bni the 
King.” No alternative was now left the House, but to 
abandon their principles, privileges and honor, and to be- 
tray their duties, aud the rights of the people ; or to withhold 
the supplies ; which was accordingly dene. But previous 
to this, the citizens ef Toronto addressed the governor as 
follows: 

“We, His Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the inhab- 
itants of the city of ‘Toronto, assembled under tine authori- 
ty of the Mayor of the city, beg respectfully to submit to 
Your Excellency, this, our address, containing the expres- 
sion of our sentiments and feelings in reference to the late 
changes in the Execvtive Council, and of the opinions 
which have been expressed by Your Excellency as to the 
oe of the constitution of this Province. 
| That Col. Simcoe, the first as well as the ablest and most 
enlightened Lieut. Governor of this Province, who was a- 
member of the Parliament of Great Britain, when the sta 
ute 3ist Geo. TfL, chap. 31, commonly called the Constitu- 
sional Act, was passed, was the bearer of that Act to this 
colony, and was authorized ih iat Ste by his Majestys 
zovernment, to declare to his faithful subjects in this Prov- 
‘nce, the nature of the constitution, then about to be put 
nto ‘operation for their benefit, and who assured the people 
ofthis Province fromthe throae, on the opening of the first 
hession of the Provincial Parliament, that the said act had 
ee Glished the British Constituéion, and all the forms 
which secure and maintain it in this distant country,” and 
‘that the wisdom and beneficence of our Most Gracious 
Sovereign, and the British Parliament has been eminently 
oroved, not only; imparting to us the same form of govern- 
nent, but also in securing the benefits of it by the many 
srovisioas that guard that memorable act, so that the bles- 
‘ings of an invaluable constitution thus protected and am- 
lifted, they might hope would be extended to the remotest 
vosterity ; ’ and that the same governor upon closing that 
ession, “specially enjoined upon the members of the Legis- 
ature from the throne to explain to the people of the coun- 
ty; “that this Province was singularly blest, not with a 
nutillated constitution, but a constitution which has stood 
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the test of experience, and was the very image and transcript - 
of that of Great Britain.” 

That it is an essential and inalienable feature of the Brit: 
ish constitution thus to assure us, that the King shall be) 
assisted in all the affairs of government by the “advice of | 
known and responsible councillors and officers who possess 
the confidence of the people, and of the majority of their. 
Representatives ; and that our fellow subjects in the United - 
Kingdom would indignantly resent any attempt to deprive 
them of this part of their constitution, as an infringement 
upon their most sacred rights and liberties, anda step taken | 
to degrade them to the condition of slaves. 

That therecent appointment by Your Excellency, of the’ 
Hon. John Rolph. Robert Baldwin and John Henry Dunn, 
Executive Councillors gave universal cladness and satis: 
faction throughout the Province, those gentlemen having: 
been long known, belovea and respected for the talents ac-' 
quirements, and virtues which adorn their characters; the 
liberal and patriotic principles that they entertain; and the 
important services which they have respectively rendered to! 
the people of this Province; and that the selection of them 
by your Excellency, as your advisers, disposed his majesty’s: 
subjects to hope thata new and bappy era had at length arn- 
ved in the history of this Province. | 

That we have learned with surprise and sorrow that 
those gentlemen, together with the former members of your 
Excellency’ S Council, have found themselves under the ne- 
cessity of resigning their seats, and that your Excellency 
appears to us, to have taken offence for no other reason, 
than the respectful expressions of an opinion in favor of the’ 
government being conducted on the acknowledged princi- 
ples of the British Constitution ; an opinion, stipported by’ 
unanswerable arguments, and writieh they were bound by 
every obligation of honor and duty, as faithful councillors, 
to express ‘to your Excellency. 

That our most sincere respect and gratitude are due to 
those gentlemen, and their late colleagues in your Excellen- 
ey’s Council, for the noble efforts which they made in the 
honorable and upright discharge of their duties, to secure to 
the people of this Province the practical benefit. and faith- 
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‘fal application of constitutional principles of the highest im- 
portance to their liberty and prosperity ; and that we are 
solemnly called upon at such a crisis to declare our firm 
and unalterable determination to resist every attempt to mu- 
tilate and deform our Constitution, by the denial of those 
principles, or the refusal of a full benefit and practical ope- 
ration of them, and that the people of this Province, will 
never.in our humble opinion, be content with a system that 
is only a mockery of a free and responsible government. 

| hat we feel it our bounden duty, to declare to your Exx- 
‘cellency, that the gentlemen whom your lixcellency has 
called to your Council, since the resignation of your late 
‘Council, do not in any degree possess the confidence of the 
people of Upper Canada. 

We further humbly express our disappointment and re- 
egret at the remarks which Your Excellency has, by evil 
and unknown advisers, been induced to animadvert upon 
the circumstances under which your Excellency caused 
your late Council to resign; and that respect which it is 
equally our duty and inclination to pay the Representative 
of our Most Gracious Sovereign, forbids our declaring on 
this painful occasion, any other feeling, than that of an ear- 
nest hope that the persons, whoever they may be, who have 
‘been guilty of such an abuse of your E:xcellency’s confi- 
idence, may be forever discarded by your E:xcellency. 

| In conclusion, we beg leave to state to your Excellency, 
that as subjects of the British empire, we claim all the rights 
and privileges of the British Constitution, and as subjects 
lof a British colony, possessing the powers of self govern- 
iment, given to it by the Parent State, we claim our right 
that the Representative of the Crown shall be advised in all 
our affairs by men known to, and possessing the confidence 
‘of the people ; and as the true friends of his majesty’s gov- 
‘ernment, and to the permanency of our connexion with 
ithe Parent State we earnestly entreat your Excellency to 
regard our opinions and remonstrances (firmly, though we 
hope respectfully expressed) and adopt measures to calm the 
present extraordinary state of public excitement, aggravated 
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by the high hopes created in the public mind by the reme- | 
val of Sir John Colborne, and the appointment of your Exx-_ 


cellency to the head of the Administration. 
By order of the meeting. 
Siened, 'T. D. MORRISON, Mayor. 
Chairman. 
JAMES LESLIE, Sec’y. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S REPLY. 


GENTLEMEN :—Having reason to believe that the meet- 
ing from which you are a deputation, was composed p rin- 
cipaliy of the industrious classes and being persuaded that 
the liberal prineiple of the British covernment, in whatever 
eee it may exist, 1s the w elfare and happiness of the peo- 
ple, I shall make it my duty to reply to your address with 


q 


as much attention as if it had proceeded from either of the’ 


branches of the Legislature, although I shall eae my- 
selfin plainer and more homely language. 

ist. I have no wish to deny “th at Col. Simcoe was the 
first as well as the ablest and most enlightened governor of 
this Province—that he was a member of Parli ament when 
the Statute 3ist Geo. III, chap 31, commonly called the’ 
. Constitutional act was passed ; and that he was the bearer 
of that act to this colony ;” but I ask you, can this possibly 
alter the solemn aet itself? For surely your own plain 
séod sense. will tell you, that Col. Simcoe had no more 
power, either during his first voyage or on his arrival here, 


to alter the charter committed to his charge, than 1 had _ 


power to alter-the Instruction which I lately delivered from 
his majesty to both Houses of your Legislature ; and so if 


Col. Simcoe, instead of saying that the constitution of this 
Province “ was the very image and transcript of that of 
Great Britain,” had thought proper to compare it to the ar-_ 


bitrary governments of Russia or Constantinople, it would 
in no way have injured your liberties, or altered one single 
letter of the written charter of your land. 

2d. Ihave no wish to deny “that in the British constitu- 
tion, the King is assisted in all the affairs of government, 
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| by the advice of known and responsible councillors and of- 
ficers, who possess the confidence of the people,” and who 
| form his majesty’s cabinet; but Col. Simcoe, who you your- 
selves state “was authorised undoubtedly by his majesty’s 
government to declare to his faithful subjects in this Prov- 
ince the nature of the constitution,” created no such cabinet 
nor any cabinet at all, and from his diay, down to the pres- 
ent hour, there never has existed any ministry in the colo- 
ny, except the governor, who is himself the responsible 
minister of the crown. 

Supposing it were to be argued that four-fifths of the 
members of your house of Assembly ought immediately to 
be dismissed, because, in proportion to the population of: 
| Great Britain and Ireland there exist five times as many 
-members here as in the English House of Commons would 
you not think it very irrational that this noble but thinly 
peopled colony should be made “the exact image he trans- 

-cript of the British constitution,” merely because Col. Sim- 
| coe happened to use these words? Would you ia imme- 
diately appeal to your constitutional act on the subject? 
_ Would you deem it just that a young rising Province like 
this, should be afflicted with the same expensive machinery 
requisite for the government of the mother country, 4000 
miles off. 

Would you not fairly argue, that as the whole population 
of this immense country exceeds only by one third that of 
the single parish of St. Mary le-bone in London—and as 
the whole of its revenue does not equal the private fortune 
/of many an English commoner, it would be unreasonable 
|to expect thatthe people of this Province should be ruined 
in vainly attempting to be the “exact image and transcript” 
of the British constitution. 

But the constitution which His Britannic Majesty George 
the Third granted to this Province ordained no such absur- 
dities ; and you Lave only to read that constitution, to see 
‘quite ¢ clearly to the truth of this assertion. 

The yeomen and industrious classes of Upper Canada 
should never allow a single letter to be subtracted from, or 
added to, this great charter of their liberties ; for if once they 
‘permit it to be mutilated, or what may be termed improved, 
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they and their children become instantly liable to find them- 
selves suddenly deprived of their property, and what is bet- 
ter than all property, of their freedoni and independence. 

By this act, you are of course aware that a House of As- 
sembly, a Legislative Council, and a Lieutenant Governor 
are appointed ; but it creates no Executive Council: and if 
people tell you that it does, read the act, and you will see 
the contrary. 

Now, as regards the House of Assembly, you must know 
that being your Representatives, they are of course answer- 
able to you for their conduct; and as regards the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, I publicly declare to you, that | am lable to 
dismissal in case [ should neglect your interests. 

But, contrary to the practice which has existed in this or 
any other British colony,—contrary to Col. Simcoe’s prac- 
tice or to the practice of ay other Iieutenant Governor 
who hasever been stationed in this Province,—it has sud- 
denly been demanded of me that’ the Executive Council are 
to be reponsible for my acts; and, because I have refused, 
ata-moment’s warning,to surrender that responsiblity which 
T owe tothe people,—whose real interests I will never aban- 
don,—I fiud that every possible political effort is now ma- 
king to blind the publie mind, and to irritate its most violent 
passions, - 


But I calmly ask,. what can be the secret meaning of all 
this? Is it usual for one person to insist on bearing another | 


person’s blame? or for a body of men to insist an receiving 
the punishment incurred by an individual superior to them in 
station? Why, therefore, should my Council, whose valuable 
advice, if it were not to be forced upon me, I should be most 
anxious to receive, be required to demand from me my re- 
sponsibility? What reason can exist for attempting to deprive 


me of the only consolation which supports any honest man in. 


an arduous duty, namely: the reflection that he is ready to 
atone for every error he commits, and that he is subject to ar- 
raignment if he offends? Why should it be declared that re- 
sponsibility would be more perfect with my Council than with 
me? Are they purer from party feelings, or less entangled 
with their family connections, than Lam? How can gentle- 
men who have sworn to be dumb, be responsible to the yeo- 
manry and people of this rising Province? How could they 
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possibly undertake to administer this Government, with mouths 
sealed by an oath which forbids them to disclose, to any one, 
the valuable advice they may conscientiously impart to me? 
The answer to these questions is very short. The politicai 
party which demand responsibility from my council, know per- 
fectly well that the power and patronage of the crown are at- 
tached to it; and it is too evident, that if they could but obtain 
this marrow, the empty bone of contention—namely: responsi- 
bility to the people,—they would soon be too happy to throw 
away; and from that fatal moment would all those who nobly 
appreciate liberty, who have property to lose, and who have 
children to think of, deeply lament, that they had listened to 
sophistry, had been frightened by clamor, and had deserted the 
Representative of our gracious Sovereign, to seek British jus~ 
tice from his mute but cofidential advisers. This supposition, 
however, I will not permit to be realized; for never will I sur- 
render the serious responsibility 1 owe to the people of this 
Province; and I have that reliance in their honesty—I have 


lived so intimately with the yeomanry and industrious classes 


of our revered mother country, that I well know, the more I 
am assailed by faction, the stronger will be their loyal support, 
—and that if intimidation be continued, it will soon be made to 
recoil upon those who shall presume to have recourse to it. 

The grievances of this Province must be corrected—im- 
partial justice must be administered: the people have asked for 
it—their Sovereign has ordained it—I am here to execute his 
gracious commands—delay will only increase impatience.— 
Those, however, who have long lived upon agitation, already, 
too clearly see their danger; and with surprising alacrity, they 
are now taking every possible measure to prevent me from 
rooting up the tree of abuse, because they have built and fea- 
thered their nests in its branches. They asked, however, for 
the operation, and to amputation they must very shortly sub~ 
mit; for ‘“‘what’s worth doing should always be done well.” 

T have come here for the avowed purpose of reform, but I 
am not an agitator; and, by command of our gracious Sover- 


eign, | will maintain the constitutional liberties of his sujects 


in this Province, and at the same time encourage, to the ut- 
most of my power, internal wealth, agriculture, commeice, 


peace and tranquility. 


With respect to my late Council, | regret, quite as much as 
you can do, their resignation; but, before they took the oath 
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of secrecy, (which appears to my judgment, to be an oath of 
non-responsibility to the people,) 1 addressed to them a note 
which clearly forewarned them, as follows:—‘‘l shall rely on 
your giving me your unbiased opinion on all subjects respect- 
ing which { may feel it advisable to require it.” 

Three weeks after they had joined the Council. they alto- 
gether, in a body, disputed this arrangement; and accordingly 
we parted on a matter of dry law. 

No one can deny that my view of the subject agrees with 
the practice of Col. Simcoe, and of all the succeeding Gover~ 
nors of this Province, down to the day of Sir John Colborne’s 
departure; but that is no proof whatever that the practice has 
been right,—and, if you would prefer to form your own opin= 
ion of the law, read the Constitutional act. 

With respect to my new Council, whose high moral charac- 
ter | cannot but respect, I shall consult them as unreservedly 
as I had promised to consult those who have just resigned; and 
if any competent tribunal shall pronounce that they are re- 
sponsible for my conduct, no one will be a greater gainer than” 
myself by the decision, 

In the meanwhile I shall deal openly and mildly with all 
parties; and I trust that I can give you no better proof of my 
own intention to be governed by reason, than the explanation. 
I have just offered to yourselves, the citizens and industrious 
classes who attended the Toronto mecting. 


True Copy. J. JOSEPH, Sec’ yee 
REJOINDER. 


May Ir PLEASE your E:xcELLENCY— ! 
We thank your Excellency for replying to our Address 
‘principally from the industrious classes of the City,” with as + 
much attention as if it had proceeded from either branches of‘ 
the Legislature, and we are deeply sensible, in receiving your - 
Excellency’s reply, of your Excellency’s great condescension, - 
in endeavoring to express yourself in plainer and more homely | 
language, presumed by your Excellency to be thereby to be 
brought down to the lower level of our plainer and more home-! 
ly understandings. But we beg leave, in justification of those ° 
classes, to assure your Excellency that any comparison which ' 
may have passed in your Excellency’s mind between them, ° 
and the more unfortunate and less favored, in the perishes of | 
the parent state, is by no means founded in truth. ‘The indus- 
trious classes of this city have, for many years, been serious= 
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ly impressed with the duty and importance of acquiring know- 

ledge, for the general diffusion of which, they have by their 

own efforts, and at their own expense, (with the aid of gene- 
rous and patriotic friends,) so far successfully labored, as to 
be able to appreciate good writing and fair reasoning. 

We desire respectf rally to inform your Excellency, in the 

plain and homely language of industrious men, that any sup- 
posed necessity for this great condescension of your Excellen- 
cy, could not have existed, in any degree, had not past ad- 
/ministrations sadly neglected our claims to the blessings of 
general education. Lest your Mxcelleney should doubt our 
| sufficient apprehension of the matter (though we have practi- 
cally felt and suffered from the evil,) we humbly refer vour 
Excellency to the language of our honest and honored repre- 
sentatives, at the opening of the present session of our Parlia- 
|} ment—‘*We have also been anxious, in past years, to make 
the means of education general and easily available; but it has 
only lately become known to the ae leit ie that a bountiful 
provision in lands was made by the Crown about 40 years ago, 
though since deteriorated, by a recent secret unfavorable ex- 
| change for inferior lands. ‘The University ef King’s College 
| was grounded on Royal Charter, sought for and granted | in 
1826, upon principles, so exclusive and sectarian, as to render 
it deservedly unacceptable to the great body of the people, for 
whose benefit it was, professedly, intended 5; and although the 
most reasonable modifications were suggested by a series of 
resolutions in 1829, yet it is now, for the first time, that your 
| Excellency has been enabled to announce, from his Majesty’s 
government, any specific proposition respecting it. Nor ought 
we fail to notice, that large appropriations have been made out 
of the University Fund, not to the district and township schools, 
undeservedly neg'ected, but to sustain Upper Canada College 
in this City, in which the sons of all the wealthiest families are 
| educated, and which ought, therefore, to be supported, without 
so questionable an encroachment on public fund. 

To this statement we can add, the untiring efforts of our re- 
presentatives for the sale of the Clergy Reserves and the ap- 
propriation of their proceeds to the purposes of general educa- 
tion, have hitherto proved unavailing—and, although a philo- 
sophical apparatus purchased out of the taxes gathered from 

the people, in the year 1800, has ever since, been unused, 
mouldering and decaying in the garret of the Hospital; yet 
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when the industrious classes, after cleaning and repairing it, 
humbly solicited lis late Excellency, Sir John Colborne, for. 
the use of it, in their institute, it was peremptorily refused. 

We, therefore, humbly pray your Excellency, under these 
mortifying and humiliating anette to accept the above 
riage facts, and extracts from the records of our Parliament, 

as an apology for any alledged necessityfor your Excellency’s 
gracious condescension, in using plainer and more homely lan- 
guage, for the level of our undesstandings. 

But it is because we have been thus mal-treated, neglected, 
and despised in our education and interests under the system 
of government which has, -heretofere, prevailed, that we are 
now driven to insist upon a change which cannot be for the 
worse. In the further language of cur Commors’ House of 
Assembly, we can aver that *¢ the uniform experience of nearly 
half a century has forced the conviction, confirmed by the his- 
iory of nations, that no richness of soil, or salubrity of ¢ limate, 
no wealth in public lands, or industry and economy among a 
deserving people, can Insure their peace, welfare, and prosper- 
ity without the possession of those suitable institutions which 
will yield cheap, honest, and responsible goverument.”” 

Now, your Excellency is pleased to answer us, on this oc- 
casion, by declaring, that the system of government which has 
prevailed from the time of Simcoe, is the best for us, although 
it has, by its vices, reduced us to so deplorable a condition of 
grievances, that even your Excellency recognises il, this day, 
in the following just and sententious language to us— 

“The grievances of this Province must be corrected; impar- 
tial justice must be administered; the people have asked for its 
‘heh Sovereign hag ordained it; and | am here to execute his 
gracious commands; delay will only increase impatience.” 

Thus is the exigency of our affairs frankly admitted by your 
Excellency, in both the Civil and Judicial Departments; and 
surely it is the province of wisdom, not merely to relieve the 
present exigency but to remove the causes which have produc- 
ed it, in the past, and will, if suffered to continue, re-produce 
it in the future; for the like causes will ever produce the lke 
effects. However much, therefore, we might command the at- 
tention of your Excellency to see that “‘the grievances of this 
Province” are redressed, and ‘impartial justicc administered,” 
we are determined, by means of institutions better organised 
and directed, to prevent the recurrence of such wrongs; bes 
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cause it is wiser to prevent evil, than to hazard the correction 
of it, after it has arisen, or has perhaps, become inveterate. 

Your Excellency is ploased to say, **l am here to execute,” 
&c. But your Excellency’s predecessors throughout the his- 
tory of this country have made similar professions yielding 
however, nothing but bitter disappointment. ‘The issue of the 
administration of a Gore, a Maitland, and a Colborne, has 
been equally disastrous; each, in its commencement, holding 
forth expectations as flattering as those from your Excellency; 
but each, finally, aggravating our need for grievances to be 
redressed, and impartial justice to be administered.”’ But the 
very fact, that your Excellency has begun, like your prede- 
cessors, is a reason for apprehending the same result; for it 
would be offensive to your Excellency to assume that they 
were less wise, impartial, and honorable than any who may ey- 
er succeed them. ‘The hopes of amelioration from each suc- 
cessive Governor have been uniformly delusive; and candor 
obliges us to assure your Excellencp, that even in this early 
period of your government, our condition has become more 
deplorable than ever, and the very nature and stabtlity of our 
institutions involved in alarming uncertainty. 

While our condition has been thus growing worse, under a 
succession of new Governors from England, they having been 
responsible to the Minister in Downing Strect. With our plain 
and homely understandings, we cannot comprehend how a 
responsibility to Downing Street, having failed of any good, 
with all your predecessors, should be ail availing in your pre- 
sent government; for it is the same responsibility innature and 
degree; it is regulated by the same instructions; it is rendered 
to he same distant government, 4,000 miles off, and guarded 
by sucha system of secret despatches, like a system of: espion- 
age, as to keep in utter darkness the very guilt, the disclosure 
of which could, alone, consummate real and practical respon- 
sibility. 

Dalhousie and Aylmer, in Lower Canada, and Gore, Mait- 
land, and Colborne in Upper Canada, have, severally, misgo- 
verned their respective Provinces. ‘The two former have been 
impeached by the people, through their representatives, and 
their very crimes, instead of meeting punishment, have raised 
them to higher honors. And although the three latter have se- 
verally retired from our country, ahten misconducting our af. 
fairs, under a nominal responsibility to Downing Street, till 
they had engendered an imperious neeessity ‘*for the correction 
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of our grievances and the impartial administration of Justice,” i 
yetin every case, they have been promoted higher, in direet 
Ls aasdbiaaih to the complaints of the people, without any redress 
for their wrongs, or even censure of their oppressions. We do 
not mean, in our plain and homely statement, to be discour- — 
teous by declaring our unalterable conviction, that a nominal | 
responsibility to Downing Street, which has failed of any good — 
with the above gentlemen of high pretensions to honor, charac — 
fer and station, cannot have any magic operation in your Ex- | 
cellency’s administration, which should it end, as it has, un- | 
happily, begun, might make us drink the cup of national mis- | 
government to the very dregs without (as experience proves) - 
redress on our part, or retribution on yours. ‘*Facts are stub- 
born things. Itisa mockery to invite us to rest our future 
hopes on an ineffectual, merely nominal responsibility, that has 
proved a broken reed, which it would be folly, ever again to 
rest upon. 

Your Excellency has been pleased solemnly and publicly to 
declare, that being determined to hold an irresponsible, or more 
strictly speaking, an acceptable Executive Council, you hold 
yourself responsible for their acts, as well as your own; and 
considering the sortof Council you have about you, we eannot 
foresee the magnitude to which your Excellency’s responsibil- 
ity may extend. On your Excelleney’s account, therefore, as 
well as our own, we do humbly and heartily desire to see you 
surrounded by confidential servants, not likely to involve your 
lixcellency or dissatisfy the country. We do not, however, 
understand how the Council ean be called ‘non- respectable,” 
when your Excellency voluntarily places yourself as a substi- 
tute, answerable for their misdeeds to the Minister in Downing 
Street. But who can avail himself of this responsibility, in or- 
der to scek any redress? Can it be reasonably required, that 
one ofa community **whose whole revenue does not equal the 
private fortune of many an. English commoner,’’ shall carry 
his complaint 4,000 miles off, transmit the evidence, rebut any 
unjust defence, fee lawyers and agents; in a long, tedious, pro- 
tracted litigation in Downing Street, worse than a suit in chan- 
cery, where, before the mattcr can be investigated, one min- 
ister succeeds another so rapidly as to defy continuous inqui- 
ryt * 

This responsibility to Downing Street has never yet saved 
a single martyr to Executive displeasure. Robert Gourlay 
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still lives in public sympathy, ruined in his fortune, and over- 
whelmed in his mind, by official injustice and persecution; and 
the late Capt. Matthews, a faithful servant of the public, bro- 
ken down in spirit, narrowly escaped being another victim,— 
The learned Mr. Justice Willis, struggled in vain to vindicate 
himseif and the wounded justice of the country; and the ashes 
of Francis Cellins and Robert Raudall lie entombed in a coun- 
try in whose service they suffered heart-rending persecution 
and accelerated death. And even your Excellency has disclos- 
eda secret despatch to the Minister in Downing Street, (the 
very alleged tribunal for justice,) containing a most libellous 
matter against Wm. Lyoa M’Kenzie, Esq. M. P. P.; a gen- 
tleman known chiefly for his untiring services to his ‘adopted 
and grateful country. We will not wait for the immolation of 
any others of our pape men, sacrificed to a nominal respon. 
sibility, which we blush to kave so long endured for the ruin 
of se many of his Majesty’s dutiful and ioyal subjects. 

[tis easy to say when wrong is done by the Executive Coune: 
‘of the Provi nee, to any individual or individuais, the Governor 
is responsible for them to the Minister at Downing Street; but 
for all practical ends, it might as well be said, at our antipoues. 
Your Excellency asks us, ‘with reference to your late Council, 
Ts it usual for one person to insist on bearing another person’s 
blame!l’? It seems, may it please your Excellency, to have 
‘been usual to do so, for you insist upon being answerable far 
‘the acts of your Council, against their will. But inasmuch as 
ite appears to your Excellency, as well as to our piain and simple 
minds, unreasonable for one man to insist on bearing ancthes 
iperson’s blame,” we the more earnestly insist that the Execu~ 
itive Council should bear their own blame, and not saddle it up- 
on your Excellency, however graciously disposed your Excei- 
Jeney may be to assume it. 

_ Your Excellency is pleased to say, that, the political party 
which demands responsibility for my Council, know perfectly 
well, that the power and patronage of the Crown are attached 
vo it, and it is too evident that if they could but obtain this mars 
lrow, the empty bone of contention, namely, responsibility to 
‘he people they would voon be too happy to throw away.”’ Re- 
specting these strictures of your Excellency on the purity ef 
heir motives (which we deem most patriotic and honorable, ) 
ve forbear to offer any remark. ‘*Charity thinking no evil.” 
Sut confining our views to what can be gathered from the re- 
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presentations of your late Council, we had rather that the pow- 
er and patronage of the Crown were exercised by your Excel- 
lency, after receiving the conscientious advice of your sworn 
advisers, known and acceptable to the people, than your Ex- 
cellency’s unadvised and arbitrary pleasure; and we think the 
case rendered even worse, by the interference of a minister 
4000 miles off, too distant from the scene of government, and 
too unacquainted with our complicated localities to form a judg- 
ment upon which he ought to decree, or with which the pecple 
interested ought to be satisfied. What yourjExcellency is pleas- 
ed to call the ** marrow of the bone,” is constitutionaily intend- 
ed to nourish, enrich and benefit the ‘‘industrious classes”’ and 
the whole community; and your Excellency’s candor, will no. 
doubt pardon our reluctance wholly to confide (without the ad- 
vice of your Council) to your Excellency as ‘‘a stranger late- 
ly arrived among us, ignorant even of the political differences’ 
of the parent state, and avowediy unacquainted with the wants” 
and condition of this Province.”’ | 

We beg leave toassure your Excellency, that the ‘*bone’’ to 
which your Excellency alludes, has been in the keeping of 
successive Governors responsible to the Minister in Downing) 
Street; and at one time it abounded with **marrow,’? and was, 
even the nucleus for much solid and valuable nutriment, all in- 
tended to form a source of national wealth to be improved, : 
husbanded and applied for our peace, welfare and good govern-. 
ment. It is with profound, and we greatly fear with unavailing 
regret, we inform your Excellency that while subject to the 
above custody and responsibility, the **bone”’ had been pecked: 
so bare as to leave little of the ‘*marrow”’ behind, 

Under these circumstances we hope your Excellency will 
commend the ‘industrious classes,’ and others for so far learn-- 
ing wisdom from woful experience, as no longer to confide their: 
best present and future interests, their civil and religious liber-. 
ties, and all that endears a man to his country or to the world,, 
toa succession of Governors, nominally responsible at Downe, 
ing Street, to a succession of ever changing Ministers. It is, 
unreasonable to expect it; we should betray our conntm to: 
consent to it. 

We cannot altogether agree with your Excellency that ‘the 
only consolation which should support an honest man in an ar, 
duous duty is the reflection that he is ready to atone for every 
error he commits, and that he is subject to arraignment if he 
offends.” The highwayman and the pirate might and often 
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have pleaded the same; have even been ready to make atone- 
‘ment by restitution, and after ‘arraignment’ expiated their 
crimes according to law. Buta Statesman, a Governor, or a 
King, is presumed to be influenced by higher motives and more 
exalted principles ‘The discharge of even an arduous duty, 
cannot, and ought not, tobe satisfactory to us, if performed in 
an unconstitutional way. In some countries the end gained, 
however valuable, might be so tainted by the means, as tomake 
‘it treason. We desire, not only to be governed well, but to 
-be governed constitutionally; at the very least, according to 


the present charter of our liberties. The fear of personal lia- 


tection against the abuse of power, when the complaint is made 


| bility to ‘atonement’ or ‘arraignment’ is a very subordinate pro- 


| against a person entrenched in authority, and armed with pat- 
| ronage; whose very breath confers influence and office, or takes 
| them away; whose liability is to the very Minister who is his 
patron, and is naturally disposed to view even his aberrations 


with a favorable and excusing eye. On that account, among 


| others, we desire, in our government, some higher security 


than a disposition to atone, or a liability to arraignment, in its 
nature and circumstances, almost impracticable and almost 
always unsuccessful. 

It ison this account, may it please your Excellency, we de- 
sire to gee every Governor surrounded by confidential advisers; 
who, from their local knowledge, can supply with sworn advice 
as the surest means of preventing error or the humiliating ne- 


_cessity of ‘atonement’ or ‘arraignment’ for it. According to 


Holy Writ ‘tin a multitude of councillors there is safety;’’ it 
is, therefore, natural for us, rather to wish to see the manaye- 
ment of our affairs, by your Excellency, with the aid of an ac. 
ceptable Council, than by your Excellency alone. Your Ex- 
cellency must take advice, upon assuming a new government, 
ina country in which you are a stranger; and it has been, to 
us, a source of painful mortification and disappointment to find 
that your Excellency was consulting irresponsible individuals, 
neither possessing, nor entitled to political confidence, even to 
the humiliating exclusion of your sworn advisers, provided by 
law and selected by yourself. Hence it is that there has been 
scarcely a single act of your administration satisfactory to the 
community your Excellency perhaps intended to serve. 

It is against ourselves and our friends engaged in the com. 
mon cause of constitutional government, that your Excellency 
seems to direct the charge of preventing your ‘‘rooting up the 
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tree of abuse because they have built and feathered their nesis 
in its branches.” In this ‘tree’? many indeed have ‘built and 


feathered their nests;’? but heretofore Reformers have never ? 


been allowed even to perch upon its branches, repose in its 
shade, or partake of its fruit. ‘Lhe ultra-tories, who have un- 
happily held your Excellency’s ear and confidence, have en- 
joyed a complete monopoly; and it is an historical fact, that 
our Governors, among the rest, have ‘built and feathered their 
nests,’ aud then carried their accumulated wealth, with them- 
selves, out of the country. We trust your Excellency will feel 
on this subject how unjustitis thata community (as your Lx. ob. 
serves) whose public revenues do not exceed the income of 
many a commoner in England, should be called upon to pay 
for the administration of even an irresponsible government, a 
sum almost equal to that received by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, with a transcendant wealth and power that put our 
comparative condition to shame. 

We are surprised at the information your I’xcellency gives 
us, that the Executive Council of the Province is ** sworn to be 
dumb;” for we always thought they were sworn to advise the 
Xing and his Representative upon our afiairs: SuPporing your 
Excellency were so far to unseal their mouths as freely to ree 
ceive] their, advice, we see no difficulty in its being given se- 
cretly, yet responsibly. In England, Ministers give their ad- 
vice, under an oath of secrecy, and are still responsible.— 


There can be, therefore, no greater inconsistency in such a 


relation subsisting between your Excellency and your Council. 
Actions often indicate more strikingly than words; and altho’ 
your Councillors cannot reveal what they. say,. the whole 
country can see what is done. We care not how dumb they 
are out of the Council, if their mouths are not sealed in it, and 
the Province is allowed to feel and enjoy the manifest fruits of 
their counsel, without knowing what it was. The Council 
should be responsible for giving good advice, while your Ex- 
cellency would retain enough of responsibility by deciding up- 
on it. We should not the better esteem a judge who refused 
to listen to an argument before he gave a judgment; or a jury 
who sealed their ears against the inane of a judge, in order 
to manifest their self sufficiency in giving a verdict. The judge 
condescends to hearthe argument of a counsel; the jury listens 
to a judge’s charge, and your Excellency should, it seems to 
our ‘*plain and homely” minds, listen on all subjects, to the 


conscientious advice of the sworn advisers, sclected by yours 


self, for their “talents and integrity.” =~ 
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We have carefully read, as your Excellency recommended, 
the Constitutional act, and, although your Excellency assures 
us, that by it ‘*a House of Assembly and Legislative Council 
and a Lieut. Governor are appointed, but that it creates no 
Executive Council,’? yet we read so clearly, in three several 
places, almost the very same comprehensive words, viz:— 
‘With the consent of such Executive Council as shall be ap- 
yointed by his Majesty, his heirs and successors, within such 
?rovne e, for the affairs thereof,” that we must believe some 
‘vil and irresponsible advisers have put into your Excellency’s 
ands a mutilated copy of our Constitution. We cannot rec- 
mncile your present declaration with your reply to your late 
Ixecutive Council, in which your Excellency distinctly admits, 
hat the most liberal construction, which can possibly be put 
ipon that act amounts to this: ‘that as an Executive Council 
vas evidently intended to exist, the remnant of the old one 
ught not to be deemed totally extinct, until its successor was 
ppointed. However this latent intention of his Majesty to 
reate a Council for each of the Provinces of his Canadian 
ominions, was soon clearly divulged in.a most important doc- 
ment, commonly called the ‘King’s Instructions,’ in which 
ne Executive Council was regularly constituted and declared 
s follows: ‘*‘Whereas we have thought fit, that there should 
ean Executive Council for assisting you, or the Lieut. Gov- 
‘rnor or person admiristering the government of the said 
‘rovince of Upper Canada,” * * * ‘and to the END that 
ur said Executive Council may be assisting you in ALL affairs 
alating to our service, you are to communicate to them, so 
ajany of our instructions, wherein their advice? is mentioned 
4 be requisite, and likewise all such others, from time to time, 
P you shall find convenient for our service to be imparted to 
vem. 

_Itis therefore as plain as law can be written, that the Con- 
litutional act provided for the appointment, by his Majesty, of 
1 Executive Conncil, and that the King has, accordingly, 
‘eated such a Council ‘+to the end that they might be assisting 

Re Excellency in all affairs relating to his Majesty’s ser- 
ce.” This council so organized, is now as much a part of 
ir cbbatitition, as the great council of Parliament. ‘The law 
lows the people to elect the House of Assembly, and gives 
ve King the power of summoning whom he pleases to the Le- 
slative and Executive Councils; all are alike created or pro- 
ded for by this act, though it does not specify by name, the 
irticular individuals to constitute either of them. 
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We welcome the concession of your Excellency, to the 
nerit of the able and enlightened SIMCOE, to whose memory 
we would cheerfully erect a monument. We never said that 
that justly revered reprezentative of the King either did or 
could alter the Jaw. But we still think, that an able and en- 
lightened man, who assisted in passing the law, amidst all the 
debates upon it, and who was first commissioned to put it into. 
operation, was, of all men, best qualified to explain that law 
and its intended scope and application. Simcoe, with all his 
personal knowledge about the law and Jaw givers, declared that 
it was intended to give us, not a mutilated Constitution, but 
one ‘*THE VERY IMAGE AND TRANSCRIPT OF THAT OF GREAT 
Brivain;” your Excellency, on the contrary, after the lapse ' 
of vearly half a century, asserts, that neither the law nor the- 
law givers, of whom Simcoe was one, ever gave or intended § 
to give what Simcoe, in the name of the King, solemnly ane» 
nounced from the Throne. : 

In Kagland, our fellow-subjects have a King, with his Ex- 
ecutive Council, (commonly called his Privy Council, ) a House | 
of Lords and a House of Commons: in this country we have, 
corresponding institutions, viz: a representative of the King,, 
with an Executive Council, a Legislative Council and a House , 
of Assembly. We only ask that these institutions should be, 
put lute operation in a manner corresponding to what is prace. 
ticed in Mngland, and consequently that the Executive Coun- | 
cil, under oath, should as fully and freely advise your Excel-" 
lency on affairs here, as the Privy Council, under oath, advise 
his most gracious Majesty. This is what the Constitutional’ 
act implies,—it 1 is what Simeoe announced,—it is what our lib-* 
erties require, and what nething, without our own consent, can’ 
Jawtully abridge or take away. | 

If your Excellency will not govern us upon these orinciqlee , 
you will exercise arbitrary sway,—you will violate our char-( 
ter,—virtually abrogate our law and justly forfeit our submis-1) 
sion to your authority. I 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your Exceilency’s 
Most obedient, humble servants, 


= 


JESSE KETCHUM, TIMOTHY PARSONS, I 
JAMES H. PRICE, WILLIAM LESSLIE, — | 
JAMES LESSLIE, JOHN MILLS, | 
AND’W. McGLASHAN, K. T. HENDERSON, 
JAMES SHANNON, JOHN DOEL, | 
ROBERT McKAY, JOHN E. TIMS, va 4 
M. McLELLAN, Wa. J. O'GRADY. 
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Great as was the constitutional question, for which the 
country contended, yet it was simple in its nature. ‘They 
had under the 3ist Geo. 11], an Executive Council constitu- 
ted by the royal instruction; this Executive Council they 
desired to see discharging the duties belonging to it; as it 
is the duty of Parliament to legislate, so they considered it 
the duty of the Executive Council to advise. ‘They simply 
proposed that all public affairs, appertaining to the admin- 
istration, should pass under their review, preparatory to the 
final and discretionary action of the governor upon them; 
and, assuredly, the people, upon whose affairs and highest 
interests, the advice is given, should be allowed to see the 
representative of the King surrounded by men, alike pos- 
sessing his confidence, and that of the country. The great 
question, then, before the country, was not whether they 
should have the constitution and form of government of the 
United States, introduced and established among them, but 
simply whether they, his majesty’s subjects in Upper Cana- 
da, should enjoy the acknowledged principles of the British 
Constitution—-whether they should have the same rights 
and privileges, that their fellow subjects in the United King- 
dom enjoved, and which had always, heretofore, been ad- 
mitted in theory, although denied in practice; whether the 
advisers of the Lieut. Governor were men of sound liberal 
principles,and possessing the confidence of the people whom 
they were sworn to serve, or persons unknown and irre- 
sponsible, and consequently, under no restraint or account- 
ability, for the advice they gave. 

Quite different was the view that Sir Francis took of the 
subject. In his reply to the Council, he declared that the 
constitutional act considered him only in the capacity of a 
minister, liable for his own acts and those of his council, 
that it was, therefore, optional with him whether he should 
consult his constitutional advisers or not ; but when it was 
proposed in the House to impeach him, he shifted from the 
character of a mere minister, into a representative of the 
King, who ‘‘could do no wrong,” and is above all law; one 
day he was a minister, in order to assume power and act 
wrongfully, another day he was the representative of the 
King, to oust the courts of justice of their jurisdiction. The 
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despotic and unconstitutional principles announced and de- | 


fended by him, and his avowed determination to adhere to | 


them; the tyrannical and unjust course pursued by him, 


towards the late council, the bitterness of feeling which he | 


was known te entertain toward all who thought it their dai- 
ly duty to oppose him; the intention which his public acts 
evinced to perpetuate and aggravate, and to cherish the sys- 
tem, and favor the party so much fostered and compiained 
of under his predecessor, destroyed all future hope of a just 
and equitable administration of the government. 


The House of Assembly remonstrated, warmly, against - 


the unconstitutional manner in which he discharged his late 
council, in the following address : 


‘We, His Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Com- 
mons of Upper Canada, in Provincial Parliament assembled 
humbly beg leave to inform your Excellency, that we have 
with deep regret learned that your Excellency, has been 
induced to cause the late Executive Council to tender their 
resignations to seats in the Council, under circumstances 
which still enabled your Excellency to declare, that your 
estimation of their talents and integrity, as well as your per- 
sonal regard for them, remained unchanged ; and that un- 
der the present excited state of public feeling in this colony 
occasioned by the recent proceedings between your E:xcel- 
lency and the late Executive Council, and the appointment 
of anew Council, (as appears by the Gazette Fxtraordina- 
ry of Monday the 14th March inst.,) composed of Robert 
B. Sullivan, John Elmsly, Augustus Baldwin, and William 
Allan, Essquires, this House feel it to be a duty they owe, 
alike to His Most Gracious Majesty, and to the people of 
this colony, whose representatives they are, to avail them- 
selves of the first opportunity to declare at orice to your 
Excellency the entire want of confidence of this House in 
the Jast mentioned appointments, and deep regret that your 
Excellency consented to accept the tender of resignation 
of the late council, and humbly request your Excellency 
to take immediate steps to remove the present council from 
such their situation. 

MARSHALL S. BIDWELL, Speaker. 
Commons House of Assembly, 
24th March, 1836. 
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This Quixote, however, plunged from one extreme to 
another. He forthwith dissolved the House of Assembly, 
{for presuming to advise him on the choice of his councillors. 
The affairs of the Province were thrown into confusion, 
and the people into a state of desperation, by this unexpect- 
ed event; and to add to their already enormous grievances, 
he ordered as an addition to the public lands of the estab- 
lished church,157,142 acres to be set apart in,lieu of the cler- 
vy reserves hot appropriated in the Huron tract! And 22,951 
acres were granted as an additional endowment to the church 

of England clergy, for which patents were completed, and 
4,118 acres as an endowment to the church of England, 
for which patents ge not completed. 51,057 acres were 
set apart as glebes of the church Uae kee and 85,000 
-ucres recommended io be givenas glebes ; 235,206 acres 
were applied for as glebes, by the Bishop of Quebee, to be 
selected thereafter ; 1,262,250 acres of clergy reserves, to 
be disposed of for the benefit ofthe church. ‘I‘he above in- 
: formation was given to the Assembly by Mr. Sullivan in 
1g56.°" "Fhe e following summer, Sir Francis as he was trav- 
eling through the London district, called at the tavern of Mr. 
Jesse Paulding, (now a citizen of Cleveland,) for a fresh 
se ‘ttof horses, who very coolly told him, “that he would 
not disgrace his horses by hiring them to such an 
oulr ageous cursed fool as he proved to be.” Sir Francis 
iheaved a sigh, scratched his head and proceeded with his 
fatigued span some ten miles, when he was apprehended 
ifor a horse thief, but was acquitted for want of proof. The 
person who caused him to be apprehended was one of the 
down east, green horned yankees, who, on finding his mis- 
take, remar ked very soberly, tsithe magistrate, before whom 
Sir] Francis was examined, that the cretur might be a gov- 

jernor, for aught he knew, but he looked so tarnation cuilty, 
‘that he took him for a horse thief, particularly, as the off 
horse looked exactly like the one he had lost. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The Long Parliament. 


On his return to Toronto, after this adventure, he had 
his fears, from the cold treatment he received in the Lon- 
don District, that he had acted rather im} rudently in dis- 
solving so suddenly the House of Assembly. He was sat- 
isfied from his recent tour through *. Province, that the 
Reformers were the most numerous; too honest to be bought | 
and too resolute to be intimidated. He therefore, adopted | 
the double plan—first, of appealing to their passions and 


their interests; and then, as his forlorn hope, he stimula- | 
ted the Orangemen with the shillalahs, to drive them from 


the polls. Sir Francis was a whole souled, thorough go- 
ingman ; no half measures for him; the whole or nothing 


was always his motto. The radicals he must put down by | 


ee SED | 


all means, right or wrong, ‘T’o attain his object, the most | 


fine “materiales in the country were excited. All he 
said, and all he published, was calculated to arouse the 


worst passions of the human heart, and to urge on his em- | 


issaries and partizans to deeds of blood- shed. In the first ' 
place, he attempted to persuade the people, that the late 


Assembly contemplated, in conjunction with one or two 


leading gentlemen in the Lower Province, to Invite an in- | 
vasion from the State of New-York. In his reply to an 
address of certain electors in the Home District, he stated 


that “he was well aware that one or two nein dae of the / 
Lower Province, and the late House of Assembly in Upper | 


Canada, inculcated the idea that this Province is about to. 
he disturbed by the interference of foreigners, whose power 


and whose numbers will prove invincible. In the name_ 
of every regiment of militiain the Province, I publicly pros | 


mulgate— Let them come if they dare: yy 
But his address to the electors of the New-Castle District, — 


if possible, transcends all that he had said or done before ; | 


Ss SS 
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and would of itself be ground for his impeachment. “As 


_ your District,” said he, “has now the important duty to 


perform; of electing representatives for anew Varliament, 
I think it may practically assist, if I clearly lay before you, 
what is the conduct | intend inflexibly to pursue, in order 
that by the choice of your new members, you may resolve 


either to support or oppose me, as you may think proper. 
I consider that my character and vour interests are embark- 


ed in one and the same boat. If by my administration I 


| increase your wealth, I shall claim for myself credit which 


it will be totally out of your power to withhold from me; 


if I diminish your wealth, I feel it would be hopeless for 


any one to shield me from blame. 
‘¢ As we have, therefore, one common object in view, the 
plain question for us to consider is, which of us has the 


| greater power todo good to Upper Canada? or in other 


words, Can you doas much good to yourselves as 1 can 


do for yon? Itis my opinion, you caunot! It is my opin- 


ion thatif you choose to dispute with me, and live on bad 
terms with the mother country, you will, to use a homely 
phrase, only quarrel with your own bread and butter. If 
you like to try the experiment, by electing members who 
will again stop the supplies, doso ; for I can have no objec- 
tion whatever. On the other hand,if you choose fearless- 
ly to embark your interests with my character, depend up- 
on it, I will take paterna! care of them both. 

“Tf I am allowed, I will, by reason and mild conduct, 
begin first of all by tranquilising the country; and as soon 
as that object shall be gained, I will use all my influence 
with his Binjectyi $ government to make such alterations in 
the land granting departments, as shall attract into Upper 
Canada the redundant wealth and population of the mother 
country. Men, women, and money, are what you want; 
and if you will send to Parliament members of moderate 
politics, who will cordially and devoid of all self-interest, 
assist me, depend upon it, you will gain more than you 
possibly can do, by hope elessly trying to insult me; for let 
your conduct be what it may, | am quite determined so 
long as I occupy the station I now do, neither to give of: 
fence, nor take it.” 

His next appeal was to the clergy, implorin themas they 
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valued the King’s favor, or their own personal interests, to 
exert their pastoral influence with their respective congre- 
gatious, to induce them to vote for the tory candidates.— 
Regardless of their sacred character, the peace aud prosper- 
ity “of the Province, these hireling sycophauts, or rather 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, obeyed the unholy mandate to 
the very letter. [a public and in private, aud even from 
the sacred desk on the Sabbath, they ceased not to scandal- 
ise the pure and patriotic intentions of the Reformers, and 
denounce them as enemies to the church and the “ faith 
ance delivered to the saints,” for virtuously opposing the 
unconstitutional measures of a cruel, vindictive and tyran- 
ical Governor. While these holy men were thus at work, 
Sir Francis, on his part, was not idle. He brought into 
play all the means of corruption which his high office pla- 
ced within his reach. He issued out new commissions to 
militia officers throughout the Province; appointed in ev- 
ery county large batches of magistrates ‘of the most igno- 
rant and sycophantic characters; and to secure more per- 
manently the interest and influence of the Orange faction, 
the Government House was painted inside and out with 
orange colors. But to secure the elections the more effec- 
tually, he adopted the most bare-faced and corrupt means 
of creathug voters. He gave deeds for sand-banks whereon 
aspire o{ grass never grew, nor ever will, to thieves and 
murderers, confined for trial i in the Toronto jail, to enable 
them to vite for his favorite candidate, and, afterwards 
pardoned them. Besides this, upwards of five thousand 
deeds were distributed through the Province to effect the 
elections. "hese deeds were promis*d to be delivered to 
the new voter:, free of all charges, at the polls, on their giv- 
ing their suffrages to the Tory candidates. ‘They did so; 
each one demanding his patent as he voted; but the gov- 
ernment agents had instructions of a different kind. They 
politely informed the unsuspecting voters that it was incon- 
venient to give them just then; but as soon as the elections 
were over they should be delivered ; and they took their 
names alphabetically, to have them recorded in the Regis- 
trar’s office at Toronto. ‘I'he poor dupes believed all this, 

and remained at their own expense until the polls closed, 
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when they had the mortification of being told that their 
patents were boxed up the preceding evening, and forward- 
ed to 'l'oronto by the Governor’s order, to “be delivered to 
them there on paying the usual fees!! Could Satan him- 
self, with all his cunning, beat this !!! 

In one instance,an agent was despatched with 303 of these 
land patents to Simcoe to obtain votes against the martyr 
‘Lount; but finding no market for them there, Orange riots 
were resorted to; which turned the seale for the Tor y candi- 
‘date. Fifteen hundred were hawked about in the third 
riding of York, to oppose the undaunted M’Kenzie. 

As another instance of the dishonorable means resorted 

‘to, by these craven officials to coerce the electors, Sullivan 
and Klmsley, honorable legislative councillors, went 
‘through the city of Toronto before the city election, and 
‘threatened the merchants and tradesmen with loss of ens- 
tom and stoppage of bank credit. Among others they call- 
edupon Mr. William Ware, a highly respectable merchant: 
and when he candidly informed them that he should not 
vote for the Governor’s nominee, they assured him that if 
he did not, they would not only withdraw their custom 
from his store, but. would also stop his credit at the bank, 
and prevent his obtaining any further accommodation 
'there!! 
_ It was generally supposed that upwards of 250,000 acres 
were oranted from the first of ae to the thirty- first of 
July—exclusive of as much more to the Canada Company, 
ito secure the return of a majority of Tory members. What 
these means fell short of accomplishing, the Orange shilla- 
Jahs supplied. 

sana! were the instruments, and such the means, by 
which Sir Francis obtained ene of the most bloody and 
audaciously corrupt Parliaments that ever disgraced any 
ees cursed even with such a mock representative gov- 
| 


ernment as is Canada. 

Head became literally detested, not on account of his 
mean appearance, for that he could not help—but for his 
conduct. He ruined trade; destroyed aeapean ge between 
man and man; denied them their constitutional rights; co- 
erced the people acco:ding to the most ah rules of 
| 12 
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the most tyranical governments in Europe; interfered cor- 
ruptly in the elections , until he obtained his desire of 
mock Legislative Council; a dumb Executive Council 
and a sham representation ‘of the people. 

Asa man, he scrupled not at base falsehood; as a Gov- 
ernor, he involved the country in trouble; as an Einglish- 
men, he destroyed British interests; asthe King’s repre- 
sentative, he disgraced the dignity of ‘the Crown, and alien- 
ated the affections of the people from the Imperial govern- 
ment; as the chief magistrate, he fostered discord, and 
br ooded over anarchy until he produced bloodshed and re- 
bellion. Many a worthy English nobleman suffered the 
penalty of death for lesser crimes than the author of the 
“Bubbels of the Brunners’’ perpetrated in Canada. 

[Immediately after the elections, the people delegated Dr. 
Charles Duncombe, M. P. P. for Oxford, to proceed forth- 
with to London, to represent the melancholy state of their 
affairs to the British government, as well as to urge the im- 
mediate recall of Sir Francis B. Head, and thereby. save 
the country from anarchy and bloodshed. But Sir Francis — 
having obtained, through a well arranged system of espion- 
age, the nature of Dr. Duncombe’s mission to the Colonial 
Office, despatched a Mr. Carey, to precede the Doctor with 
the following cunningly devised letter: 


“Toronto, July 16th, 1836. 


“he republican minority of course feel their cause is 
desperate, and as alast dying struggle, they have, I under- 
stand, been assembling at Toronto. nicht after night for the 
purpose of appealing for assistance to ‘his Majesty’ s govern- 
ment! ‘Their convocations are so secret that it is impossi- : 
ble for me to know what passes there; but I have been in: » 
formed, that they have actually despatched Dr. Duncombe, 
an American, and a rank republican, with complaints of 
some sort respecting the elections. ~” 4 

“T feel confident that your T.ordship will discounten- + 
ance this dark, unconstituticnal practice of despatching : 
agents from this Province to his Majesty’s government, to | 
make secret complaints against the Lientenant Governor, ‘ 
which, of course, it is impossible for me to repel.” q 
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On the above despatch, Dr. Rolph, late member of the 
Executive Council, remarked in his place in the House of 
Assembly, “If itis a dark and unconstitutional practice to 
send agents to his Majesty’s government to complain of such 
official conduct, as preceded and attended the late elections. 
If such conduct is to be approved by the very government 
from which the people ought to expect and to receive pro- 
tection ; if this co-operation of the Colonial minister, is to 
perpetuate asystem abhorrent to every well regulated mind; 
repugnant -to the constitution; subversive of liberty, and 
based in immorality; the future civil and religious rights of 
the country are doomed to extinction. Salvation can, In 
such case, only be expected, from the subversion of such a 
system from its foundation. Unless. the evil is now effectu- 
ally corrected, it will equally infect the future, as it has the 
pastelections. ‘The country must, therefore, remember 
that this execrable policy is not to be vie swed in a specu- 
lative, but in a ne ciiee point of view. Shall we ever 
again ‘have a free election? ‘This fearfal inquiry must be 
met by another. Will this execrable policy ever again be 
putin operation? i answer—it will! ‘The same govern- 
ment, under the same system, will not hesitate to resort to 
the same means to gain the sae ends. ‘They will not 
blush to call these means “energy,” “moral courage,” and 
« forsight;” “services” worthy of “high and honorable tes- 
timony!” By these virtues we are hereafter to be govern- 
ed! Canada must now make her choice between the man- 
ful redress of her grievances, or a lasting submission.  Itis 
the preservation or extinction of liberty. Repetition will 
be held corroboration ; and renewed suceess will harden 
the workers of iniquity. It is a solemn, but unavoidable 
alternative. If you recognise these as wanttecy and desire 
their transmission to your posterity, you have nothing to 
do; you have only to suffer. But if your nobler feelings c 
rise in arms against such virtues, and the dire inheritance 
they will yield to your children and your children’s child- 
ren; if you value that purity of civil government which is 
Heaven's second best giftto man; if this rude blow has not 
severed your bonds of sympathy from your institutions, 
civil and religious, and all that endears a people to their 
country; if liberty shall not by this deadly outrage become 
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extinct, but rather rise fromthe panic, with renewed ener- 
gy, and a more hallowed zeal; Canadians must nerve them- 
selves with a fervent patriotism, and a christian spirit, to 
devise by all the constitutional means redress for the past, 
ahd salvation for the future.” 

When Dr. Duncombe arrived in London, he found, to 
his great surprise, the door of the Colonial Office closed 
against him; nor could he, in consequence of Sir Francis’ 
letter, obtain even an outside hearing from the Colonial 
minister, Lord Glenelg. But the Doctor was not a man 
to be so easily diverted from his object. Being armed ina 
good cause, he resolved that, as the Colonial Office denied 
him ingress, the English publie should be fully and faith- 
fully informed of the unconstitutional and cruel manner in 
which their fellow subjects in Canada had been treated by 
the Colonial Office, since 1820, and the desperate steps Sir 
Francis B. Head had taken, to gratify his unhallowed am- 
bition for despotic power by trampling upon sacred rights; 
perverting the Constitution; obstructing the course of j jus- 
tice; prostrating the ener oies of the country, and rendering 
the elective franchise of no avail by the vast sources of 
patronage at his command and disposal. hese, witha 
detailed account of all their grievances, were published in’ 
one of the leading journals. 

Alarmed at the pointed charges thus boldly prefered a- 
gainst the Lieutenant Governor, Lord Glenelg condescen- 
ded at last to receive the petitions and charges; promising 
Dr. Duncombe, in the event of their proving true, to for- 
ward instructions for a new election, and the recall of 
Sir Francis. Itis however worthy of record, that with all 
this information before him, established by irrefragible 
proof, Lord Gleuelg, a peer of England and a minister of 
state, wrote, after Dr. Duncombe’s departure for Canada, a 
despatch, dated the 8th of September, 1836, being in an- 
swer to the one from Sir Francis, dated the 16th of July, 
thus approving a course of conduct and policy which 
would searcely finda parallel or an apologist in the dark- 
est government in Kurope: 

“'The King is pleased to acknowledge, with marked ap- 
probation, the foresight, energy, and moral courage by 
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which your conduct on this occasion has been distinguish- 
ed. It is eae, oratifying to me to be the channel of 
conveying to you this high and honorable testimony of his 
Majesty’s favorable acceptance of your services.’ 

The style and drift of the above despatch neea no 
comment. 

By this secret despatch, it appeared plainly to the people 
that the Colonial minister had been playing a very dishon- 
orable game, through the hands of the Lieutenant Govern- 
or—his. private instructions approving and rewarding what 
his public despatches condemned as unconstitutional—se- 
cretly riveting the old grievances,while he publicly ordered 
their redress. Thus it was with the clergy reserve des- 
patches; the education despatches; the royat Lig about 
protecting the protestant churches, &c. Head’s instruc- 
tions were “M’Kenzie’s grievance report,” with Lord Glen- 

elo’s despatch commenting on it. 

‘ia this despatch Sir Francis was instructed to request the 
Assembly to establish a Board of Audit by law, and if, at the 
close of the Session, that was not done, to establish it himself. 
Did he do it? No; he had private information telling him that 
the order was got up to ‘‘blarney the radicals.” Head was 
told, in the-despatch, to recommend a commission to inquire 
into and diminish useless offices. In his private instructions 
he was told to call into requisition every means of bribery and 
corruption, which he fulfilled to the letter. He was told to 
keep all the officers in asystem of subordination to him, and 
that he was to obey Downing street. The public despatch 
told Sir Francis, ‘tthe King is not prepared, just yet, to med- 
dle with the Clergy Reserves.” ‘The private instructions hin- 
ted that it might be necessary to sell them to pay the English 
capitalists a partof the bribery money, known as the Provincial 
debt. Glenelg, in the public instruction, told Head to with- 
hold no revenue information, An address from the Assembly 
was sent, subsequently, to learn the condition of the Crown of- 
fice, and Head ordered an answer to be given, so framed as 
to conceal sixty thousand dollars default money. This his 
private instructions required him to do in such an emergency. 
In the public despatch, he is told to choose Justices of the Peace 
without political partiality. In the private one, and he follow- 
ed it to the letter, the command was—*‘Choose none but tools; 
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oust all radicals! take occasion against all reformers, particus 
larly if they are honest.”” The public instruction said, that 
the Governor would have to vindicate every act of bis admin- 
istration, in England. he private one told him to keep the 
Canadians poor, “and Glenelg would share the mock responsi- 
bility. ‘The public instruction, page 33, offers up the casual 
revenue for a proper civil list. The private one told him to 
include $4,000 to the Methodists, and if the Assembly gulped 
the whole, to reserve it, and thus humbug the Canadians.— 
Every Briton of manly feeling, every Can: idian of honest ine 
tentions, turned with abhorrence and disgust from a system 
which could only be carried into execution by measures so 
gross and astounding as these. 

ee people now saw through the mystery, why each sues 

eding governor, exceeded is predecessor in mal-administer= 
ie Hie affairs of the Province, as well as the reasons for 
which hee were promoted previous to, or on their return to 
England 

On the receipt of the above despatch, Sir Francis’ conduct 
became intolerable. He had the vanity to consider himself the 
Solon of Upper Canada—the ne plus ultra of a perfect legisla- 
tor; and his kitchen sycophants, for selfish purposes, en- 
couraged the conceit. All classes were fully satisfied that 
nothing now remained for them, but a tame submission, or an 


open assertion of their inherent rights, at all hazards. As soon: 


as Dr. Duncombe returned, the central committee met to re-: 
ceive his report, and ascertain the result of his mission, which | 


' 


! 


was by no means favorable. ‘The new tory Parliament being» 
now about to meet, in a few days the meeting adjourned, to’ 


prepare for the coming contest. McKenzie being taken sick 


and his life despaired of, the indefatigable Dr. Duncombe, ale’ 


though he failed in obtaining satisfaction for the people, from : 


the Colonial Minister, was, nevertheless, determined to bring 
Sir Francis to a trial, even before his own mock Assembly, 
for rreason and other high crimes, against the people. He 
did so, with the full knowledge that it was like bringing a thief 
to trial before a gang of thieves. ‘T’he King’s life being also 
despaired of, at this time Sir Francis’ Parliament had no soon- 


er met, than they passed a law, in the tecth of the Constitution, | 


declaring their sitting permaneut, for three years after the 
King’s demise, and Sir Francis gave to it the royal assent. — 
Dr. Duncombe brought before the House, in due form, his cel- 
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ebrated bill, impeaching Sir Francis Bondhead, Lieut. Gover- 
hor of the Province of Upper Canada, for Treason and other 
high crimes, against the people; which, in effect, was lke 
throwing a fire-brand at a nest of hornets;—they flew at the 
Doctor with the poisonous sting of their tongues, from all quar- 
ters. The learned and eloquent John Rolph, arose in the 
might of his intellectual strength, headed the little band of re- 
form members, and with Dr. Duncombe, they withstood the 
shock of the onset and maintained their ground—bid defiance, 
and dared them toa fair combat. But they were guilty and 
dreaded the exposure; they turned and shifted—saw no hope; 
no way for escape. light they must, or suffer a disgraceful 
defeat. To évade the contest, at one time, they represented 
the Governor as standing in the King’s shoes, who could do 
no wrong, and therefore above all law and beyond impeach- 
ment; at another time, they represented him only as a Minis- 
ter, executing the orders of Downingstreet, and accountable to 
the King only. But all was to no purpose. ‘They must stand 
trial, or be disgraced. There were no possible means of eva- 
ding it, and they knew it. After much sparring and confusion, 
they consented to the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the charge and bring in a bill accordingly. With the excep- 
tion of two members, this committee consisted of the Gover- 
nor’s creatures and hangers on; notwithstanding which, the 
reform party were so confident of establishing their point, that 
they even agreed to this one-sided measure. But they counted 
without their host. Sir Francis knew his men. He propitia- 
ted each of them, previously, with a slice from his own hand, 
and to show their gratitude, they perseveringly declined exami- 
ning a single witness on oath; and aller sitting day after day, 
and week alter week, they at length, by a preconcerted strat- 
agem, in the absence of the reform members, signed a report 
in behalf of the whole, presented it to the House and white- 
washed Sir Francis all over, on the old principle, ‘task my 
brother thief if | ama thief.?? The two reform members, find- 
ing themselves outwitted, by a trick as mean as it was con- 
temptible, protested against the report as corrupt, insulting to 
the committee and unworthy the notice of the House. But the 
die was castand the impeachment lost. But another of a more 
formidable and pointed nature, was shortly to be brought be~ 
fore them, ina different shape. McKenzie being now recover- 
ed, sent to the House the usual notice, that he would contest 
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the election of Mr. Thompson, for the 2d Riding of York, on , 
the following grounds, viz: | 

“That at the last election fora member to represent the | 
second Riding of the County of York, in the l-egislature, | 
William Hepburn, Esquire, acting ‘Trustee to the Six- | 
Nations Indians, was the Returning Officer; and the can- 
didates proposed, and for whoma poll was demanded and | 
opened, were Edward William Thomson, Esq. the sitting . 
member, and your petitioner. 

That His Excellency, the Lieut. Governor, Sir F. B. 
Head, unduly interfered with the election and tampered - 
with the rights of the Freeholders. 

Ist. By putting forth a variety of threatening, inflam- 
matory harangues, in violent language, uuder the form of - 
replies to certain addresses, which were circulated in the 
shape of handbills , evidently with the intention of biasing : 
the minds of the yeomanry, previous to the then approach- 
lng election. : 

2d. By issuing new deeds after the prorogation and dis- 
solution, and even after polling had commenced, witha | 
view to prevent the election of your petitioner, who had \ 
been six times successively returned for the County and » 
once for the Riding, for which he was, for the eighth time, 
a candidate. 
_ 3d. By allowing magistrates, persons dependent on his 
will, and others, who were to receive Crown deeds, on con- 
dition of performing settlement duties, to obtain their deeds, ; 
such duties nor having been performed, and this to influ- | 
ence the election. 

4th. By inducing persons, with expectation of offices of 
honor and emolument, to violate the law, in order to pre- ; 
vent your petitioner’s election—as, for instance, in the | 
matter of Andrew Shore and wife, committed to jail, on a | 
charge of grand larceny, by Alderman Denison; and by» 
him and Alderman Gurnett, (the latter a most indefatigable ; 
agent in spreading the Lieut. Governor’s political replies, \ 
through the Riding,) admitted Shore to bail, insufficient » 
bail, contrary to the statute, which requires all such cases i 
to be brought before one of the Judges of the Court of | 
King’s Bench, and allowed Mrs. Shore to go free. Shore 
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was instantly hurried off, by Mr. Gurnett, and his Consti- 
tutional Society connexions, to Streetsville to vote for the 
government candidate. lor several months after, he was 
at liberty. He was convicted at the last Assizes of the 
crime of stealing, in a dwelling-house, and is now an in- 
mate in the Penitentiary. Mr. Gurnett, the agent in this 
dishonorable affair, has, since the election, been promoted 
to a Commissionership, in the Court of Requests, in this 
city, in the place of Mr. Small, removed. 

Sth. By issuing Crown deeds, without a description of 
boundaries, under improper advice, in order to effect the 
election. 

bth. By declining, or refusing to discountenance Orange 
lodges and party proceedings, although in possession of 
the Royal pleasure and the decision of the Legislature re- 
specting them. 

7th. By issuing Crown deeds for lands at Port Credit, 
although the conditions of sale had not been fulfilled, and 
by issuing such deeds, in some cases, to other persons than 
the original nominees or purchasers, although the practice 
has been not to sanction transfers by those who had no ti- 
tles, except under the Heir and Devisee act. 

8th. And,as your petitioner is advised, by contributing, 
with his officers, to funds, intended to affect. the election; 
by issuing Crown deeds to individuals, upon the condition, 
expressed or implied, that they would vote for Mr. ‘Thom- 
son, and this, in some cases, without payment of the pur- 
chase money, or upon unusual terms. 

That the returning officer, William Hepburn, Esquire, 
in the performance of the duties of his office at the said 
election, acted, in many respects, partially, illegally and 
ignorantly. Amongst others— 

He administered the oath required to be taken by free- 
holders, under the statute 4th William TV., chap. 14, for 
several days after the commencement of the polling, inva- 
riably omitttng the description of the estate, on which the 
elector voted, and substituting only the words “a freehold,” 
notwithstanding: the remonstrances of your petitioner a- 
gainst his doing so,—and your petitioner oftem endeavored 
to convince him that any person who had a freehold any 
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where, even if it were in England, could take such an oath 
as he had substituted. After several days, he began to 
swear the voters to the freehold they voted on, as by law 
required. 

He rejected the votes of many electors who offered their 
votes for your Pe. and refused to record their names 
or votes, and discouraged others from coming to the hus- 
tings, by deciding, on an objection to a vote raised by us 
Thomson, that frecholders, born in the United States, 
in any foreien country, § should not vote, although thedl 
might have been resident in Canada half a century, and 
duly taken the oath of allegiance, and although they pub- 
licly offered to take the oaths prescribed by the Statutes, 
unless each voter, on presenting himself, could produce a 
paper, purporting to be a Commissioner’s certificate, that 
he had taken the oath of allegiance, such paper not being 
evidence even when shewn. 

fiarly in the election he permitted this class to go home, 
fetch the paper, and return and vote; but afterwards he’ 
laid down a rule, that if they had it not with them when 
asked, they could not return and vote. 

‘There are many cases to be cited—your petitioner will 
refer only to two at this time, by way of illustration: 

Andrew Cook, father of Jacob Cook, of Cooksville, one 
of the oldest freeholders in the Province, and who had vo-« 
ted at many elections, Was turned from the hustings, be- 
cause he had not a certificate with him, although he offered 
to take the oaths required by the statute. ‘ 

WaitSweet, an old freeholder, who has been halfa century 
in Upper Canada, and voted five times for your nelitioner, 
who took the oath of allegiance, before Col. Joel Stone, im 
1801, and served in the laut war, offered to vote, and asked to} 
have the oaths required or prescribed by statute, to be admins 
istered tohim. He was turned from the hustings, because his 
certificate was not in his pocket, his right to vote denied, and- 
he was further told not to come back. But he soon retieneds 
with the Colonel’s certificate of 1801, and a certificate of his: 
war services, and he was turned rats the hustings, and his 
vote rejected by the returning officer, who even refused toe nei 
ter your petitioner’s objections on the poll book. aes 
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These and similar illegal decisions, discouraged many vo- 
ters, who considered that to be turned away from the poll in 
presence of their neighbors, as aliens, was an insult they 
could not well brook. 

The returning officer did not act uniformly on any rule— 
he turned away many who offered to take the oaths—he admit- 
ted others. 

Your petifioner,had reason to believe that several brothers— 
Messrs. M’Grath—sons to the Church of England Clergyman 
in Toronto, one of them a Postmaster, another a Court of Re- 
quests Commissioner, Captain of a troop of horse, had no title 
to the property they voted on, the title being in the Crown, of 
which the returning officer had previously been apnrized by 
them, and a mortgage intervening. Two of them would not 
answer any question put to them, either by candidates or re- 
turning officer, and the latter decided that they might vote on 
taking the oaths, which they did, and voted for Mr. Thomson; 
while those of Messrs. Sweet, Cook, and many more, were 
refused, although tendered by old and undoubted freehelders, 
who were also ready to be sworn, 

After the returning officer had acted, for days, on his rule, 
that no person born in a foreign country, should vote without a 
certificate, a violent partizan of the Executive, Jacob D. Ha- 
german, came forward, admitted he was born in Germany, 
produced no certificate, and although it is understood that he 
and his brother, who voted out of the same lot, came in alter 
1827, and have not been naturalized, his vote for Mr. Thom- 
son was recorded. 

One Henry Miller, a drunken, disorderly character, who 
had been disturbing the poll for some time, and who has been 
often in the House of Correction here, was persuaded to tender 
his vote for Mr. Thomson—-but although it was very doubtful 
whether he was aware of the nature of the oaths he took, and 
there was little reason to believe him a freeholder, his. vote 
was at once recorded. 

Positmasters and other dependent persons, excluded by the 
laws of England (adopted here) from interfering at elections, 
openly busied themselves, clectioneered and voted, although 
your petitioner objected to these proceedings. 

- Other officers of the Government subscribed money, and ac 
‘ively busied themselves at the election. Funds were collected 
from persons connected with the Executive and others, and 
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employed in collecting, bringing up, treating and intoxicating 
voters against your petitioner—in keeping taverns and pots 
houses, the resort of worthless and disorderly persons, open, 
free of cost, to thera—and in collecting bullies and men of bad 
repute about the hustings, to the terror of peaceable farmers. 

Priests, pensioned and hired by money paid them, by his 
Excellency and his government, busied themselves to prevent 
the freedom of election, and to bias the minds of the electors. 

William B. Jarvis, Esquire, Sheriff of this District, interfe- 
red openly at the election--stood at the hustings with a whip 
in his hand, and harangued those present, reminding them that” 
the reformers were their enemies, and must be put down. He 
then came forward as a voter, and made use of most violent 
and intemperate language, calculated to promote disturbance. 
This conduct the returning officer did not check. 

And your petitioner is advised, that the said Edward Wil- 
liam Thomson was a party, in several instances, to the treat- 
ing, bribery, threats, promises, and other illegal steps, of 
which complaint is herein made; and he contends that the re- 
turn of the said Edward William Thomson, as a member to 
serve in this presert Parliament, is illegal, void, and unconsti~ ~ 
tutional, because he was not elected by the greatest number of © 
qualified votes of the said Riding, as there is a majority of the. 
said votes in favor of your petitioner—because the election 
was not lawtully conducted, but interfered with by the Lieut. 
Governor and his officers, by the Orange lodges, by the treat. 
ing, force and violence, and by the partiality and injustice of 
the returning officer. on . 

Bribery, intimidation and violence, as well as the unconsti- 
tutional exercise of the Royal prerogative and the Executive | 
influence, were means made use of to induce electors to vote 
against your petitioner, or to prevent their voting for him, — 
means utterly subversive of the freedom and purity mand pu 


Your petioner further represents, that the freedom and pu-_ 
rity of the election and the rights of the electors were violated 
by combinations of persons in illegal societies, known by the | 
name of Orange Lodges, formed for political purposes, secret- 
ly, if not openly countenanced by his Excellency, the Lieut, 
Governor, and usually headed and aided by magistrates and _ 


associations, an unconstitutional power and influence int 


said election. 9 
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Your petitioner humbly prays, that the election and return of 
| the said Edward William Thomson, may be declared null and 
_ void, by reason of the matters herein before contained; that a 
| new election may take place, so that the people may be truly 
and fairly represented; that the conduct of the Lieut. Gover- 
‘nor, his officers, the returning officer and others, as above re- 
‘ferred to, may be carefuliy inquired into, the result made 
‘known, and such proceedings had, if found necessary, as shall 
‘secure to the electors, in all time to come, a free and faithful 
representation in the Legislature. 

|» And your petitioner will ever pray, 


Wm. L. MACKENZIE. 


Toronto, 20th Dec., 1836.’ 


| This was like a voice from the dead, or as a thunder-bolt in 
the dead of winter. There was no plausible ground for refu- 
sing or evading this petition of their uncompromsing enet ny. 
hey knew the man and dreaded his ability to ene and 
prove th 1e Governor’s guilt, as well as their own. Th cne ay 
he was capable of proving facts, respecting the late el Ad 
and other government corruptions, w hich would eternally dis- 
igrace them, in the eyes of every honest and impartial man, 
throughout the world, were he permitted a hearing. It was 
therefore sickening, to wituess the miserable shifts, these jack- 
alls of corruption adopted to prevent an investigation. How- 
lever, after much wrangling and manceuvring, Friday the 27th 
of Jan’y, was fixed for the final engagement, between McKen- 
zie and the friends of justice on the one side, and Gov. Head’s 
corrupt household troops on the other. McKenzie appeared 
like a giant refreshed with new wine, impatient for the contest; 
declared himself ready to produce evidence on ‘oath, and to 
give security to abide by the consequence. ‘The reform mem- 
bers reminded the House that the 2d Riding of York had been 
selected from a hundred other places in the Province, as being 
the most convenient to the City, and from whence witnesses 
against Head and his corrupt agents, eould be brought at little 
or no expense to the public. . They pointed to the Bar and 
said: *‘there stands McKenzie’s securities; no men of straw, 
but old, wealthy and respeetable freeholders.”? But the Gov- 
ernor’s champions, Draper and Hagerman, sat confounded and 
durst not look that way. The scene was highly interesting. 

The true representatives of the people, the little band of re- 
formersy. looked with contempt, at the slavish and craven 
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spirits opposite to them. With pride and exultation they look- 
edat Mr. McKenzie, defying the whole host of official corrup~_ 


tionists, with a ‘dare ye go to trial”? Old Judge Jonas 
Jones, with his six Judgships, hung his head and ate his own 


words; Ogle R. Gowan and W. Chisholm became invisibles— 


poor Baby Sherwood, with his upper lip double reefed, and 
‘cdumme Draper licked the kitchen soup plates, obeyed orders” 
and were tremblingly mute! While in this state of despair, 


Speaker McLean, after much study, discovered a loap- -hole 
through which to escape. It was this: The law requires the 
person miler an election, or his attorney, to appear at the 
bar of the House and give security for costs, within fourteen 
days after the first reading of his petition, The Speaker ts 
‘bound, at the same time, by the same law, to give the com- 
plainant, or his attorney, due notice, in writing, that his 
petition was received and read. He is also to notify the peti- 
tioner,.or his attorney, the day and hour on which the case 
should come before the House; and if the « complainant or his 
agent, neglected to appear at the time appointed, he should be 
debarred of any future remedy. McKenzie praes nted his peti- 
tion in proper form, bat it was not read until the second day 
after its ec aneas consequently Mr. McKenzie counted the 
time from its reading, and did not appear with his securities 
_ until the last day. The Speaker, on his part, either design- 
edly or unwittingly, neglected to give the usual notice required 
by law. Notwithstanding this, backed by a majority of the 
tory members, he insisted that the act meant fourteen days 
from the time the petition was introduced to the House, and 
not fourteen davs from its first reading, and that, therefore, 
Mr. McKenzie was two days too late. In vain the reform 
members pleaded that McKenzie was, to all intents and purpo- 
ses, within the limits prescribed by the Provincial act of the 
4th of Geo, 4th, chap. 4th, especially as the Speaker neglected, 
on his part, to give the notice required by law. ee 
nothing to remind the well drilled Reel ity, that Speaker M 
Lean’s fourteen days were only twelve of the days allowed in 
all time pasts that their proceedings. carried extreme partiality 
and injustice on their very face; that their vote to crush inqui 
ry would be, with the public, their sentence of condemnation 
but they were alike deaf to reason and justice. When 
yeas and nays were taken, fifteen were for inquiry, thirty-two 
against it. 
‘i he 
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The people of the Province were now thoroughly convinced, 
that had not the Governor and his party known, to a certainty, 
that McKenzie, instead of failing, would bring evidence enough 
to disgrace them in the eyes of all America, they would have 
allowed bim to go on, and ruin himself with the expense of a 
contest which would have exceeded 2,000 dollars. But instead 

of this, they ignobly crept out of the small end of the horn, 
defeated the ends of justice and disgraced themselves. After 
this scene, all hopes of redress, from either government, were 
given up. The people saw with regret, their petitions and 
complaints, to the Imperial Parliament, spurned, their agents 
insulted and their oppressors, instead of being punished, pro 
moted to higher honors. They saw themselves, also, governed 
by a clique of ruthless tyrants, over whom they had no control; 
who, setting all justice at defiance, appeared as reckless of 
their own character as they were regardless of their country’s 


welfare. 
my 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


raul Tia 


Great excitement throughout the Province. 


Fivery moral and constitutional means being now ex-: 
hausted, the people began to prepare for the worst. Union: 
meetings were forthwith held in every township, and the: 
following resolutions adopted: 

“That the shuffling meanness and duplicity of the colonial : 
office, evidenced in the contemptuous treatment of our ac-' 
credited agents and petitions and the cordial reception oft 
the hireling enemies of the people, have precluded all hopes 
of redress from that quarter ; and thrown reformers on their} 
own resources for the means of freeing themselves from the - 
grasp of a vile tory faction, and securing themseives and‘ 
posterity the blessings of peace and freedom. ( 

“That the corrupt and imbecile majority of the present! 
‘bread and butter” assembly being elected in direct opposi- ' 
tion to the wishes of the main body of the people, by the? 
most villanous and disgraceful means, and having, on the’ 
demise of the late king “unconstitutionally lenothened out! 
their existence, in contradiction to all precedents on simi-! 
lar occasions, we will not consider any laws they may pass’ 
as valid or binding on the inhabitants of this Province. 

“hat our present Lieutenant Governor, by his wicked-? 
ly andj corruptly interfering with the election s—his hy- d 
pocracy, prevarication and numerous perversions. of facts, | 
as in the case of the Bond and orange societies; his peurile | 
vacillating policy towards the best interests of the country, ? 
has forfeited all pretensions to the distinguisl.ed characteris-’ 
tics of a gentlemen, and to all political sagacity as a states-' 
man. a 

“That the thanks of this meeting are eminently due to ‘ 
Dr. Charles Duncombe, one of our worthy representatives, ' 
for his able and highly talented defence of the rights of the | 
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people,his promptitude in repairing to England,at the request 

of the reformers of Upper Canada to lay before the British 
authorities the Sacha and corrupt means employed by 
‘Sir F. B. Head at the late general elections to secure the re-, 
turn of the present “bread and butter” parliament whose 
base libel on his character we repel with the contempt it 
deserves. | 

“That the original intention of institutions for the pur- 
poses of government, being found on reciprocal support and 
benefit ; when the government party become destroyeis in- 
stead of supporters, an injury in place of a benefit, the com- 
pact is virtually dissolved, and the oppressed have an un- 
doubted right to adopt any and every means for the main- 
tenance of their rights and privileges. 

That in accordance with the example of the wise men 
and heroes of 1776, we hold as self evident truths :—that 
Uhey are endowed by their Creator, with certain inalienable 
cights; that among the number of these rights are life, liber- 
hud the pursuit of happiness; that it is “for the protection 
and security of these rights,that governments were instituted 
among men; deriving their just authority only from the con- 
sent of the covered ; that whenever any form of govern- 
‘nent becomes destructivie of these ends, it is the right of 
he people to alter or abolish it, or to institute a new govern- 
nent, laying its foundation on such principles, and. organ- 
sing its powers after such form, as to them, shall seem Hest 
adapted to secure their safety and’ happiness. 

_ “That instead of honestly redressing our grievances and 
buses, as in duty bound, the British government and the 
wo houses of Imperial parliament, have destroyed the fun- 

Jamental rights of the colony, in order to reduce and force 
he people into a base subjection to the oppressions which 
.re preparing for them; that having exhausted the cup of re- 
vonciliation to the very dregs,we do now,henceforth,and for- 
ver, renounce all intercourse with the British government 
—that we will arm ourselves with rifles or muskets, and 
‘aaintain our political and religious rights inviolate, at all 
iazards, let the consequence be what they may.” 

' Such, at this time, was the state of public feeling in both 
wrovinces. In the Midland, New Castle, Home, Niagara 
13* 
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Gore, London and Western districts, the people were arming 1 
themselves, and drilling i in small companies, In the face of = 
the authorities. a, 
On the 13th Nov. 1837, a large convention of the free- 
holders farmers, mechanics and other inhabitants of Tron 
to, met at the Royal Oak Hotel, to consider of, and take ) 
measures for effectually maintaining in the colony a free’ 
constitution and democratic fo rm of government. i 
Previous to the adoption of the constitution, the famous ¢ 
and spirited address of the confederation of the six counties j 
to the people of Canada was read. as follows: ji 
FeLLow Crriaens :—-When asvstematic course of op- « 
pression has been invariably harrrassing a people, despite } 
me their wislies, expressed In every manner, recognised by" 
istitutional usage, by popular assemb lies, and by their} 
repre sentatives in ‘parliame ant, after grave deliberation ¢ 
when their rulers, instead of redressing their various evils, 5 
produced by their own misgovernment, have solemnly ens 
registered. and proclaimed their guilty determination to sap | 
and subvert the very foundations of civil liberty, it becomes 
the imperative duty of the people to betake themselves to the, 
serious consideration of their unfortunate pees of the i 
daugers by which they are surrounded—and by well.con-, 
certed organizations, to make such arrangements, as may} 
be necessary to protect, unimpaired their Tigh ats as citizens : 
and their dignity"as freemen. « H 
The wise and imimortel framers ofthe American decla- 
ration of independence, embodied in that document the prin- 
ciples on which alone are based the rights of man, and sue 
<clia( i lly vindicated and established the only institutions | 
nd form of government, which can permanently secur 
hh prosperity and social happiness .of the inhabitants of 
this continent, whose education and habits, derived from: 
the circumstance of theit colonization, demand a system, of - 
government entirely dependent upon, ‘aud directly respone~ 
sibl e to, the people. Ri 
In common with the various nations of North and South: 
America who have adopted the principles contained in that 
declaration, we hold the same holy and self evident do 
trines, that God created no artificial distinctions betw 
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| man and man; that government is but a mere human in- 
| stitution formed by those who are to be subject to its good 
or evil action; intended for the benefit of all who may con- 
sent to come, or remain under, its protection and control ; 
and therefore, that its form may be changed whenever it 
ceases to accomplish the ends for which such government 
| was established; that public authorities and men in office, 
are but the executors’of the expressed will of the commu- 
nity, honored, because they possess public confidence, 
| respected only so long as they command public esteem, and 
to be removed from office the moment they cease to give 
satisfaction to the people, the sole legitimate source of all 
power. In conformity with these principles, and on the 
faith of treaties and capitulations eniteredeinto with our an- 
cestors, and guarrantied by the Imperial Parliament, the 
people of this Province have for a long series of years com- 
plained by respectful petitions of the intolerable abuses 
which poison their existence and paralyse their industry. 
Far froni considering our huimble prayers, aggression has 
followed aggression, until at length we seem no longer to 
belong to the British empire for our own happiness or pros- 
perity, our Heats or the honor of the British crown or 
people, but solely for the purpose of fattening a horde of 
useless officials, who not content with enjoying salaries en- 
ormously aeDTgaateoned to the duties of their oflices, and 
‘to the resources of the country, have combined as a faction, 
united. by private interest alone, to oppose all reforms in the 
Province, and to uphold the iniquities of a government inl- 
mical to the rights and liberties of this colony... ‘kaha 
“Notwithstanding, the universally admitted justice of our 
demands, and the wisdom and pr udence of remedying our 
complaints. we still endure the miser y of an irrespons sible ex- 
ecutive, directed by an ignorant and hypocritical chief ;— 
our judges dependent for the tenure of their office on the 
mere will and pleasure of the crown; for the most part the 
violent partisans of a corrupt administration, have become 
more completely the tools and mercenaries of the executtve 
by adopting the wages of their servility, in gross violation 
of every principle ‘of judicial inde ependence, from foreign 
authority, without the intervention of the people to whom, 
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through their representatives, belongs the sole right of vo- 
ting the salaries of their public servants; the oflice holders i 
of the province devour our revenues in salaries so extrava- * 
gant as to deprive us of the funds requisite for the general i 
improvement of the country, whereby our public works are ‘ 
arrested, and the navigation of ourrivers continue obstruct- | 
ed; a legislative council appointed by mien resident three 1 
thousand miles from this country, and systematically com- i 
posed so as to thwart and oppose the efforts of our freely > 
chosen representatives in all measures for the promotion of » 
the .public good, after *contnuing unchanged during the J 
present administration, thereby depriving the country of; 4 
the advantages of domestic legislation has at length been / 
modified in a mariner insulting to all classes of society, dis- : 
graceful to morality, and to the annihilation ofthe respect + 
and confidence of all parties in that branch of the legisla- : 
ture, by the introduction of men for the most part notorious 4 
only for their incapacity, and remarkable alone for their 
political insignificance, thus making evident even todemon- + 
stration, to all, whatever may be their preconceived opin- ‘ 
ions the propriety and urgent necessity of introducing the | 
principle of election into that body, as the only method of ° 
enabling the Provincial Legislature to proceed beneficially © 
to the despatch of public business. j 
Our municipalities are utterly destroyed; the country ] 
parts of this province,as a disgraceful exception to theother # 
parts of this continent, are totally deprived of all power of. mu 
regulating, in a corporate capacity, their local affairs, thro? | 
freely elected parish and township oflicers; the rising gene- | 
ration are deprived of the blessings of education, the j prima- ‘ 
ry schools which provided for the instruction of fifty thou- = ! 
sand children having been shut up by the Legislative ! 
Council, a body hostile to the progress of useful knowledge, | 
and instigated in this act by an Kxecutive inimical tothe | 
ad of geueral information among the peopie. The Je- * 
suit’s College, founded and endowed by the provident gov- ‘ 
ernment wiich colonized this Province for the encourage. § 
ment and dissemination of learning and the sciences there. | 
in, has, with a barbarism unworthy the rnlers of a civilized’ 
State—diseraceful to the age in which we live, and unpar- 
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alleled even among the Goths and Vandals, been converted 
into, and is still retained, as a barrack for soldiery, whilst 
the funds and property devoted to the support of this and 
similar institutions have been, and continue to be, squan- 
dered and mal-admuinistered for the advantage of the favor- 
ites, creatures and tools of the government. Our citizens 
are deprived of the benefits of impartially chosen juries, 
jand are arbitrarily persecuted by the Crown officers, who, 
to suit the purposes of the vindictive government of which 
‘they are the creatures, have revived proceedings of an ob- 
solete character, precedents for which are to be found only 
in the darkest pages of British history. ‘Thus, our judicia- 
i being sullied by combined conspiracies of a ‘wicked Ex- 
e cutive, slavish judges, partizan law oflicers, and political 
sherifis, the innocent and patriotic are exposed to be sacrifi- 
ced, whiist the enemies of the country, and the violators of 
all law, are protected and patronised according as it may 
please the administration to crush and destroy, to save and 
protect. Our commerce and domestic industry are para- 
lysed; our public lands alienated, at a nominal price, te a 
company of speculators, strangers to the country; or be- 
stowed upon insolent favorites as a reward for their syco- 
phancy ; our money extorted from us without our consent, 
by taxes unconstitutionally imposed by a foreign Parlia- 
ment, to be afterwards converted into an instrument of our 
degradation by being distributed among a howling herd of 
‘Officials, against our will, without our participation, and in 
violation of all the principles of constitutional law. 

In the midst of their honest and unwearied efforts to 
“procure a redress of the foregoing grievances, our fellow 
citizens, have been insolently called upon, to give an ac- 
count of their conduct for attending public meetings, for 
which they were responsible to no individual, least ‘of all | 
to the person whom chance or ministerial patronage. 
place for a season at the head of our Provincial governs 
ment. Our citizens have been harrassed and annoyed byte. 
dismissals, hecause they vindicated the rights of thiscoun- 
try, like American freemen. And as an index of further 
intended aggression, armed troops are being scattered in 
time of profound peace throughout the country, with the 
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presumptuous and wicked design of restricting by physical - 
force the expression of public opinion, and of completing - 
by violence and bioodshed our slavery and ruin, already 
determined beyond the seas. 

Such an aggression as this might justify the recourse, on 
the part of an outraged people, to all and every means to” 
preserve the last of their insulted privileges—the right to! 
ilar aan But thanks to the blindness of the aggressors, | 
the wickedness of the measure will be providentially news) 
tralised by its folly. ‘Ihe regiments about to be quartered 
among us are composed of men sprung from and educated ? 
with the democracy of their country. ° They for the most! 
part entered on their present profession, not from choice, | 
but because they could not find any other employment 1 1 
their native land. Instead of being stimulated to good con- 
duct by the hope of promotion; too poorly paid, they are 
exposed to every sort of petty tyranny, and if a murmur 
escape their lips, ee are subjected like the bonded slave, 
to ‘the ignoble punishment of the lash. Contrasting this 
hard fate with the freedom, content, employment and. high 
wages to be obtained in the United States, and certain that 
the inhabitants of these counties lying near and bordering 
upon the lines will not impede the efforts which these sol- 
diers may make to emigrate to the neighboring republic, it 
will become morally impossible to keep in her majesty’s 
Province, whilst scattered in detachments, the men w 
are now about to be the vile instruments of our slavery and 
their own dishonor. ie 

The long and heavy chain of abuses and oppressions, 
under which we suffer, and to which every vear has only 
added a more galling link, prove that our history is more 
thana recapitulation of what other colonies have endured 
before us. Our grievances are a second, but a far more 
bulky edition of their suffering. Our petitions for relief are 
the same. Like theirs, they have been treated with scorn 
and contempt,and have brought down on the petitioners but 
additional outrage and persecution. ‘Thus the experience 
of the past dernonstrates the folly of expecting justice from 
European authorities. rs 


Dark and unpromising as may be the present prospect of 
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his our beloved country, we are encouraged by the public 

virtues of our fellow citizens, to hope that the day of our 
regeneration is not far distant. The Imperial Parliament 
1as denied us redress, and the Canadian authorities treat 
is as serfs; they laugh at our calamity—we- will: mock 
when their fear cometh. The example of ’76 is before us; 

he shades of the political martyrs of that day invoke us to 
inion and action. ‘Ihe means of our regeneration from 
oreign bondage are in our hands: ‘There is no alternative 
putas tame, unmanly submission, or a’boldand vigorous 
assertion of our rights as freemen. Brothers in affliction | 
vhatever be your origin, language or religion, to whom e- 
jual laws and rights are dear, whose hearts have throbbed 
with indignation whilst witnessing the innumerable insults 
fe which your country has been exposed, and who have 
peen justly alarmed while pondering over the sombre futu- 
hity preparing by mismanagement and corruption for this 
Province and our posterity—in the name of that country 
nnd of the rising generation, now having no hope but in 
you, we call upon you to assume, by systematic organisa- 
ion in your several townships and parishes, that position 
jvhich can alone procure your deliverance “from the bane- 
ful domination of the mother country.’’ Let Committees 
pe Vigilance be at once put in active operation throughout 
jjour respective neighborhoods. Withdrawing all confi- 
Hence from the present administration, and from such as 
ivill be so base as to accept office under. it, forthwith assen.- 

ole i in your parishes and elect pacificator magistrates, after 
he example of your brother reformers in the county of the 
WoO mountains, in order to protect the people at once from 
iseless and improvident expense, and from the vengeance 
jot their enemies. Our young men, the hope of our coun- 
try, should every where organise themselves, after the plan 
of their brothers, “The Sons of Liberty” in Montreal, in 
prder that they may be prepared to act with promptitude 
and effect, as circumstances may require; and the brave 
militiamen, who by their blood and valor twice preserved 
his country for ungrateful rulers, should at once asso- 
ciate together, under officers of their own choice, for the 
security of good order, and the protection of life and pro- 
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perty in their respective localities. 'Thus prepared, colo. 
nial liberty may haply yet be preserved. 

In this hope, & depending for disenthralment from the mis- 
rule under which we now groan, on the providence of God. 
whose blessing on our disinterested labors we humbly 1 im. 
plore; relying on the love of liberty which the free air and 
impregnable fastnesses of America should inspire in the 
hearts of the people at large, and upon the sympathy of our 
democratic neighbors, who will never consent that the 
principles for which they successfully struggled in the 
eighteenth, shall, in our persons, be trampled in the dust in 
the nineteenth centu ry. 

We, the delegates of the confederated secindoe here pub- 
licly register the solemn and determined resolution of the 
people whom we represent, to carry into effect, with the 
least delay possible, the preceding disiderata, and never 
to cease their p: triotic exertions, until a cheap responsible 
system of government is procured. We, therefore, invite 
our fellow citizens of both Provinces, to unite their ‘efforts 
with ours in the great and glorious cause of giving freedom 


fo our common country. ) 
[Signed.] WOLERED NELSON, Preis 


J. S. DRovEet; M 
Eo DEKE ag! FY 'dents. 


A. Girod, eee ae,” 

J. P. Boucher, Belleville, ¢ 9007047" a. 

On the adoption of the above, sixty-seven magistrates r 
signed their commissions for the peace, and one hundred 
and twenty-six officers of the militia returned their com: 
missions to the Civil Secretary of the Lower Province— 
the militia became disorganised in these confederated coun-' 
ties. Lmmediately sneceeding these events, a great reform 
meeting was held in Oakland, [Eng mepigie Thursday Nov, 2, 
wherein the following resolution was adopted : | 

“ Resolved, That we sympathise with the sufferings of 
our Lower Canada brethren. and view with abhorrence 
and disgust the knavish resolutions of Lord John Russell, 
which would rob a whole people to pamper a horde of 
ruthless officials; we applaud and admire the exertions of 
Hon. L. J. Papineau and the reformers of the Lower Pro-| 
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vince, to rescue themselves from the ranks of a ruthless, 
| blood-thirsty party, who, under the assumed name of “Bri- 
| tish,” would perpetrate oppression, and rejoice in the degra- 
dation of the human race ; that we approve of the Declara- 
tion of the reformers of Toronto, and do adopt the senti- 
'ments therein contained as our sentiments, and will con- 
‘tend for the sacred principles of liberty and justice, at what- 
ever hazard or sacrifice.” — 
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CHAPTER XVIII. | 


A Review of tthe causes which led to the Insurrection in Lower Canada, | 
by the Hon. L. J. Papineau 


Sixteen years ago | complained to Lord Bathurst, then: 
Colonial Secretary, in accents of keenly felt grief, how 
heavy was the yoke, how humiliating the condition of our 
Colonial servitude. He agreed with me in opinion, in some-' 
what the following terms. I give this conversation because 
it throws great light on the political views, on the secret 
apprehensions and hopes of England. 

“Tagree,” said Lord Bathurst to me, “that for continen. - 
tal possessions the population of which doubles in a few 
years the system of government of which you complain: 

can for those subject t to it, be only a period of stormy trans- 
ition, of sickly change to be followed by bright days, an- 
early organization of “political existence aud national inde- 
pendence. I even believe that the period of suffering will 
be short for you. french Catholics ruled by English Pro- 
testants, yours, it must be acknowledged, is a forced, un-: 
natural position. You are too far from England properly: 
to appreciate her, ana too near the United States of Ameri- 

ca not to be dazzled with their deceitful prosperity. 1] asi 
you then for five and twenty years of patient resignation, 
Before the end of that time, however, Las a statesmen for- 
see and foretell a violent separation of the different parts of 
the American Confederation. England will then be pre- 
pared to grant to those Colonies which will have remained © 
faithful toher, both independence and institutions superior 
to those at present based on the Federal compact. Demo-, 
cracy, disengaged from all counterpoise, would finally be-' 
come impetuous and bring about a state of anarchy, whilst! 
it would be the best government possible tempered with a, 
hereditary magistracy, the perpetual existence of which 
would be guarantied in all its splendor and force by means - 
of hereditary peerages and entails. It is well understood ! 
that the British government would invest such honors in 
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influential men such as you, sir, if they would agree to lend 
themselves to such a wise arrangement. 

“In giving your support to this plan, and in persuading 
your countrymen to receive it cordially, you would hasten 


for your country the era ot happiness and power. Wealthy 
English families favorable to hereditary institutions, and 


rich families of the United States at present disgusted in 
consequence of the feeble influence which the ascendancy 


of Democracy has left them, would be attracted thither.-— 


You would, on the other hand find in influential families 
as well within as out of the Province, the material from 
which to constitute a strong covernment, which would 
contract with us an alliance offensive and defensive similar 
to that which binds Portugal to England. Thus you would 


| have nothing more to fear from your ambitious neighbors. 
| They are already too formidable, and capable, if possessed 


of the resources of Canada, though small, in addition to 
their own, of effecting British supremacy on the ocean. 
Now if ever England should descend to the rank ofa third- 


rate power, it would be a misfortune to humanity; for with 


institutions so perfect as her’s, and» a supremacy generally 
recognized, England is, on the continent, the mainstay of 
every oppressed people, on whose representation absolute 
governments have often been arrested in their tyrannical 
projects 

“A creat struggle is on the eve of commencing on ali 


points of Continental Europe between two inimical princi- 


ples. On the one hand, the love of liberty which may be- 
come intractable and turbulent among a people yet unpre- 


_ pared to receive it; on the other hand, a ‘settled repugnance in 
crowned heads to concede reforms which they prom. 
ised in a moment of terror caused by the prisoner of St.Hel- 
ena. Now, England would he’ the powerful moderator, 


called on to prevent the repetition of these scenes of blood, : 
despotism and impiety already enacted by that revolt 


tionary France whom it would have been necessary to 


degrade below the rank of nations, had she not accepted - 
the Restoration, the only bond of reconciliation, the only 
guarantee for repose, alter the usurpation of the French. 
throne by thevambitious soldier who lately occupied it. 
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“The example of the United States is an obstacle to the 
realization of these plans. 1 know well that those are en- , 
thusiasts, unacquainted with the management of business, — 
who are excited in favor of that American demagogueism, . 
which like a rope of sand, is destined to fall to pieces on an - 

early day. But, notwithstanding, their writings make dis- 
ciples—they foment bad passions, and enlist men of noth- . 
ing for the destruction of the superior classes in rank and . 
fortune. And I confess to you, that all those cries of‘ ‘cheap 
government,’ of ‘exclusive sovereignty of the people, after , 
the American model, would give usa great deal of uneasiness . 
did we not clearly see that, war being one of the instincts, 
unfortunately natural to man, there are causes which will , 
soon excite it in the United States—bring into collision the 
different parties to the confederation, and oblige them for 
their own protection to have larger armies and ‘stronger in- , 
stitutions.” ‘ 

I told Lord Bathurst that my ieee differed from his, . 
and that it appeared to me both more desirable and easier . 
to be reall at the American Confederation would be . 
for the future one and indivisible—that it seemed to me pro- 
ceeding rather towards strength and augmentation than to- , 
wards mutilation and impuissance—that on the day of our 
Independence the right of citizenship and freedom of trade 
between Quebec and New Orleans, between Florida and 
Hudson’s Bay would secure for the Canadas an indefinite . 
but long period of peace, of triumphs, over nature, of | pro- 
gress in ” moral and political science and in arts, with SOV- 
reignity for each state under the protection of Congress . 
who could not be a tyrant, having neither subjects nor col- | 
onies, and possesing no authority except in questions of | 
peace and war and trade with other nations. I added that. 

uch advantages were too vast, and too manifest to permit 
" APE arada to suifer herself to be ‘inveigled into offensive and. 
defensive alliances with England against America. As to, 
the delay of twenty-five years fixed by his Lordship, thal ) 
it would certainly be shortened by the partiality of the me- 
tropolis, the unskilfulness. of its selections, and tae: ‘provog 
cations of its agents. 133 3 
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_ Lord Bathurst promised reforms. None have been ef- 
fected though the time is passed by. | 

"The intimate friend of a great many of my brother Rep- 
resentatives, honored by the esteem and confidence of all, 
insomuch as they have for twenty years, often unanimous. 
ly, always by large majorities elevated me to the Speaker- 
ship of the House of Assembly, I am intimately acquainted 
with all that occured in Canada up to the moment when the 
troubles broke out. Tam acquainted with all the actions 
and opinions of twenty-five of my colleagues and of many 
prominent citizens, some of whom have suffered death, oth- 
fs of whom, have, li like me, had, as it were, a price sét on 
their heads, and been, like me, driven into exile, without 
trial, or closely confined, often unaccused, always without 
being confronted with their accusers, and afterwards liber- 
ated untried, although urgently demanded verbally or in 
writing, a trial either from the blood stained dictator Col- 
borne, or from the mere hollow hearted but not less vindic- 
tive dictator, Durham. F'or were they not all sufiering 
from the same punishment? T hey were all guilty of the 
same crime. ‘Their virtues were dear to their fellow Chay 
zens; odious to their foreign oppressors. a 

“Now I defy the British government to contradiet me 
when Laflirm that none of us had prepare desired or even 
forseen armed resistance. But that government h ad de- 
termined to rob the province of its revenue and of its repre- 
sentative system. It had determined to devote us, some 
to death and others to exile. it was with that view that it 
proclaimed martial law and caused citizens to be tried by 
courts martial for acts which some weeks before, it hat 
admitted could not furnish a plea for any accus: ition, The 
necessity of creating courts martial it founded on the im- 
possibility of obtaining sentences of death from civil tribin- 
nals! Thus again has the executive power put into ope- | 
ration against innocent men, in support of ill understood 
‘metropolitan interests, inhuman tribunals which itself ac- 
koe vledgedit had not the right to authorise. ‘Tis from it, 
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le actors in this. bloody tragedy there is not one 
oe attempted resistance; and among their 
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fellow citizens there is not one in a thousand who reproach- | 
es them with die. sodone. There is in the hearts of all: 
only « deep regret that that resistance has been unsuccess- 
ful, iingled at the same time, with an ardent hope that it, 
may be att sted again and that it may succeed. Itis nots 
that the insurrection rhad been unlawfu! sbut we had resolved 1 
not to have recourse to it yet. This is what our papers: 
which it had seized, told a government which calumniates, 
in order to prosecute. : 

When I make this declaration it is merely to establish’ 
historical truth and by no means to repudiate the moral res4 
ponsibility of resistance toa Dawes at war against the sacred’ 
rights of mankind—at war also against “the inalienable, 
birthright of British subjects’ as the Juris consults of Great 
Britain say—expressions which are mockery as far as re-, 
gards the colonies, and invented to procure for British aris-: 
toerats Spartan pleasures—that, for example, of hunting: 
the Helots of Irelana, of Canada, of Jamaica eid of all their 
foreign possessions,every time the serfs inbubil ing them ob-) 
ject to being tythed, ground and taxed without pity or mer-: 
oP | 
~ Iclearly understand the sacred functions of the histonian.. 
Well understood they exclude all that is not truth. Butso. 
impious is British tyrranny that even’ under the’shade of 
its poisonous influence, and of its stifling embraces, the his- 
torian of the Canadas cannot tell every thing done during the: | 
military occupation of those pillaged, burnt and decimated 
provinees. For power has abandoned itse is there to such» 
orgies that itis drunk. ‘Tell it of its crimes: far from aban-. 
doning them, it plunges deeper and deeper, and reposes on- 
ly to pass qnekly from torpor to the fury of drunkenness— 
to redouble its blows on the country where it hates all, and” 
is universally hated. ‘Tell it the names olen nen faithful to. 
their country—you are an informer who people dungeons 
—a ferocious spectator who closes his han d in order that 
ehristians may be thrown to wild beasts. 

Ui er these circumstances facts and public .¢ 
well known in America, unknown, or wh at is 
lated in Europe, can only be cited. The. 
ernment has, in fact, ‘taken care’ towput in 1 pri 0 
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editors and printers, all the types and printing presses which 

were not for sale. All that it did not cram into dungeons 

it bought up—and doubtless to guide the {mperial Parlia- 

ment as to the plans for the future government of Canada— 

to enlighten public opinion in England, and through it, to 
edify the world on the virtues of the governing and the in- 
eratitude of the governed, it moulded these raw materials, 

purchased. men and types, into pages of contemporaneous 
history. ‘The means being known, the objcct is revealed. 
Phrough the English press, you have learned only official 
lies. : 

_ Itisno longer my businessto be the accuser of the Brit- 
ish government, that has been my duty for thirty years of 
my pabhe life. "hat government itself has confessed its 
own guilt in the hundred and twenty folio pages which 
Lord Durham has just published, Systematic corruption, 
shameless peculations, antipathies against the people, re- 

volting examples of irresponsibility in the public agents, 
plunder of the public domain ; nothing 1s wanting in the 
picture of Canadian misery—-a picture so hideous that its 
duplicate cannot be furnished except in the history of an- 
other British possession—IRELAND. Yet the author has 
uniformly softened down his accusations against the power 
of which he is the organ, whose leaden sceptre over the 
colonies he would still preserve by means so pitiable that 
théy destroy his reputation as a statesman. 

Lord Durham, anxious to prove that his favorite Saxon 
race 1s alone worthy of commanding, has falsely painted it 
in flattering colors, and shaded in the blackest ground the 
mock portrait which ’he drew of the French Canadians-— 
But despite of this vile partiality, I refer with confidence 
/mpartial readers to his singular report, well convinced that 
they will come to the conclusion that the Candians have 
no justice to expect from Hngland—that submission must 
be for them disgrace and death—Independence on the con- 
trary a principle of resurrection and life. It would be 
‘nore—it_ would be the restoration of the French reputation. 

7 compromised in America by the shameful treaty of 
S ¢ of J 763—by the proscription en masse of more than 
20 000: Acadians hunted from their homesteads—finally by 
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the fate ef 600,000 Canadians ruled during eighty years: 
with unceasing injustice—to-day decimated;to-morrow con-) 
demned to political inferiority out of hatred. to their French; 
origin. ‘ 

Correct when it accuses those in power, false when it ac-z 
cuses the people, Lord Durham’s report will serve also to. 
prove that Canadian Independence is an event in the in-. 
terest alike of old as of new France, and of importance to: 
the whole human race, With this view I shall here give: 
on analyses of that work which it is moreover essential to’ 
be acquainted with in order to appreciate the morality of 
the facts which I intend to relate. 

“During a long time,” says the report. “ the! Canadiaue 
have been exéluded from all participation of power; all the 
offices of trust and emolument have been vested exclusively. 
in strangers of English origin. 3 

“Tal] within a very few years this exclusion was accom- 
panied | yy an insolence which was the more rovolting to a, 
sensitive people than the monopoly of power and profit. 

“The races had become enemies ere a tardy justice was: 
extorted (by the Canadians); and even then the government 
discovered a mode of distributing its patronage among: 
the Canadians which was guite as ‘offensive to that people 
as their previous exclusion. | 

“Never again will the present generation of French Ca- 
nadians yield a loyal submisson to a British government : 
never again will the English population tolerate the author- 
ity of a House of Assembly i in which the French shall pos- 
sess or even approximate to a majority. 

“The militia, on which depends the main defence of the 
province against external enemies, is completely disorgan- 
ised. ‘Ine attempting to arm or employ it would be merely 
arming the enenes of the government. 

“Tn 1833 the number of immigrants who landed at Que. 
bee amounted to 52,000. In 1838 it did not amount to 
5000. Insecurity beg gins to be felt by the loyal inhabitants 
in the selgniories so that many of them are obliged to qnit 
their occupations and seek refuge in the cities. i 

“No consideration can any longer overpower among the 
Canadians a feeling which absorbs all others—that of ha- 
tred against the English. To assuage their vengeance and 


fenjoy a momentary triumph they are ready to submit to 
any yoke—to aid any enemy. ‘I'he ancient antipathy 
against the Americans has terminated. An American in- 
ivading army may rely on the co-operation of almost the 
entire “French population of Lower Canada. 

| -On the other hand, ‘tevery measure of clemency or even 
}justice towards their opponents they [the British | regard with 
fjealousy, for they feel that being a minority any return to the 
‘due course of constitutional government would again subject 
them toa French majority; and to this lam persuaded they 

| would never peaceably submit. 

But ‘‘the hostility of races [is] palpably sufficient to account 

for all the evils which have effected Lower Canada, inasmuch 
fas nearly the same results*have been exhibited among the ho- 
‘mogenous population of the other Provinces. Lower Canada, 
jor the two Canadas, have not alone exhibited repeated conflicts 
/between the executive and popular branches of the Legislature. 
'The representative body of Upper Canada was before the late 
election hostile to the policy of the government; the most seri- 
ous discontents have only recently been calmed in Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island and New-Brunswick; the government is still in 
‘a minority in Nova Scotia; and the dissensions of Newfound- 
and are hardly less violent than those of the Canadas. It 
may fairly be said that the natural state of government in all 
these Colonies is that of collision between the Executive and 
the Representative body. 
A state of things so different from the working of any suc- 
cessful experiment of representative government appears to 
indivate a deviation from sound constitutional principles... . 
When we examine into the system of government in these 
Colonies it would seem as if the object of those by whom 
it was established had been the combining of apparently popu- 
Jar institutions with an utter absence of all efficient control of 
the people over their rulers. Representative assemblies were 
established on the basis of a very wide, and in some cases, al- 
‘most uuiversal suffrage; the annual meetings of the bodies was 
secured by positive enactment, and their attributes were local- 
ly nearly as extensive as those of the English House of Com- 
‘mons. At the same time the Crown almost entirely relied on 
its territorial resources... . for carrrying on the government 
without securing the ascent of the ‘representative body eith- 
er to its policy, or to the persons by whom that policy was to 
be administered. 
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‘¢In Lower Canada from the moment the Assembly evinced 
any inclination to make use of its powers it found itseif in col-' 
lision with the L:xecutive, and the practical working of the’ 
Assembly commenced by its principal leaders being thrown’ 
into prison. In the course of time, however, the government 
was induced, by its necessities, to accept the Assembly’s offer 
to raise an additional revenue by fresh taxes and thus the lat- 
ter acquired a certain control over the levying and appropria-! 
tion of the public revenue in 1832. 

The Assembly after it had obtained the recognition of its 
rights was not more respected than before. ‘It could reject 
bills, grant or refuse supplies, but it could exercise no influ- 
ence in the nomination of a single servant of the Crown. Ins! 
deed, instances are not wanting in which a mere _ hostility to 
the majority of the Assembly elevated the most incompetent 
persons to posts of henor and trust, Laws passed after repeat- 
ed conflicts, had to be carried into effect by those who had most 
strenuously opposed them. : 

‘‘A Governor arriving in a country in which he almost ins 
variably has no previous acquaintance, is compelled to throw 
himself almost entirely upon those whom he finds in place. — 
He is generally brought thereby into immediate collision with 
the other parties in the country, and thereby thrown into more 
complete dependence upon the official party and its friends. ... 
Fortified by family connections and the common interest felt 
by all who held, and all who desired subordinate offices, that 
[official] party was thus erected into a solid and permanent 
power, controlled by no responsibility, subject to no serious 
change, exercising over the whole government of the Province 
an authority utterly independent of the people and its repre- 
sentatives, and possessing the only means of influencing either 
the government at home, or the colonial representatives of the 
Crown. , 

‘‘The opposition of the Assembly tothe government was the 
unavoidable result of this system. ... Whennothing else could 
attain its end of altering the policy or the composition of the 
Colonial government it had recourse to that ultima ratio of re- 
presentative power to which the more prudent forbearance ol 
the Crown has never driven the House of Commons in Eng- 
Jand, and endeavored to disable the whole machine of govern- 
ment by a general refusal of supplies. 

‘The Legislative Council [the second branch of the legisla: 
ture is thus named] must certainly be admitted to have been se 
composed as to give it no weight with, the people or with the 
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representative body, on which i was meant to be a check. The 
majority was always composed of members of the party which 
conducted the executive government, and was practically hard- 
ly any thing but a veto in the hands of the public function- 
aries. 
_ “There is in it [the Province] literally no power which ori- 
zinates and conducts the executive government. The Goy- 
arnor, it is said, represent the sovereign, but he is in fact a 
mere subordinate officer teaelving his “orders from the Secre- a 
ary of State, and responsible to him for his conduct! | 
‘It has been the tendency of the local government to settle 
avery thing by reference to the Colonial Department in Down- 
ng street, where it is next to impossible to have any sufficient 
niormation: and the colony has, in every crisis of danger, 
and almost every detail of local government felt the mischief 
of having its executive authority exercised on the other side of | 
he Atlantic.... The repeated changes [of ministry ] caused © 
oy political events at home, having no connection with colonial 
affairs, have left to most of the various representatives of the 
Solonial Department’in Parliament too little time to acquire 
Me an GRRE ep knowledge of ie on tion of those r nume 


10 ndindiiaiey wa (8 legislate... sine 1827 ceAEE Kay 
jot less than eight Colonial ministers, and the ae, 
successive statesman has been more or less marked by ; 
ence from that of his predecessor. ... The more importa 
a im of the government was carried on, not in open discus- 
sions or public acts, but in a secret correspondence between 
he Governor and the Secretary of State. Whenever this 
inystery was dispelled it was long after the worst effects had 

peen produced by doubts and misapprehension. 

‘The first want of a people is an efficient administration of 
justice. * * * Now it is a lamentable fact which must 8 
not be concealed that there does not exist, in the minds of the 
veople of this Province, the slightest confidence in the admin- 
‘stration of criminal justice. , 

| As for Justices of the Peace, ‘‘the institution has become 
Jopopular among the Canadians, owing to their general belief 

vat the appointments had been made with a party or national 


as ies 


“T am grieved to be obliged to remark that the British gov- 
leroment has, since its possession of this Province, done, or 
even attempted nothing for the promotion of general education. 
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* * * ‘It has applied the Jesuits’ estates, part of the prop- 
erty destined for purposes of education, to supply a species of 
fund for secret service, and for a number of years it has main-. 
tained an obstinate struggle wiih the Assembly, in order to 
continue this misappropriation.” +i 

Speaking of the Colories in which the population is unmixed 
and altogether English, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
which formerly constituted French Acadia, and Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, originally the Island of Saint John, the Spo 

I continues:— 

‘Their varied and ample resources are turned to little ac-. 
count. Their scanty population exhibits, in most portions of | 
them, an aspect of poverty, backwardness and stagnation; and 
wherever a better state of things ts visible, the improvement is; 
generally to be ascribed to the influx of American settlers or 
care Nova Scotia exhibits the melancholy spectacle of 

_ “half the tenements abandoned and land every where falling ins 
to decay. Lands that were purchased thirty or forty years. 
ago at five shillings an acre, are noav offered for sale at three’ 
shillings. The people of Prince Edward’s. are permitting 
Americans to take out of their hands all their valuable fishe=. 
=ieiom sheer want of capital, * * * These Provinces, 
ng the longest settled on the North American continent, 
nearly 30,000,000 of acres, and a population, estima~* 
3 highest, at no more than 365,000 souls.” [This 
ulation amounts only to 27 need 
Jhat a contrast is afforded a long the whole line of conta 
minous frontier! r 
» ©* On the American side all is activity and bustle, increasing) 
wealth and progressive civilization. Numerous harbors con-* 
taining numerous fleets, good houses, warehouses, mills, inns, i 
villages, towns, and even great cities, are almost seen to spring — 
cy out af the desert. 4 

On the British side of the line ... all seems waste sume 
desolate! i 

That painful but undeniable truth is most manifest in the # 
country districts through whiéh the whole line of national sep- | 
aration passes for 4,000 miles. The difference in the price of 

‘land, amounts, in not a few parts of this froatier, to as much 
as a thousand per cent, and in some cases even more. The» 
average difference between Upper Canada and the States of ° 
New York and Michigan is notoriously several hundred per ‘ 

) cent. The price of wild land in Vermont and New Hamp- | 
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ire, close to the line, is five dollars per acre, and in the ad- 
ining British ‘Townships fof Lower Canada] only one dollar. 
ining | 

‘Emigrants from Great Britain, instead of remaining in the 
olonies, fly in numbers to the States, and ‘the entire ‘popula- 
ion of Upper Canada, which should now have been 500,000,” 
in consequence **not over 400,000 souls.” The emigrants 

>| 4 > ‘ yds } 4 

» Nova Scotia and New Brunswick act in the same way,— 
‘hey generally proceed to the United States, as there is not 


ufficient encouragement for them in these Provinces. Many ili 
f the old Colonists follow their example. Bs 
Such are the lamentable results of the political and social sid. 


vils which have so long harrassed the Canadas; and at this 
ioment we are obliged to adopt immediate measures against 
angers so alarming: as are rebellion, foreign invasion and de- 
opulation, in evesedue ne: of the desertion en masse of a peo- 
le reduced to despair.” 

Here we have British government portrayed by itself. Such 
5 the flattering sketch of the condition to which those Colonies 
lave been reduced, by an arrogant aristocracy, which sets itself 
Ip as a model of wisdom and knowledge for nations to study 
ind imitate in order to learn how to govern themselves. 

This Lord Durham who has signed the report containing the 
jitting, though modified, accusations which we have just read 
one of the most eminent heads of that aristocracy; and no) 
Ling is better ad: apted to show how artificial and halite is the 
cial s system of England, than the reputation for capacity, ia- 
Higence, and liberality which this ignorant despot bas usurp- 
1.08, His pretended rare talents, his pretended hig! h virtues have 
pen the plea for all parties in Parliament to unite in his favor, 
Ind to invest him with a Dictatorship, as if there was not the 
imotest chance of his abusing It. var in less than one month 
‘ter he had eagerly seized this omnipotence which had dis- 
‘rbed much stronger minds, and corrupted much purer virtues 
ian his, he dishonored himself by pronouncing infamous pro- 
iriptions without inquiry against innocent men. Intwo months 

» was disowned and censured by Parliament. [n three months, 
iS wise envoy for allaying revolt, rebelled himself, and with as 
puch discretion as petulence, threw up his commission, deserted 
|S post without leave from the authority which had appointed 

im, leaving that Dictatorship which was created for him alone, 
the first soldier of fortune who by his rank should chance to 
3 In command in Canada. 

Two instances will suffice to prove how weak was the head, 
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and wicked the heart of a man so unjustifiably flattered. H 
who signed the above quoted Report had the hardihood public 
ly to tell delegations from Canada, “It will not be a hundre 
years, nor three hundred years—nay, nor a thousand years 
that shall witness the separation of these Provinces from th 
Metropolis. They are one of the richest jewelsin the Crown, t 
which they must be an eternal dependence, and it is sibs 1 
accomplish that object that [ have consented to come. hithe 
clothed with ample powers to secure it.” If Lord Durham be 
lieved nol what he said, was there ever more shameless chaj 
latanism? If he were sincere,l ask him was there ever more sens 
less verbiage, or more complete ignorance of the clearest prinet 
ples of political economy, and of the consequences which mus 
flow from the separation of the old British North-Americar 
Colonies? — it 
It is said that this idol of the high and low in England is il 
Statesman of no mean calibre. His hired organs ates tha 
he alone is capable of preserving Kngland from the bloody ea 
tastrophe with which she is threatened. To believe them, ne 
wants but the Shine io accomplish that marvellous th 0 
hocus pocus of firmly establishag in Kogland—even with the 
consent of the most haughty and most “powerful aristocy racy 
OF Na ever oppressed the worid—a pure Democracy by means oO. 
triennial Parliaments, quasi, universal suffrage and vote by 
bailot—and to erect, at the same. time, in all the British Nort# 
American Colonies a pure despotism, and that with the conséh 
of Colonies where it would be vain to seek for other social e ele’ 
ments than principles of equality, or other active influence 
than those afforded by the example and neighborhood of the 


United States of America. Where then does ulti man deserve 
to occupy the highest place—in the Councils fy Slate: or iF 


Bedlam? 
The detailed history of Lord Durham’s mission would ex 
pose a degree of egotistical vanity almost incredible. His suit 
was composed exclusively of individuals full of vice and depra. 
vity, but who were not sparing « of flattery; whilst he indecent 
ly repulsed those honest men, who, on the faith of parliamen? 
tary eulogiums, approached to speak to him on any other sub: 
ject than himself, or to bring him down from those giddy: 
heights, where he was engaged in complacent reflections of 
his own merits, to a land of tears and sorrows. ae 
If those selections shocked even the indulgent corel 
the House of Lords, what effect they must have producec 


American society, so moral and austere? 
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| ‘Tbe same vanity which collected around Lord Durham those 
‘who administered to him the grossest incense, laid him at the 
feet of a certain set of men who had insulted him most grossly, 
jand whose praise he would obtain atall price. Of all those who 
iwere hateful to the Canadians, none was so justly odious as a 
fellow by the name of Thom, the rabid editor of a violent tory 
Ipaper, called the Montreal Herald, who for a series of years 
‘dragged through the puddle the names of ail the whig ministers 
land that of Lord Durham in particular. ‘The calumnious an- 
fecdotes contained in the John Bull newspaper were not sufh- 
icient to feed this fellow’s malignity. His private correspond- 
lence, real or manufactured, paraded before the public eye the 
iwell established or pretended shame of mest of the leading men 
fof the liberal party, and an incredible volley of insults. saluted 
ithe news of Lord Durham’s nomination which was applauded 
by both whigs and mystified radicais.in a manner that appears 
now rather strange. But the howlings of this Cerberus pained 
Iso acutely Lord Durham’s ears that be hastened to throw nim 
ja soporific sop. A few weeks after the pompous landing of the 


ya 
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| Viceroy, in return for his insults, Adam Thom became his 
\Lordship’s adviser and messmate. He who whilst writing un- 
der the daily and excessive stimulous of ardent spirits, on Kng- 
[lish politics, was nothing more than a violent partizam, became 
a furious madman when he spoke of French Canadians. Goad- 
ed by a thirst for blood, his hate knew no bounds.. For many 
years were the columns of his paper defiled by insults against 
the whole body of that people, and by reiterated provocations 
of assassination against the most popular representatives. Jn 
several riots which during four years had disturbed Montreal, 
directed by British magistrates, against citizens who either at 
elections or in the Assembly had opposed the Executive, this 
fellow had figured asa prominent leader. Were those violen- 
ces ever repressed, or their authors once sought for? No. 
The soldiery at the disposal of the magistrates bathed our 
towns in blood. Courts of justice were compelled by foree to 
forbid the relatives of the victims the exercise of the sacred 
right of prosecuting the guilty to conviction, and the prosecu- 
tion was taken out of their hands inorder to protect the mur- 
dérers by mock trial from punishment. 

Adam Thom had organised the ‘‘Doric Club,” an armed so- 
ciety, whose avowed object was to exterminate the French 
Canadians, if the government should concede to their demands, 
an elective Legislative Council. Five months before his pro- 
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motion to nates by Lord Durham, and whilst the prisons were, 
still filled with Canadians, he wrote as follows: : 

“The punishment of the leaders, however agreeable it might, 
be to the British inhabitants, would not make so deep arid use~- 
ful an impression on the people as the sight of strange farmers; 
settled on the farm of each agitator in each parish. The sight. 
of the widow and orphan hawking their wretchedness around 
those wealthy houses of which they should be dispossessed 
would have a good effect. We must not hesitate in the execue, 
tion of this project. Special Commissioners should be instantly. 
named with instructions to terminate the trials of this batch of. 
traitors at present in prison. It is ridiculous to fatten fellows 
all the winter for the gallows.” i 

Such is the language in Canada of the press which is subsid- 
ized, not by a stipulated sum, but by honors and offices which, 
the government distributes and which such attacks infallibly 
secure—by subscriptions of the British officials, and by the 
monopoly of advertisements and government notices of sve 
description. 

This Thom, three months before Lord Durham’s arrival, 
raised the death-cry against four hundred persons, crammed 
into holes scarcely fitted to contain half the number. He said. 
that a government which would adjourn their trials would ex- 
hibita culpable hesitation—that if it was intended to ravish its 
prey from the Doric Club, the latter was able to do itself justice 
in spite of prison walls or the soldiers’ bayonets—that the Club. 
could punish as well as. protect—that it would grant only a 
short delay, after which it would be seen that its warnings. 
were not idle menaces. In fine, the frightful plot, hatched by 
this demon and his associates acquired such an appearance that 
the authorities thought proper to fortify the prisons by addition 
al works and double the doors. Such was the wretch, whose 
previous career was familiar to every body in Canada, whom 
Lord Durham invited to his table, and seated at his Council 
Board! 

In making a seiection as imprudent as it was depraved, did 
Lord Durham, sent ostensibly on a mission of peace and cone 
ciliation, prove traitor to his engagements, or was he only a 
cheat intrusted with the continuance of a plan begun the pre- 
ceding year, probably by the Imperial government, assuredly 
by that of the Province, to drive the people to desperation in 
order to justify past excesses, or to afford a pretext for future 
ones? Be this as it may, the Dictator so closely allied himself, 
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‘even before his departure from England, through the interven- 
tion of his nephew, Mr. Edward Ellice, who acted on the occa-. 
sion as go-between, with the old anti-Canadian faction in Lon- 
idon, that immediately on his landing he put himself in commu- 
nication with their agents, those English merchants at Quebec: 
land Montreal, who had always proclaimed undying hatred to. 
ithe people of Canada and their representatives. It was they 
lwho, since 1808, had concocted the tyrannical plan of govern. 
iment [a union of the Provinces] of which Lord Durham alone 
Jassumes the disgraceful paternity. In 1822 they were on the 
point of surprising Parliament out of a vote of approbation in 
favor of it, which was prevented only by the unforeseen oppo- 
sition of the virtuous Sir James Mackintosh. 

| On this last mentioned occasion the systematic demoraliza- 
ltion of the British government developed itself more stupidly 
land more unblushingly than ever. . Ma 

| One of its agents, the Under Secretary of the Colonies, ex-. /~ 
iclaimed in the House of Commons, ‘‘iiake haste, | beg of you. 
and adopt this bill before those interested become acquainted 
with it; for if you do not, I predict that you will be importuned 
iby their complaiats and opposition. We are informed that the 


great majority of the people repudiate it.” tian 


‘This'was what.occurred the following vear. The Union 
Bill was disapproved of, and successfully opposed by a majori- Hg 


ty of the people of the Canadas. Selected as béarer o th 
protests of my fellow citizens, I found, I must confess, on, the 
part of a tory ministry, conservative and absolutist as i 
fessed to be, a kind reception and honorable deference. 
Union of the Canadas of which! speak is now more odious, 
more universally reprobated than it was then. Yet Lord Dur-s 
ham—‘‘the People’s Peer’’—imposed upon by the intrigu 
who deceived Lord Bathurst, supports it cordially, and will, a 
cording to all appearances, palm iton the whig ministry. This 
he will not find difficult, for this ministry whilst professing lib- 
erality and reform, has in all its conduct towards the British 
Colonies, audaciously violated the most saered laws of hu- 
manity. 

A young woman of twenty years of age reigns in England; 
and it is under such auspicies that hundreds of persons have 
been condemned to death in the two Canadas by exceptignable 
tribunals—by Courts Martial! To obtain the approbation of 
their Sovereign, | must believe that ministers have done vio- 
lence to those feelings of pity natural to. her sex and her age—. 
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| 
all must remember that monarchy in England is only an instru-« 
mentin the hands of the nobies; a brilliant bauble with whichs 
Iuggiers dazzle, on stated days, the eyes of the crowd. 4 
he illegality of Courts Martial in Lower Cauada was made! 
oie and proclaimed by the Judges of the Civil Tribunals. | 
suit what care oppressors for right, law, or justice? Magis- 
rates guilly of having performed their duty with courage and; 
honesty have been suspended from office; and although that: 
quasi dismissal has been censured by ministers in England, it 
- § is maintained by them in Canada, where the authorities have 
gone so far as to execute those who have been condemned. ln 
Lower Canada sixteen unfortune men have suffered the last 
sentence of the laws. So many judicial murders. In Upper 
Canada the number of victims amounts to more than thirty. 
‘These barbarities, far from consolidating the domination of the: 
save ower which authorized them, h: ive, on the contrary, 
eétiioret its continuance forever impossible. It has excited the: 
‘horror of the civilized world. 
in the United States especially has the indignation been pro= 
nd, as may easily be seen by the following extract from the. 
}é@mocratic Review, a monthly periodical publ ished at Wash 
n, under the direction and with the concurrence of the 
most tof luential-public men of the Union. .The sentence of 
proscription fulminated last March within sight and ken of Con. 
Ke the first days: a its session, eee British domination 
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its. source, ite greater weight. 

oreT@ sin vain that the British government seeks to justify 
the recent executions which have deluged Canada in blood by 
e plea that the law authorized them. The Kings of England 
lave polluted those laws by the atrocious penalty thereby do- 
creéd ‘against every sort of offence. Like the code of Draco 
they are wrilten in blood. They apply the penalty of death to 
such a large number of offences, and so unjustly, that is judge 
ia Order to act correctly, is obliged to torture the sense of the 
law, to silence it, or even to violate it. 

«The law of Treason, the pretext for so many judicial mur- 
ders, and which dates from the reign of Edward the 3d, ap- 
plies the penalty of death to attempts against the King’s lifes 
and it is by virtue of that law, several centuries old, that a 
a crime, purely imaginary, inasmuch as it cannot be committed 
in America, ‘has been punished, Yes, the spirit of assassina+ 
tom is engrafted in the spirit of British Monarchy. ay 
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‘But it is notthe English people that we reproach with these 
monstrous crimes. ‘l'heir influence, when it could be made to 
bear on British legislation, has been like that of the people of 
all countries, humane, enlightened and kind. ‘The influence 
of monarchy, on the contrary, has been invariably baneful.— 
Who can count the innumerable holocausts of the most, illus- 
irious and best of Great Britain’s sons, destroyed to honor and 
and appease that Moloch— Monarchy. 

‘What a noble army of martyrs will not that long list of 
heroes compose who have thus died for the faith of which they 
were so worthy! From the Cobhams and Balls of ancient 
times, to the Russels and Sydneys of modern annals, or the 
Emmetts and Lounts of the deplorable days of contemporane- 
lous history. Noble men! whose illustrious reputations will 
soon blaze with purest splendor, since anger and disgust are 
finally forming that free and powerful public opinion which is 
about to sweep from the earth the system that immolated them. 
‘Those cruelties have excited an ineffable feeling of horror and 
indignation throughout the whole length and breadth of this 
land of liberty, where public opinion is free and healthy, to 
such a degree that it seems to speak the language of posterity, 
jand already to reveal the pious eu logies which shall render 
jeternal the glory of those mighty victims and the infamy of 
their bute ahe ek Let them gorge, then, for a few days longer. 
Never, no, never shall they be able to tance from the breasts 
of enlightened men the hate and disgust which their judicial 
mmurders of unfortunate Canadians have created against jhe 
British government—never sha ase the aversion which jit 
inspires to oh hateful power, ‘Stranger alike to the manners, 


[North America, which its detestable and ferocious polacy ges 
Jpolluted.”? » : 

|. To the disorders of which Lord 1 Durie n has unfolded the 
endless picture—to the disorders, more numerous and serious 
Ww hich he has not even mentioned, what claim coes he pretend 
‘to oppose? He has pointed out the benefits which liberty has 
produced among Independent Americans—the evils which des- 
ip otisra has produced among English Americans. He has deme- 
onstrated the impossibility “of the continuance of British sway 
‘in Canada, and he concludesto maintain the same state of 
Ps W hat inconsistency! 

_. In another article 1 shall show how unjust are Lord Dur- 


} 


ithe interests, the sympathies, as it is to the land of freemen, 7 
Funtit it is a from the whole extent, immense as it is Of 
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ham’s complaints against Canada. It is on these pretended 
complaints, notwithstanding, that is founded the great, the sole 
means of Legislative reform, which Lord Durham recommends 
—the absorption of the French by the English population, by 
means of a Union of the two Canadas. ‘This was tne measure 
which, was devised in 1808, by the monopolists of the fur trade 
at the moment when they Jost the majority of which they had 
disposed until then. Fram that time, and for thirty years 
since, a government professing to be constitutional, leaning on 
minorities, has ranged itseif in perpetual hostility to the ma- 
jority of the Representatives, which, after the two last general 
elections, was in one of the sessions of the Assembly 78 against 
8, and in another 80 against 10 supporters of the government. 
Of the members composing these minorities only one was bora 
in the Province! 

Those majorities, at the time of their election, had been in- 
structed by their constituents to insist on an organic change in 
their Institutions, and to demand that the second branch of the 
Legislature be elective. This demand. has been rejected by 
Lord Durham, with as much disdain as by his tory predeces- 
sors. ‘I‘he British Parliament repels it equally. «*What you 
ask,’ it says, ‘‘we refuse. But we graciously wish you to be 
satisfied with what we consider suitable for vou. The Saxon 
race knows better how to govern you than you do yourselves. 
That race in Upper Canada is devoured by debt—you have 
none. Well, we’ll embellish an extensive and beautiful Prov- 
inee, which itis mixing the full and the empty together, will 
owe nothing. You shall a Viceroy, and our Gracious 
Sovereign, to her title of Qu of Great Britain and Ireland, 
will add—and of British North America. Abjure your narrow 
nationality. Assume one more vast, more me Quit your 
nage) Canadians, and take that of Britons of North Ameri- 
ea.” ‘Alas! if our first name, effaced by act of Parliament, 
‘has been too short,ds not that with which it is Feplaged too: 
long? {s not the title of ‘Independent Americans” of more! 
just proportions? | 

An historical account, brief and impartial, of the events) 
which have passed in my country during the last two years, | 
will carry to all minds the conviction that it is not British Stat-| 
utes which will regulate the future fate of Canada—but that) 
that fate is written in the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and in the political Constitution which our good, wise and hap-| 
py neighbors, the Independent People of the United States, 
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‘have framed for themselves. These know well that their Rev- 
olution is not yet completely terminated. In the opinion of 
iher Statesmen, that revolution shall not have been completed 
bald ape ca when ue Union wih have no ae 


ra 
net 


chick has excited anal wars, which it aaeeae Hostignied 
by the distribution of arms and supplies to the warlike tribes, 
and Bie eed itself in the violent occupation of certain por- 


‘these bald have been, long befere this day, ties, to the 
| Americans!—in fine, arm ambitious power, which no longer 
holds possession of the Canadas in the legitimate view of corm- 
|merce and colonization, but as a military post whence it is 
| preparing to pounce on the American Confederation, in order 
| to scatter through if trouble, division and ruin. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Commencement of the Outbrealc. 


os / 


The Canadian government now became seriously alarm- 


ed, and the course that it adopted was in perfect conformi- 


tv with the course which the Home Government has inva- 

riably practiced in dealing with incipient insurrections in 
freland, and elsewhere. Measures were forthwith taken’ 
by Si r John Colbor ne, to force the Canadians into a pre- 

mature revolt. He well knew, that if the affair was let 
alone, the result would be a grand combined movement, 
which he would be unable to resist ; : but that if he had to: 
deal with the insurgents in detail, all would be well—and- 
the Government, having thus determined to pipet 
matters, Montreal was selected as the place of their first op-' 

eration; and to this master stroke of policy may be traced’ 


all the Ee ae which followed. | 


‘The young men’s association called “the sons of Liberty” 
hela their usual monthly meeting there on Monday Nov. 6. 
While peaceably assembled, a gang of sworn desperadoes) 
designated by name the ‘Dorie Club’ instigated by the Gov- 
ernment assembled in the neighborhood; and lay in wait 
for the sons of liberty. AS the latter were retiring peacea-. 


bly to their respective quarters, they were unexpectedly 


Pos ~ attacked, by these madmen, with ‘elu bs, stones, and all sorts: 
“of weapons. Finding Hemme ee suddenly assailed, 


they defended themselves.like men, and soon routed their 
enemies, inflicting severe punishment on some of them, af: 
ter which they retired to their respective homes; the 
Doric heroes then seeing no one to oppose them, became in- 
stantly as brave as lions, ‘The magistrates jaa out the. 
troops, who with them paraded the streets, accompanied by 
by several pieces of cannon.’ The assailants of the sons of 
liberty, now safe under the protection of Einglish bayonet: S, 
were not slow in committing excesses. ‘The most pro 
nent of these was the attackon Mr, Papineau’s pro 


/ 
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}iet which they proceeded to the office of the Vindicator, a 
liberal paper against which their rage was concentrated,— 
ithey gvtted the building, and threw the types, presses, books 
and papers into the street. Warrants were issued against 
members of the legislature by dozens; hundreds of innocent 
/imen were arrested on mock charges of high treason, and. 
committed td the dungeons. In twenty-four hours the lib- 
lerty of speech and of the press were utterly annihilated, 
land the Royal Constitution subverted. 

On Friday, the 9th a party of the Royal Montreal Caval- 
ity was despatched to St. Johns to arrest Drs. Avignon and 
|Demaray, and having effected their purpose, instead of con- 
iveying these persons quietly to Montreal, direct by the rail 
road, the cavalry resolved to strike terror through the coun- 
itry by marching them round by Chambiy and Longueiel , 
fa distance of 36 miles, with iron fetters on ther hands and 
ifeet, and ropes round theirnecks. ‘The people of Lonugue- 
liel asserabled and rescued the prisoners. Immediately a 
foree of four hundred regulars with two pieces of ordnance 
and a howitzer under the command of Col. Gore, was des- 
patehed to attack St. Dennis. So little expectation was 
‘there that such an armed jorce would be sent to arrest halt 
a dozen civilians, that no preparation had been made to op- , 
pose them. ‘lhe first notice Dr. Woolfred Nelson received! © 
oftheir approch, was a cannon ball sent through the house, | 
where he and his friends and neighbors were assembled, | 
which killed three men ; then followed a second which ‘kil. © 
led two others, dashing out the brains of one and scattering 
them on the Doctor, who then told bis friends that it was 
not their persons but their lives that was sought, and ifthey 
would not be butchered where they stoodthey must fight. It 
was not till all this had happened that they resorted to 
arms. ‘here were not more than thirty men at St. Dennis — 
previous to the arrival of the troops, and these were collect- 
ed to prevent the sudden seizure of Dr. Nelson. ‘Phe roar 
of the cannon brought together about 300 men, some armed 
with fowling pieces and others with pitchforks, Dr. Nelson 
placed himself immediately at their head, and after an en- 
gagement of six hours anda _ half, repulsed the royal sol- 
diers, with aloss of fifty men and one field piece. ‘he Pa- 


triot loss was trifling. 
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This was the first regular engagement for Canadian iby 
dependence, so honorable to Dr. Nelson and his brave bands 
of undisciplined patriots. I 

immediately atter this affair, Sir John Colborne wrote to: 
Sir F. B. Head, tosend him all the troops he could spare,— 
Sir Francis sent all, 

Saturday, November 25, Col. Wetherell w rith 700 reguel 
lars, infantry and cavalry, and four field pieces, was des. 
patched to St. Charles, where several of the leading reform=' 
ers from Montreal, and other places, had retired as a place: 
of safety. ae as at St Dennis, no preparations were} 
made, either defensive or offensive, because no enemy was! 
expected or danger anticipated. But when it was ascers 

tained that the royal troops were approaching them in!’ 
hostile array, tue tocsin was sounded and about 15600 fare. 
mers, badly armed, and ignorant of the artof war, assem 
bled, and made the best defences they could for so shorta. 
notice. Col. Wetherel stated in his despatches to Sir John’. 
Colborne, that he accomplished his march without opposi-. 
tion or hindrat 1ee, except from the breaking of bridges, uns! 
til within a ante of the pane where the ae were posted,: 
A scouting party fired at himfrom the left bank of the Ri¢ 
ehelicu, which he dispersed, and on advancing was fired 


ie aut from a barn, which ‘he burned ; having arrived withia 


about two hundred yards of their works, he took a position 
-ontheir front. ‘The patriots at this time, was strongly and 
skilfully ef sted within and without their works, and ready 
to receive their enemy.. But unfortunately not more thay 
one third ofthem were supplied with muskets. Howevell 
upon the approach of the royal troops, thev opened a heavy 
and well directed fire, and defended themelves with an ob- 
stinacy and determination which would have dene honor 
to veterans, Witherell finding that no impression, to any 
effect, could be made on them from the position he had t ae 
ken, advanced to another of about one hundred vards fro 
the flank of their works; but finding the defenders still obsti 
nate, and determined to maintain “their grouna to the last, 
the charge was ordered, which the patriots withstood with 
a firmuess that astonished their better disciplined enemy— 
they fought bravely, maintained their ground until tl 
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works were carried, and all the buildings within their tern- 
porary fortifications burnt,—not till then did these brave 
undisciplined men give gr und. Hadt they been all armea 
and supplied with artillery, Col. Witherell would have had 
w different report to make to his Commander in chief. 100 
of these brave men took shelter in’a barn filled with hay 
land straw; the royal butchers set fire to it, and burned 
them alive, 100 were drowned in crossing the ‘Richelieu. — 
The village of St. Charles was entirely burned by the sol- 
diers during the attack; those of the inhabitants who escaped 
the flames perished in the woods from the effect of fright 
and cold. | 

‘The Patriots lost in killed by shot, fire, and water about 
500. .The British troops 13 killed and37 wounded. ‘The 
prisoners that fell into their hands were inhumanly treated 
and many of the wounded murdered in cold blood. 
| After this memorable affair, the patriot leaders were com- 
pelled to seek safety in the Unted States. 

A short time previous to the battle of St. Dennis, a mes- 
senger was sent from Montreal to rons craving aid of 
the reformersin the Upper Province. The leading t reform- 
ers at Toronto, sent another messenger to Montreal to en- 
quire into the state’ of affairs there. His prompt return and 
‘encouraging report, decided them to help their suffering 
‘brethren in the Lower Province. An Executive was se- 
cret! y named, plans framed and adopted, and the outbreak 
fixed for the 7th December, 1837. Gen. Van Egmond one 
of Napoleon’s favorite officers, was commissioned, and other 
men of military skill. Mr. McKenzie was also appointed 
to arrange details and visit every trusty leader within 40 

miles of Toronto. During this time the battle of St Charles 
iwas fought. Mr. McKenzie fulfilled the duty assigned to 
him with the utmost secrecy and promptitude. ‘The ex- 
ecutive had obtained a few kegs of powder in a way not 
likely to have created suspicion, and for the success of their 
design they mainly depended on 4000 muskets and bayo- 
“nets, swords, &c., in the city hall of Toronto. Their plan 
was to buier shies city,—seize the arms, the governor and 
ee tribe of officials, —take possession of the vacant garis- 
¢ Pe prociaini a republic, with Dr. Ro!ph President pro- 
61 
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tem,—run the steamers with 1000 men to Kingston, and 
suddenly take possession of Fort Henry. Their next de- 
sign was to move on Lower Canada; and had not their 
plans been interrupted, English power would have beet 
swept from Canada, or confined to Quebec.» 

It was acknow ledged by Gov. Head, in his book lately 
published in London, that had it not been for the corrupt 
means, the base and unworthy tricks, to which he resorted, 
to carry the elections, and deceive the home government 
as to the state of the public mind in Canada, England was 
prepared to yield to the Canadas their independence rather 
than contend against the united determination of both Pro« 
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iia CHAPTER XX. 


Cause of the failure at Toronto. 


On Saturday, the 3d. of December, a certain official char- 
acter went to Dr. Rolph the patriot leader, and told him 
‘that arms had been given out by Gov. Head that night, to 
‘arm four companies, to be instantly sent to arrest the lead- 
ing men through the country, as had been previously at- 
‘tempted with partial success in Lower Canada,a month be- 
fore ; that Sir Francis had ascertained their plans. ‘These 
stories, although utterly false, were believed by the Doctor, 

and without investigating the report, he despatched a mes- 
isenger to a friend nine miles north with alike intimation, 
notifying Col. Lount and friends, to come in on Monday, 
linstead of ‘Thursday. When the messenger arrived he 
‘found the Col. was not at home, and without waiting for 

‘him, told the unpleasant news to all the country, . as al- 

/S0, af the failures in Lower Canada. At leneth Col, Lount 
‘returned, and was informed of the circrimstances, and in- 
sstantly enquired if Mr. McKenzie knewit. Noone had in- 

formed him. Saturday evening, on approaching the city, 
Mr. McKenzie was first informed of what had been done-— 
He immediately sent Col. Gibson’s man to Mr. Lount to re- 
‘call the order, and to await till Thursday, the day appoint- 
jed, but it was too late. The former messenger had told ev- 
ery body to the north,and Mr. Lount’s reply, which Mr. 

| McKenzie received on Monday evening, was that he and 
his men were on their way. Uncertain as to Lount’s move- 
ments, Mr. McKenzie sent messengers to various places, but 
these were delayed, and instead of 4000 bold farmers, on 
Thursday, with military leaders, there were 80 or 90 men 
on Monday, wearied with traveling 40 miles on bad roads 
_and dispirited by the news of the reverses in Lower Canada. 
Of the condition of the city after ten on the morning of 
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Thursday, nothing was known. None of the gentlemen 
in Toronto, who had called out this party, either joined it, 
or sent any word. Mr. McKenzie took every necessary 
precaution to prevent intelligence reaching the Gov, posted 
guards on the roads leading t to the city, and with three of his 
comrades secured a number of prisoners. He urged them 
with great earnestness to advance and take immediate 
possession of the city, and offered to head them. But Col, 
Lount, Mr. Loyd and Mr. Gibson, strongly objected, until 
intelligence could be obtained of the state of the town, or 


. =) . o 
until their numbers were augumente When Mr. Me 


Kenzie’s entreaties failed, he aroposed st to risk his life by 
riding into the city with only three friends, although a war- 
rant for high treason stared him in the face,—there to rouse 
their comrades, gain tidings, and bring Drs. Rolph and 
Morrison back with him. ‘The night was quite dark, and 
thev had not ndden far when they met Powell, then Mayor 
of Toronto, and Major McDonell, both of wh om he arrested 
and sent back in charge of Capt. Anderson and another 
man, strictly enjoining “them to keep the prisoners mm front, 
McKe nzie then consinued his course for the city with one 
companion, a daring but necessary act, in the state of feel. 
ing ot the meu. Before they got to the city, Powell who. 
had shot Anderson with a concealed pistol, rode furiously: 
past to alarm the governor, McKenzie gave chase and came 
up with him, upon which “Powell advanced and presented, 
a loaded pistol to his breast which flashed. McKenzie fir- 
ed but missed. Powell escaped, and after concealing him: 
self sometime behind a log, reached Sir Francis and awa- 
kened him from his sleep. McKenzie recaptured Major 
McDonell and a person whom the justices had sent to warn 
the government ofits danger, and returned to Montgomery 
where he found Col. Moodie of the regulars dying, and 
Capt. Stewart of the Navy, in custody. ‘These had shot at 
the guards, but had failed to pass them. | 

Other messengers whom the patriots sent to town, were 
arrested. No one came from thence. On T uesday, at 
noon, they were on their march.to the city, greatly increas-. 
ed in strength, when they met Dr. Rolph and the Hon. Ko-, 
bert Baldwin, with a flag of truce from Sir Francis, asking: 
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what they wanted. The reply was—“A free Convention 

of the People.” ‘The messengers returned! but Dr. Roiph 
advised them to follow him in half an hour;. which they 
did in two divisions. When a mile from town, the same 

messengers met them again, and communicated Sir F'ran- 
cis’ refisal—and then Dr. Rol ph privately advised that they 
should not enter the city until dark, while he, meantime, 
would prepare the town’s people. ''Phe flag returned. At 
dark, the patriots again marched for town, about seven hun- 
dred ‘and hity strong. On their way they took Capt. Dug- 
gan and others of Sir Francis’ officers prisoners. About 
half a mile from the market square, a party of the royalists 
fred some random shots and ran. Col. Lount’s riflemen, 
in front returned the fre: and Mr. M’Kenzie, who was be. 
tween them and the enemy, narrowly escaped being shot. 
He hastened back and bade them cease firing; but a panic 
had seized the rear, and in a short time nearly the whole 
od was onthe retreat. M’Kenzie ordered them to halt, 
accused thei ¥ cowardice, and declared that there was 
othing to be afraid of, and even threatened to shoot at 
them if they did not return and advance. When they came 
(oa stand, he toldthem that the steamers were sent off for 
ihe Orangemen of the other districts ; that he had no douht 
|} he tories were as frightened, and more so, than they were; 
that what was mere child’s play that night might be im: 
joracticable to-morrow ; asked them how they could think 
bt looking wife or sweet-heart in the face, if, after all theit 
pretended bravery, they acted the part of poltroonsy and. 
ship the noblest opportunity of delivering Canada ever of- 
fered to man? All he said was of no avail. He called out 
Jor twenty volunteers to accompany him into the cit y— 
join their friends there, and drive the tories before them, 
Hr nobly perish in the attempt. ‘There were three Scotch- 
‘men turned out, but no more. Next morning, out of 750, 
out 300 could be mustered. M’Kenzie called them togeth- 
/2r; apologised for his strong censures the previous even- 
ing; reminded them that he had set an example, which if 
| hey had followed, Toronto might have been theirs; told 
vhem that the enemy had been reinforced, but that they 
would yet succeed if they had confidence in themselves. 
| : LGc 


‘io Bible tenn by a handful ile farmers. Had “HEN who: 


o of tories into Lake Ontario. | ! 
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M’Kenzie, Lount, and Capt. Alves, went forthwith to collect 
arms, the want of which was very perplexing, and of which 
they stood oreatly in need—as well to take prisoners, and 
bring in the mails from and to the United States and Eng- 
land—all of which they did. j 
On Thursday, the tories, two thousand strong, with a: 
couple of field pieces, managed by artillerymen ‘from the: 
regular army, marched out to meet the patriot ad 
a number of brave and daring men, although not exesclitie 
four hundred in all. MW’ Kenzie, as soon as he saw the en-! 
emy, galloped towards them, to reconoitre and ascertain 
their strength ; returned, and entreated his men to stand 
and fight them, which they resolved. to do; bret some of} 
their captains and about one hundred and fifty men, with) 
arms in their hands, stood opposite Montgomery’s hotel as 
idle spectators. Those who stood their ground did not! 
oalbased two hundred, of whom, not moze than. one, 
half had serviceable guns; but these bravel hstood two: 
thousand for upwards of fifty minutes; threw the lines of. 
their enemies several times into confusion ; a scouting par-; 
ty advanced, and posting themselves behind the stumps,’ 
sent unerring death for some time into the tory ranks. On 
the part of the patriots, the firing was kept up in fine style, 
and so well directed that Gov. Head, with his two thousand. 
tories, were about giving ground, ‘when Col. Fitzgibbon, 
a a aioe Agee advanced and Hanked tem, unper-! 


xd aloof during the action had the same confidence in¢ 
emselves that M’Kenzie and his brave compatriots had H 
P chey would have driven Gov. Head and his slavish horde! 


Previous to the engagement, M’Kenzie ordered a detach-. 
ment of sixty men, under the command of the gallant, but: 
ill-fated Capt. Matthews, to take a circuitous route, enter | 
the city, and set fire to the Don bridge, and advance to the! 
Market square, which he effected—but too late to gain the 
object intended, which was to divert the enemy from the’ 


patriot camp till evening had strengthened their numbers. ! 
wii 
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Col. Van Egmond, their commander-in-chief, arrived 
just before their defeat : but too late to be of any service. 
Had M’Kenzie had men enough to have secured his flanks, 
and but one field-piece, the fate of Upper Canada would 
have been different. He used every means and stratagem 
which an able officer and determined leader could devise ; 
he shunned no danger; hesitated at no difficulty, and nev- 
| er left the field until ie was nearly alone. He and Col. S1- 
las Fletcher were the last to leave it. Fletcher actually 
| dragged him off; gave him his great coat to discuise him; 
| telling biny at the same time that his (M’Kenzie’s} life was 
| of more consequence to the cause and the country t than his 
own. His escape to Co]. Lount and his iriends was next 
| toa miracle. 
| ‘immediately after this affair, the cowardly Governor, 
| and his equally cowardly followers, burnt Montgomery’s 
| splendid hotel, outhouses and offices—a man who had no- 
| thing to do with the revolt, and whose only crime was that 
he was a reformer. He was taken prisoner, tried and con- 
| demned to the gallows, merely because the patriots rendez- 
| voused at his house in his absence. 
| Mr. Gibson’s house and well filled barns were next des- 
| troyed. 
| We have been thus minute in detailing the circumstan- 
ees which led to the unfortunate failure at 'loronto, to 
_ show that it was in no way attributable to Mr. M’Kenzie. 
_ Tt has been industriously circulated to his prejudice, that 
| it was entirely owing to his bad management and coward- 
| ice. Thisis far from being the fact. It is well known to 
| all who witnessed his conduct, that it was not owing to 
_ any want of management, energy, or decision, on his part, 
| that the day was lost. The martyrs, Lount and Matthews, 
often declared, when in prison, and under sentence of 
death, that “if ‘M’Kenzie’s s plans had been acted upon, and 
| his counsel followed, their success would have been inevi- 
table.” It was his daring contempt of danger that his 
friends most blamed him for. 
| The principal causes of the failure were, the want of 
_ arms, the altering of the original day of the general out- 
_ break from Thursday to Monday, and the circulating of 
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the false report that Sir F rancis Had discovered their plans, ' | 
and had issued arms to four companies of the militia to ape 
prehend the ringleaders. which report was believed, and ° 
consequently cast adamp on the ardor of many. 

Had M’Kenzie not been thwarted, by counter orders as" 
to the time of rendezvousing, one hundred men could have 
taken Toronto on Thursday. But the alarm once given,’ 
it required resolution and courage, which plainly appear to | 
have been wanting. As there were few troops, the coun- 
try people, had they acted in the spirit of their previous re- 
solutions, could have eleared Upper Canada, if but armed 
with broom-sticks. Until the orangemen arrived, out of: 
thirty-five thousand persons in and within sixteen miles of. 
‘Toronto, only one hundredand fifty joined Sir Francis after | 
he had ‘beat to arms”for two whole days. ‘The most of. 
ihese were tory college boys, lawyers and judges. Such , ! 
was the per sites se ling against him. But when the people . 
fail, all fa: hey surely did in the affair of the Toron- | 
to revolt: | 

After many hair-breadth escapes Mir. MW Kenzie arrived , 
at Buffalo, on the Lith December, nearly worn out and 
destitute. } | 

Late on the evening of the 8th December, Dr. Dun-, 
combe was informed by a friend immediately from ‘Voron- - 
to, that warrants for high treason, against him and some- 
others in the London district, were issued at ‘Yoronto, for 
his and theirimmediate arrest; and he was advised to con- 
sult his personal safety. The Doctor, conscious of having 
done no overt act to justify the government in pursuing 
such a course towards him, was ata loss, for some time, | 
what to do, or how to act; but having consulted some of 
his friends, they advised him to face the storm, and stand , 
his ground A meeting of the reformers was forthwith call- 
ed, to deliberate what measures were best calculated to meet - 
the exigency of the times. Among the resolutions passed, | 
it was resolved to protect the Doctor, and to prevent ar- 
rests for treason in the Iondon district, and to arm them-. 
selves, and proceed, under his command, to liberate J. J. , 
Parker, who was then incarcerated for high treason in the 
Hamilton jail. Unfortunately for Parker, he was removed, 
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a few ane previous, to Toronto. Tis was the first at- 
tempt, in the London district, of a forcible resistance to the 
| government. | 
‘On the evening of the LOth, E. M. received despatches 
| from Young street, stating tiat ‘M?Kenzie was in possession 
of Toronto; urging him to muster the friends, and march 
astantly to that capital, This was the first intimation 
they had of the outbreak. ‘They expected it; bat not just 
‘then. Dr. Duncombe received another, inumediately after- 
wards, to the same effect. Heralds were instantly despatch- 
‘ed to summons the friends of liberty to arms, and to ren- 
-dezvous at Oakland, where the Doctor should join them. 
The roads were very bad, and in some places almost im- 
passible, consequently the messengers were some thine execu- 
ting their orders. Thesturdy yeomanry, however,turned out 
as ‘they were warned, without oue waiting for the other. 
‘Those who were unfit for field service harnessed their 
‘teams, collected provisions, and drove to the camp. Ap- 
|} pearances were favorable; the country was in motion; the 
roads to the rendezvous crowded with volunteers. 
Government, having received early intimation of this 
sudden appeal to arms in the London. district, des patched 
/Col. McNab with five hundred of those tories who assist- 
ed‘in defeating M’Kenzie, with orders to disperse the rebels, 
seize Duncombe and other leaders, and send them prison- 
_ers to Toronto. 
| On the 13th, the patriots amounted to about six hundred 
ifighting men, exclusive of those unarmed. Intelligence 
“was ‘his day received that McNab was at Brantford, on 
his way to attack them. ‘I'he men were very anxious, and 
_strenuously,insisted on meeting him. ‘To allay their impa- 
| tience, it was reported they were to attack Col. Simmons, 
who had collected a body of Orangemen at Simcoe, to join 
/MeNab; and after defeating him, to fall in McNab’s rear. 
While preparations were being made, the unfortunate tid- 
‘ings of M’Kenzie’s defeat arrived, Sie the news of the sad 
| reverses,in the Lower Province. A consultation was had 
‘immediately, in which one party urged the uecessity of 
attacking McNab forthwith ; that the news of his defeat 
) ae strike a panic among the tories, whe, notwithstand- 
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ing having the government on their side, were conscious of : 
their weakness. It would also estab] lish the wavering, and, 
induce the more resolute to rally to their standard, and. per-, 
haps stimulate their friends throughout the Province to Co-, 
operate with them.* Another party, was of the opinion, 
that as the friends at Toronto were defeated, the report of 
it would cast a gloom on the ardor of many of their best 
friends; give conrage to their enemies, and induce the wa- 
vering and. timid to join them. Besides, they were igno-, 
rant whether their friends in other parts of the Province, 
had risen in arms; and they -had no prospect of receiving, 
reinforcements from any quarter, and were also deficient 
in arms, ammunition, and other military stores: and not 
knowing how or where to procure them; and being then, 
nearly surrounded by their implacable enemies —Col. Me- 
Nab on one flank, Simmons on,the other, and Askins in, 
their front—all things considered, they deemed it most ade 
visable to break up » and disperse, and await a more favora- 
ble opportunity. Bit the party for attacking’ McNab, in- 
sisted on their cpinion; and. after some warm debates tt 
was resolved to march to Norwich, obtain recruits, and 
there maintain themselves, until they were informed whethe, 
er nny other part of the Province were under arms; and, 
if obliged to abandon that post, to fall back on Malden, and 
there fortify and defend themselves to the very last. Late. 
in the the evening, orders were accordingly given to retire 
on Norwich. On the mareh, the men became dishearten- 
ed, they saw their back turned to the enemy, when they 
expected to be led against him. ‘They considered their 
efforts for freedom hopeless ; and during the night they 
dropt off one after another, until before t morning, they all 
disappeared except a few who remained with Doctor Dua- 
combe; and these were directed to provide for their safety. 
Handbills were immediately circulated by Sir Francis 
Bond Head, offering a reward of four thousand dollars for 
Duncombe’s apprehension. After six weeks’ hiding in cel- 
lars, dodging in woods and swamps, and suffering every 
hardship and privation a person could endure and live, 
through the interposition of a kind Providence, and the ¢ ag- 
sistance of friends, he arrived at Detroit, a mere skeleton,» ; 
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| ‘Two other leaders, Jesse Paulding and Mr. Fisher were 
ixty- -four days in the woods, the snow knee deep, before 
hey effected their escape ; during five of which they sub- 

listed on one small cracker each. It is generally supposed 
hat many perished with hunger. and. cold, of whom there 
is no account. 

| ‘The citizens of Buffalo, s some Hae previous to Mr. M’- 

Kenzie’s escape, held meetings to consult in what way they 
jould best assist the Canadian patriots to obtain their Inde- 

vendence. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed there, and 
i the frontier generally in behalf of the, Canadians. On 
ihe evening of the 11th December, it was wrought up to 
the highest point of intensity by the 1 immense meeting gath- 
ved at the theatre at Buffalo, with the ein alae of hear- 

ng Dr. Rolph, one of the proscribed. He didnot appear ; 
ut the news was communicated that one of the leaders of 
he insurgent movement in Upper Canada, was actually in 
he house of Dr. Chapin, a distinguished revolutio: nary pa- 
riot: “The ‘Doctor attended the meeting ; was called to 
he chair, and then commenced a ‘scene of thrilling inter- 
ist. ‘The Doctor said.that he held a priceless friend and 
iatriot under his pfotection ; that the blood-hounds of Ca- 
iada were on his trail, thirsting for his life’s blood. Whe 
she? cried a voice. Walliam Lyon M?’ Kenzie was the 
nswer, ‘The vast assembly burst into a deafening thun- 
er of applause. Such a scene was never before seen in 
suffalo, nor such a shout of exultation heard! “Fellow 
itizens !” continued the old war-worn veteran of ’76, “ his 
ife isin our power; he has thrown himself on our protec- 
ion—will you protect him?” We will! we will! Bring 
iim here! “Gentlemen! he is too sick; too much fatigued 
nd worn-out, to come here to-night ; but to-morrow night 
ie shall address you. Tam ano! id man; but at the hazard 
f{ my life, will I protect those who throw themselves upon 
ny hospitality. If any mean scoundrel, for the sake of a 
eward of four thousand dollars which is offered for him, 
hould undertake to kidnap him, they must first walk over 
ny dead body! Tam rather old to fight; but I have a 
rood bowie knife, (here he showed one of very respectable 
limensions, which was greeted with three cheers.) Now, 
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waid the wa veteran, we must act with prudence. T he 
Amalekites are among us: they thirst for the blood of this 
patriot. J want six strong » brave young men, as good sons’ 
as the Almighty has among us, to watch at my "house to- 
night, for fear of any attempt on the part of the blood. 
hounds of despotism to get at him.” You may have a hun. 
dred! was echoed through the house. “No!” said the 
old hero, “I want six sturdy, fear-nothing boys. Who'll 
go?’ {—{—{—exclaimed a thousand voices. A dozen 
sprang at once on the stage. | 

it is a well known fact, that a young man, of McKenzie’s 
size and appearance, was afterwards assassinated, under. 
circumstances which gave rise to the oprnion, which his, 
brother, then secretary to Gen. Scott, still entertains, that 
the Canadian tories stabbed him by mistake for McKenzie, 
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« CHAPTER, XXI. 
Navy Island, 


Prior to McKenzie’s appearance in Buffalo, the celebrated 
“homas Jefferson Sutherland, a lawyer of no mean abilities, 
rho, whatever may have been his faults, has unquestionably 
uffered much in the cause of Canadian freedom, and one who, 
aost certainly, felt sincerely interested for the eas hs oe 
{the oppressed and trodden-down people of Canada, had, the 
uthor believes, from pure patriotic motives, been actively en- 
aged in procuring volunteers and other means, to aid the 
‘Mhadians i in achieving their independence. Having on the 
3th obtained some volunteers, a quantity of arms and ammu- 
ition, he removed them to Black Rock, where they were sel- 
ed by the authorities, and the enterprise broken up. How- 
ver, Mr. Sutherland was not to be diverted from his object.— 
Ja. the 14th he conceived the bold plan of organizing the Ca- 
ian exiles and other volunteers, as a'military force on Navy 
sland, which, by the ‘Treaty of Ghent, belongs to Upper Can- 
da. ‘This Island is situated in the rapids of tHe Niagara’ riv- 
r, just. above the Falls, and is not more ‘than a mile and a 
alf distant from Chippewa, on the Canada shore. It is a mile. 
nd‘a half long and a mile broad, well wooded and sheltered, 
nd about twenty feet higher than the main. shore on the Can- 
da side, which, with the dangerous force of the current, ren- 
2rs.it almost impregnable on that side; and a more advanta- 
cous point for a hostile demonstration against Canada could 
ont have been fixed upon. On the 15th Dec. twenty-eight 
‘ave and fine looking young men, with R. Van Rensselaer 
1d Sutherland at their head, embarked at Schlosser in two boats 
id took nossession of the Island in the very face and teeth of 
British battery and 500 troops. 

The selection of this bold position by the Sons of Liberty, 
oduced strong sensations in Canada and the adjoining por- » 
on of the State of New York, and greatly increased the 
ee of enthusiasm prevalent for the liberties of Canada.— 
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Every day broug! arge accessions to their numbers. The | 
tri-colored, twin i eee of liberty being unfurled and plan-. 
ted, Van Rensselaer, with the title of General, was invested with | 
the supreme command, and Sutherland next to him. The- 
General immediately commenced fortifying the Island. His_ 
first care was to mountan old scow with a double fortified long: 
nine pounder, to serve as a channel guard battery and prevent. 
surprise while the works were progressing. Volunteers, sup-, 
plies of clothing and ,provisions, in most bountiful profusion, 
trom all parts in the neighborhood, poured in upon them. -— 
Their armament soon amounted to six field pieces and several. 
hundred muskets, besides those in use by the men. A provis~ 
ional government was got up, of which McKenzie was Chair- 
man, pro tem. From this a proclamation was issued, settling, 
forth the object of the Patriot army——promising a bounty of 
three hundred acres of wild land to all volunteers who should’ 
serve during the struggle, and a reward of £500 was offered 
for the apprehension of Sir Francis Head. McKenzie also is- 
sued various denominations of money in the form of Treasury: 
notes, payable from the resources of the new Beye si ine ne 

whenever it should be established, which were readily taken 
in payment by all who had any connection with the volunteers. 
‘This demonstration of hostility, after all internal danger within 
the Province had ceased, naturally excited the alarm of the 
British authorities of Upper Canada. 

Col. McNab, who had marched against Dr. Duncombe into. 
the London District, meeting with no resistance there, assem=_ 
bled a body of nearly 2,000 Orange men. With these he was, 
ordered by the Governor to march to Chippewa to watch the 
movements on Navy Island. On arriving on the Niagara 
frontier, he assumed the command of all the British forces ine 
that quarter, and immediately commenced canonading the Is- 
land. The heroic sons of freedom were not slow in returning 
the compliment; they silenced his battery and dispersed his red 
coats in every direction. Sir Francis B. Head issued fresh 
orders to McNab, urging him to drive the Republican brigands | 
off the Island, at the expense of the last drop of blood in Up- 
per Canada. McNab exerted every means, by land and wa- 
ter, to dispossess them, Six and nines, eighteens and twenty- 
four pounders’ shells and rockets were incessantly showered 
on the devoted Islanders without effect. The stubborn Repub- 
licans returned shot for shot, dismantling the Queen’s batt 
ries as ofien as they were prepared. Several attempts were 
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made by water, on strongly fortified flotillas, to approach the 
Island; but the vigilance of McKenzie and Van Rensselaer, and 
the unerring eye of McGregor, as often drove them back. 
Early in the morning of the 29th Dec. McNab was informed 
by citizens from Buffalo, that the Steam Boat Caroline would 
be down that night--that she had taken out a licence as a fer- 
ry boat for passengers, to ply between Buffalo, Schlosser and 
Navy Island. McNab fancied he saw, in this affair, a fine 
opportunity to display his gallantry in the service of Queen 
Victoria. He, in conjunction with one Drew, a retired navy 
officer, formed a plan to devote this unarmed and unoffending 
boat to destruction. ; 
On Friday the 29th, the Caroline left Buffalo for Navy Is- 
land with passengers, and continued through the day to ply as 
a ferry boat between the Island and the shore, on the private 
account of the owner. In the evening she was securely moor- 
ed at Fort Schlosser, a landing place on the American shore. 
A small tavern was the only accommodation this place afforded. 
The tavern being very full, a number of gentlemen whom the 
novelty of the circumstance had brought to the spot, took lodg- 
ings in the boat. At 8 o’clock an unarmed watch was placed 
on the deck, there being only one pistol aboard and no powder. 
At10 o’clock, P. M. Drew put off from the Canada shore, 
with forty-five volunteers in five boats. At midnight they 
boarded the Caroline and instantly commenced a furious and 
deadly attack upon the unsuspecting and unarmed inmates, 
who of course were easily overpowered. A number were se- 
verely wounded, and one Mr. Durfee killed as he was leaving 
the boat. Many, from the suddenness of the surprise, jumped 
into the river. The war cry of the assailants was ‘‘G—p p—-N 
THEM, GIVE NO QUARTER TO THE YANKEE DOGS—-FIRE, FIRE, 
LET NONE ESCAPE.”” The boat was quickly loosened from the 
wharf, towed into the stream and set on fire. Ina few min- 
utes, the strong blaze which shot from the burning timbers, 
made the force on Navy Island and the shore, aware of the 
deed. The thrilling cry ran round that. there were living souls 
aboard, and as the vessel, wrapt in vivid flame, which lighten- 
ed the gloom as it shone brightly on the water, was hurrying 
down the resistless rapids to the tremendous cataract, the con- 
tinued thunder of whose roaring, more awfully distinct in the 
midnight stillness, horrified every mind with the idea of their 
inevitable fate. Numbers caught in fancy, the wails of des- 
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pairing, dying wretches, hopelessly perishing by the doubie 
horrors of.a fate which nothing could avert, and watched with 
agonizing attention the flaming mass, till it was hurriedly’ 
swept over the falls to be crushed into everlasting ruin, in the 
unfathomed tomb of darkness below.. Several Canadians whi 
left. the Island in the Caroline: that evening, to return the next 
day, have not, since been seen or heard of, and doubtlessly 
were hid on board and perished with the ill-fated vessel. 

The monsters who could plan, and the savages who could 
perpetrate a deed so dreadfully horrible, and so terribly appale 
ing, ought, in all conscience, to be served in the same manner.’ 
wi hy did’the, cowardly, murderous, gang pass ey Island,’ 
where the Patriots had boldly. and fearlessly hoisted their flag, 
and waited for them, to attack innocent and unarmed men i 
an unarmed boat, in the dead of night, in a country at peace’ 
with them. and butcher, bura and iw unoficnding: citizens, 
in cold blood? McNab planned it; Drew executed it; Sir Fran- 
cis B. Head sanctioned it, and the British government approved 
it, and rewarded the villains!!! | Drew is Bae ate McNab 
is knighted and received the royal thanks, and now the British 
government threaten war with the United States for daring to 
seek redress for their murdered citizens and outrageously in, 
sulted flag! If this atrociously wicked affair is permitted to. 
pass unredressed, citizenship in the United States is no protec + 
tion at home or abroad. In the British dominions it is a signal 
for insult, or a passport to death. 

The whole of this circumstance lent a character of aggrava 
tion to the transaction, that deeply exasperated the public mind 
in every portion of the United States. Hitherto the citizens on 
the borders of New York took little more interest in the Pat- 
riot cause, than merely to sympathise with, and wish them 
success; but the perpetration/of this execrable deed, aroused 
the citizens to vengeance. Hundreds volunteered. to aid the 
Patriots, who never dreamt of it before; and had it not been 
for the unceasing perseverance of the United States’ authori~ 
ties to maintain their neutral relations with Great Britain, the 
despotic government of Upper Canada would have been over- 
thrown from Navy Island, long since. 

January 4th, 1838, formidabie preparations were being mind 
in the British camp, to attack and carry the Island, at all haz 
ards. McNab convened a council, where it was ane oe 
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resolved, by the officers, to put every living creature on 
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Island to death, When they took it, The watch word given, 
was, ‘‘no prisoners,” ‘no guarters;’? but the unslumbering 
vigilance of the Navy Islanders frustrated their designs and 
compelled the British to seek shelter under their batteries.—— 
It was generally supposed, on the Island, that. one of their 
scows went over the falls. About this time McNab’s force 
numbered full 5,000--those on the Island not over 600! ! 

.On the 10th Gov. Marcy and Gen. Scott arrived at Buffalo, 
and on the 11th visited Fort Schlosser and compelled Gen. Van 
Rensselaer, with bis forces, to evacuate the Island on the 14th, 
under the penalty, if they occupied the Island any longer, of 
being treated as out-laws. 

Gen. Van Rensselaer and his immediate compatriots, after 
having maintained the tri colored flag, with its twin stars, floa- 
ting in the breeze for nearly five weeks, in stern defiance of 
McNab—nhis 5,000 men at ar s boats and bat~ 
teries, reluctantly evacuated the Island at the time appointed, 
leaving nothing but an ape horse, which the royalists carried 
in triuiph to Sir Francis B. Hea d at ‘Toronto. 

On the very ae that Navy island was evacuated, the beau- 
tiful village of St. Eustache, 21 miles north of | Montreal was 
attacked by Sir iit O Colborne with 200 cavalry, a large train 
of artillery, several regiments of regulars and Canadian loyal- 
ists, and a portable gallows to hang the ledders who might be 
taken alive andin arms. Sir John’s army was 2,500 strong. 
St. Eustache was singled out for vengeance, because Its citi- 
zens had protected i from arrest, some of the honest members 
of Assembiy, whom the government sougnt to destroy. The 
Canadians, as at St. Dennis, were some 800 persons, badly 
armed and so scarce of balls that some of them fired off mar- 
bles. ‘They took possession of several buildings and barrica- 
ded themselves. Dr. Chenier and sixty more, threw them- 
selves into the church, a very massive building in a comman- 
ding situation, and flanked by two stone buildings. ‘The enemy 
surrounded the village and cut off all retreat. The Clergy- 
man’s house was first burnt, having been fired with congreve 
rockets, and the people who retreated to the cellars of the con- 
vent were either burnt or suffocated. The soldiers next sur- 
rounded the church, under cover of the smoke, and two officers 
of the royalists set fire to it, leaving the wounded to perish in 
the flames. Some Jeaped from the windows and were met 
with volleys of musketry. Dr. Chenier and a few brave at 
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jumped through a window into the grave yard, where theyl 
fought with all the desperation of a forlorn hope. A ball soons 
brought their leader to the ground; but he rallied his sinking 
strength, rose, and‘discharged his gun at the enemy—twice’ 
again he was brought to the ground, and twice he arose to thes 
attack. The fourth time he fell to rise no more! Chenier’s' 
fall was the signal for an indiscriminate slaughter of the re-, 
mainder of his brave band. ‘*No quarters,”’ 
with lew exceptions, all were massacred. Some few made for: 
the ice, in hopes of gaining the opposite woods. One by ones 
they were picked off by the marksmen posted at. certain dis-' 
tances; and the ualortunate stragglers fell and perished amidst) 
the bleak wintry snows of Canada. : 

After four anda half hours fighting, Sir John Colborne obs 
tained possession of the village. Many lay dead, wounded ands 
weltering in their gore. The stench from the burning bodies: 
was very offensive. The village was given over to pillage— 
property plundered—women violated, and seventy of the best 
houses in town and country, burnt to the ground, Old men, 
women and children left houseless, flying to the woods for: 
shelter. Children screaming, women wee: ning in the agomes 
of despair—old men praying in dreadful frenzy for mercy— 
there was none for them—death ended their troubles. Dry 
Chenier’s mutilated body was exposed—his clothing stripoele 
from his yet warm limbs—the body cut into four quarters—his: 
heart torn from his breast—his eves gouged from their sockets, 
and his manly, lacerated limbs exposed to the gaze of the eis | 
barous soldiers. rlis property was entirely destroyed: en) 
his beautiful and accomplished lady had to fly for her life. 
Night closed upon the sacking of St. Eustache, and the whole. 
country around seeme ‘d one sheet of lurid flame, in the midst. 

of the horrors of a Canadian winter. Those who escaped the 
bullet, the bayonet and the fire, were doomed to perish in the. 
chilling snow. 

Capt. Marryat, who accompanied Sir John Colborne, was 
at the battle. He says the Engiish soldiers, and their office rs, 
were so exasperated against the Canadians, that ‘tit was a ser- 
vice of danger to attempt to save the life of one of these poor 
creatures.”? About midnight he went to see the church; the 
floor had been burnt to Sanders, and *‘between the sleepers 
were scattered the remains of human beings, injured in vari 
degrees: some with merely the clothes burnt off, leaving 
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naked body; while here and there the blackened ribs were all 
that the fierce flames had spared. Not only inside the church, 
buf without its walls, was the same revolting spectacle--and 
farther off were bodies, unscathed by fire, but frozen hard by 
ithe severity of the weather.’ 

On the 15th Dec. Sir John Colborne, with his destroying ar- 
my, entered St. Benoit, or Grand Brule, without resistance.—— 
Taree hundred farmers met him, with white handkerchiefs in 
their hands, as a token of peace. The inhuman monster ar- 
rested vast numbers and sent them off to Montreal jail. Hnu- 
dreds took to the woods, and the village was given up to plun- 
der. On returning on the 16th, after rifling it of every article 
they could carry off, Sir John ordered it to be burnt, leaving 
the poor habitan, with his helpless family, to starve with hun- 
ger or perish with cold. All-powerful Creator, in thine own. 
way and time, visit these cruel destroyers of the human race ! 

Amury Gerod, one of the leaders) was stopped on his way 
to the United States, through the officiousness of one John 1 
lor, of Long Point. When escape seemed inevitable, he sho 
himself. His body was brought to Benoit, beheaded; bis 
exposed on a pole, a stake driven through his body, and 
body buried at the cross of four roads. The London Times 
denounced these infernal acts. 

In one month 500 Canadian houses were burnt, and property 
destroyed to the value of upwards of one million of dollars. 

Dec. 25th, Gen. Sutherland was detached from Navy Island 
for the western frontier, and about the 9th Feb. 1838, with 
5090 volunteers, took possession of Bois Blanc Island in the riv- 
et Detroit, and ordered the schooner Aun, Capt. Bordineau, to 
the north-western end of the Island to watch the motions of 
the enemy on the Canada side, while he should prepare for a 
demonstration on Malden. At the urgent request of some one 
on board, Capt. B. against his own inclination, weighed ap- 
chor in order to pass Malden; but unfortunately, the wind 
blowing hard, she grounded, and after some resistance, was 
captured by the militia and negroes. | 

In this affair the Patriots had several killed, and the whole 
crew of twenty-six, including Cols. Dodge, Brophy, Capt. Da- 
vis and Dr, Theller, were sent prisoners to the London jail, 
on charge of high treason. ‘This vessel was a valuable prize 
for the captors. It contained three cannon——one nine and two 
six pounders, three hundred and sixty stand of sniall arms, 
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with bayonets and accoutrements complete, a large quantity ob 
ammunition, and six hundred and thirty dollars in specie, bes 
sides clothing and other materials. Col, Bradly, a gallant Pat- 
riot officer, who was present, in his report says: “There is 
no doubt that if Gen. Sutherland had attempted to relieve the, 

schooner Aon, her capture would have been prevented; for he 
had, at that time, between sixty and a hundred men under his. 
immediate command, who expressed their willingness to make 
the attempt to save her from falling into the hands of the enes 
my. Capt. Sanford earnestly requested Sutherland to orden 
the men into the boats, to prevent her being taken—he appear: 
ed to comply with the request; but instead of performing what 
every man there supposed was his intention, as soon as the 
men were on board, he ordered them to pull for the American 
shore, saying, ‘*the enemy are attacking us, and we must flee 
for our lives.’ He further adds, “if Sutherland had effected 
a landing, he could have maintained it; he had a sufficient num= 
ber of men, directly under his command, to have made good 
iig,position, without the aid or assistance of a single Canadian, 
yever, he had the promt @ of assistance from three or four. 
idred Canadians; but in consequence of his want of military: 
experience, they were driven to the necessity of uniting with 
the royalists.” Thusended Gen. Sutherland’s military career, 
although not his misfortunes 

On the evacuation of Navy Island, Jan. the 14th, the Steam 
Boat Barcelona was employed to carry the Patriot ordnance 
and stores to a place of safe- Pe in the vicinity of Buffalo. 
On arriving at Black ee she was intercepted and blockaded 
by two armed British schooners, who, to all appearance, in= 
tended to make her a prize. Gen. Scott, of the American ar- 

my, being then at Buffalo enforcing the neutral law of 1818, 
on being officially apprised of the intentions of the British 
schooners, ordered two companies of the Artillery and two field 
pieces to the spot, and accompanied them in person, with the 
avowed determination to protect the boat, and maintain the 
honor and dignity of the National flag, in the event of the Bri- 
tish offering the boat or crew the least violence on the Ameri= 
can waters. The excitement created by the menacing attitude 
of the British navy, towards an American boat, within the wa- 
ters of the United States, exceeded any thing heretofore wit 
nessed on the frontier. Young men and old—al!l turned out, 
determined to cross into Canada, should a gun be fired, or any 
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attempt made to board her. ‘The British were rapidly concen-— 
trating their forces on the Canada shore, and the schooners, 
apparently, manceuvring to attack her the instant she weighed 
anchor. [Every motion of the British indicated an immediate 
recourse to hostilities. Gen. Scott took his position, prepared 
for the emergency; but to preventthe: unnecessary effusion of 
blood, he despatched one of his aids to warn the British com- 
mander that any violence offered to the boat, would be consid- 
ered asian act of open hostility’ against the United States, and 
that,,in'such a case, he should feel himself bound, with all the 
means at his disposal; to maintain thesdignity, of the Common- 
wealth and the henor of the National flag,. adding that he, the 
British commander, must consider himsele responsible for the 
Pieescauedes: Diao thts ‘interval, the saucy Barcelona 
Weighed an a Sipehed i the British schooners, evi- 
dently dar zm to rnolest her, and then proceeded on her 
course. ‘The®British commander remembered Lundy’s Lane; 
knew Gen. Scott to be a man of his word, and, like an entrap- 
ped wolffithe English commander hung his head and yar 
off to his lair. T! hioush the determined firmness of Gen. 
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Scott; ended an aff which, in all probability, would have 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Northwestern Frontier Expedition. 


On the 18th January, the Navy Island boys took up their 
line of march for the northwestern. frontier, under tine 
command of Gen. D. McLeod, to join the volunteers in that 
quarter. The ostensible object of this movement was mere- 
ly to draw the attention of the British troops towards the 
western district, while M Kenzie and the celebrated Bill 
Johnston were to make a demonstration on iG Singston from 
Hickory Island with the northeastern voluint te 

The brave Navy Islanders voluntarily undertook this 
march of nearly five hundred miles, upon theirgown re: 
sources, in the dead of winter, sometimes paddling through 
mud and mire, at other times through snow ancle deep. 
yer, sleet and snow, 
rain and frost, with as much cheerfulnessjand determina: 
tion of purpose as ifthey were going to take peat 
session of a land flowing with milkand honey. 

On the second day of their march, through the officious- 
ness of the U.S. officers, Col. Worth, with a detachment 
of regular troops, seized, at Fredonia, their arms, ordnance 
and stores, leaving them entirely destitute. This was e- 
nough to dishearten common men; but not these gallant 
men, instead of desponding or brooding over their loss 
pushed forward, determined not to be diverted from theit 
object by every trifling accident. 

Their conduct during the march was exemplary, and 


convinced the citizens that they were more than ordinary 


men. Wherever they quartered for the night, the inhabit- 
ants declared that they never saw a more peaceable or bet- 
ter behaved set of men. The citizens, every where, on the 
line of their march encouraged them ; supplied them with 
food and lodgings; frequently clothing the needful and 
ministering to the comfort of the sick and worn out. The 
enthusiasm of the people for Canadian freedom ran high. 
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jad the patriots been permitted to proceed unmolested by 
narshals, sheriffs, constables, &c. they would have entered 
anada full ten thousand strong, armed and equiped. It 
as the United States government, and not British troops, 
hat saved Canada in 1838. 

| At Conneaut, in consequence of the overbearing conduct 
Col. J. S. Vreeland, and his usurping and exercising au- 
hority not connected with his duty or office, it was deemed 
visable, by the officers in council, either to degrade or 
ismiss him altogether; but as he was in possession of 
»me important secrets relative to the expedition, and be- 
ig also of an implacable and vindictive disposition, and 


je above alternatives be adopted, it was resolved to re- 
ommend Gen. McLeod to appoint him Brigade Inspector, 
is the duties of that office would piace him more immedi- 
ely under his eye, aid remove him from the command of 
is regiment, who literally detested him. ‘l'his was in iact 
egrading him; yet he was too ignorant to know the dif- 
‘ter consequences, it was deemed advisable to appoint him 
aster of ordn ted in hopes that this additional trust would 
jimulate him to every exertion in securing the arms and 
»rwarding them to Portland City. In order to assist Vree- 
ind in collecting and transporting the arms and baggage, 


Sats 


Mr. Henderson was appointed his assistant, who was 
prthwith directed to return to Buffalo with despatches, as 
rell as to collect and forward the arms secreted at the dif- 
srent places designated in his instructions. Vreeland, at 
he same time, received his orders to forward those in his 
ossession and accompany them in person to the same 
lace, and there remain till further orders. 

Major Bacon, being appointed Colonel, vice Vreeland 
moved, was ordered to march with his regiment to San- 
usky, and there remain until the General should join him. 
Tajor Wilcox, in consequence of his faithful and unremit- 
pd exertions in the service was appointed Colonel in the 


ne commander-in-chief, Gen. Van Rensselaer. 
_ The officers of the different departments being instructed 


ving it in his power to do much harm, shouid either of © 


srence, and accepted the office cheerfully. But fearful of 


rmy, and retained with the General as an aid; by order of 


we 
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ma 
in the discharge of their respective duties, and every thing 
appertaluing to the expedition properly arranged, the Gen- 
eral with his suite proceeded to. Sandusky, to: mature his 
plans and make further AIDA RURGR Te, previous to his re. 
turning to Canada. 

At Conneaut may be dated the S ucarcace' of Vree- 
land’s public. treachery... ‘The arms entrusted to his care, 
at. this place; were never, seen afterwards... At Portland 
City he introduced himself..as commander-in-chief of the 
Patriot service; took»up, his ,head-quarters at Mr,, Victor’s 
inn; ordered) the iandlord, to supply. his officers with the 
best. cheér, and told hitn that his paymaster would, foot the 


bill. 


On arriving at Sandusky, the commanding General, by 
invitation, made his head- quarters ata private gentleman’ s 
house, where he and his, staff were received with the most 
marked attention. Here the plans for/entering Canada were 
matured; the army divided into two divisions. . Col. Sew- 
ard, with the right, amounting to,about two. hundred men, 
was ordered to Port Clinton; there equip his men ; cross. 
om the ice to Point au Pelee, and make a diversion into 
Canada, while the General, Adjutant Gen’ Ashley, and, 
Col. Wilcox, should proceed, to, attack..Malden, with the 
forces 1n that vicinity,;) Vreeland, was ordered to. transport, 
the arm boxes to, Port Clinton, immediately, that Col. Sew-. 
ard might experience no delay in, waiting for them. He 
reported that he had none to forward, . A, council of, offi- 
cers was instantly called, and Vreeland, summoned to ap-~ 
pear; and on being as ked what he had-done with the arms, 
delivered to his care at. Conneaut, he repiied that he, wag) 
the commander-in-chief; thatthe council was, illegal—had, 
no authority to call him to accounty and, that. he:would not, 
abide their decision——-that the arms were somewhere, some 
in Pennsylvania, some in,Ohio, and some, in Michigan. 
After a consultation of some hours, he finally acknowledge.) 
ed having done wrong; that the arms and ammunition’ 
were forwarded to Perrysburgh and Monroe, and that for. 
the future he would obey the arders of his superior officers. 
The General proposed dismissing: him |instanter; but the 


council thought it not prudent ; that it would be better to” 
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bear with him until they got possession of the arms. Tle 
was then ordered to repair “immediately to Monroe; collect 
the stores, and there await until the General arrived with 
the men. An express was immediately sent to Col. Seward, 

apprising him’of Vreeland’s conduct; enjoining him to 
remain where he was, until, Maj. Lawton arrived from 
Pennsylvania, with the arms in his charge ; and then take 
up his line of march for Point au Pelee : refresh his men, 
and proceed as directed by former instructions, Mr. James 
Mckenzie, an officer of trust, was also despatched to Mon- 
roe, to watch Vreeland’s motion. 

fuvery thing being arranged as well as circumstances 
permitted, the General, previous to his departure, sent to 
the landlord, Mr. Victor, for his bill, who brought in an ac- 
count of $116,.which the General supposed meant $1.16, 
as he had been the. re only one night. Mr. Victor explained, 
‘hat Vreeland directed him to supply the men as above sta- 
An All the funds in the hands of the proper officer, to 

ischarge this unexpected bill, were barely 865, whicl 
was paid over to Mr. Victor by Cols. Wildes and Sew- 
ard, who gave their acceptance for the remainder. om sy 
money was the voluntary contribution of the citizens of 
Bloomingsvill e, Huron, Norwalk, and Maxwell, A a save 
nesides a large quantity of flour, pork, ae beef for the use 
of the patriot service. Vreel and was well aware, when he 
ordered this unnecessary expense that the men had plenty 
of provisions, and no person was better acquainted with the 
ow state of the Patriot funds than he was, for he was con- 
‘inually drawing upon it, under the pretetice of hiring 
ceamis. Besides, he collected large sums for the benefit of 
the service, ‘for which he never would account. But all 
this would have been overlooked, had his treachery ended 
here. 

Having settled this affair, and giving the necessary direc- 
sions to if men, the General, with his staff, left Sandusky 
late in the evening of the 18th Feb., and proceeded with 
all possible haste to overtake Vreeland, and concentrate the 
men at Monroe, previous toa descent on Malden. Vree- 
land was overtaken at Toledo, where he told the Genera! 
that he had, or would have, nine hundred stand of arms, 

18 
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six-pounders and two fours, at Monroe, ready as soon 
as the men arrived. Col. Wilcox asked him whether he. 
asserted this as a matter of fact. He answered, with an 
oath, that he could place his hand on the whole of them at 
any moment. “ 

Dr. Duncombe, having recently. ‘escaped from Canada, 
met the General here for the first time. Having commu- 
nicated the object of the expedition to the Doctor, rand other 
particulars, they left early in the morning for Monroe, 
On arriving at that place, they found Vreeland at his old 
tricks, issuing orders as commander-in-chief. A. council 
was again called to consult what means should be adopted 
to obtain from him the possession of the patriot arms and 
equipage, and how to dispose of him otherwise. Vreeland, 
after being summoned, appeared in the council. ‘The Gen- 
eral mildly y asked him what object he h view by act- 
ing in the teal he did? what he mear issulng orders 
in direct opposition to the plans matured and adopted ? 

He impudently replied, “ My sweet fellow, £ mean, by 
 G—d, what £ have writien!” ‘The General’s passion, at 
time, got rather the upper hand. Col. Wilcox stept 
ard and demanded of him what he meant by such in- 
ent language to their commander, placed a brace of pis- 
tols on the table, told Vreeland to take his choice and follow 
him. Vreeland apologised, and the affair was hushed up. 
From this time the officers treated him with the utmost 
contempt. Seeing that he had gone too far, and had none 
to back him up in his pretensions, he drew up a document, 
regretting his past conduct, and promising submission for 
all time to come. On offering this apology, the General 
was about spurning it with contempt; but the council ad- 
vised otherwise. ‘The General thus addressed him, viz: 
“ Vreeland, L accept this, by the advice of the council, asa 
pledge for the future. You acknowledge your past conduet 
to have been ungentlemanly and unoflficerlike; and desire 
to be restored to confidence. I have none in you ; but your 
brother officers are willing to bear with you a little longer, 
‘and Loree the past, on condition that ay deliver the arms 
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‘that effect. Col. Wilcox then asked him in presence of the 

council what amount of arms he had in Monroe? He an- 
swered, “ T have arms for nine hundred men; five boxes of 
fixed ammunition, at least a sufficient quantity to supply 
nine hundred men with twenty-five rounds each, or more ; 
five kegs of powder ; eight pieces of artillery completely 
mounted, i:'€. Six Sixes; and two for q pounders. ’T'is men, 
he said, not arms that are wantin 

The General directed the Adjutant General to issue an 
order to Col. Wilcox to take charge of the arms from Vree- 
land immediately. An order was accordingly issued, of 
which the following is a true copy : 


Adjutant General's Office, 
Heb. 22) 1838. 
[General Orcers. ] 

The Brigade Inspector, J. S$. Vreeland, will in person 
point out where the arms, ammunition, ordnance and ord- 
nance stores belonging to ‘ibe Patriot servid@are, and deliv- 
ed the same to Col. Calvin Wilcox forthwith. 

By order of the General commanding, 


ROBERT W. ASHLEY, Adj't Guus 


While this was preparing, and previous to the breaking 
up of the Council, Vreeland disappeared, and contrary to 
his pledged faith, suddenly removed and secretly forwarded 
the arms to Swan Creek, where the persevering and in- 
domitable Co}. Wilcox, after much trouble overtook him ; 
presented the order, and demanded a delivery of the pro- 
perty. He promised to comply and to deliver them in the 
course of the evening. lhe men were then marched to Swan 
Creek to receive their arms, and from thence proceed to their 
original destination. About 8 o’clock, P. M., Vreeland, 
with a double sleigh, containing one hundred atid seventy 
five stand of muskets, drove up to the inn where Wilcox, 
with a small party of men were on the look out. After 
taking possession, and charging the teamster to wait, he 
went to call the men and pay for their supplies, which did 
not exceed five minutes, and on his return, team, team- 
ster, arms and Vreeland had disappeared. ‘The arms were 
never seen afterwards. After two hours fruitless search, 
by Dr. Duncombe, Wilcox and others, a council was again 
called to resolve what measures to pursue. Some of the 
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officers were for arresting Vreeland and, unless he deliver: 
ed up the arms, or pointed where they were, to execute 
him on the spot as a traitor; but this was overnuled, for 
certain reasons. 3 

The attack on Malden was necessarily given up; and 
Col. Wilcox despatched a second time in pursuit of Vree- 
land. He overtook him, a little belore day-break, within 
nine miles of the rivez Ecorse ; but he positively denied 
any knowledge of the arms. On finding that Col. Wilcox 
was not to be ‘rifled with any longer, he promised the Colo- 
nel if he should follow him to the river Ecorse, to delivet 
the whole up without any further trouble, On arriving at 
this place nothing could be found, nor, consequently, was 
any delivery made. After a long and tedious night’s march 
the General and met arrived between eight and nine In 
ihe morning of the 24th, opposite Fighting Island, but ne 
Vreeland or arms nae be found. -AtILo clock, the Gen- 
eral. received qmotice that two companies of the United 
States troops were on their march from Detroit, to disperse 
the men and arrest the leaders. Col. Wilcox was immedi- 
ately ordered to parade the men on the ice. All the arms 
in their possession were barely six rifles and one musket 
a few swords and some pistols. 'The General addressec 
them in a very animated speech, and at the conclusion 
asked them whether to avoid the U.S. troops and marshals 
they would march with him and occupy Fighting Island 
until the arms arrived. All responded in the affirmative— 
aM three cheers, and marched off under the commando 

. Wilcox. Through the treachery of Vreeland these 
brave men were thus unavoidably placed between two 
fires, having their enemy, the British in front, without the 
means of defending themselves in the event of an attack | 
the U. S. troops in their rear, to starve them out and pre: 
vent any succor reaching them. Had the British knowr 
their destitute condition, and attacked them in the nig ht, 
:heir case would have been desperate. 

After they had marched for the Island, the General re 
mained for a sort time to consult with Di Duncombe on 
matters relating to the expedition, and if possible to preval 
with Vreeland to give up the arms, or inform where th 

could be found—but all to no effect, Vreeland was th 
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ordered to join the patriots on the Island forthwith ; but 
mistrusting the consequence, and to avoid the appearance 
of disobeying orders, he solemnly declared that he and the 
arms would be on the Island in the course of the night; at 
che same time urgently requested the General to grant him: 
31x men, to be posted at different places as sentinels, to pre- 
Tent the sleighs loaded with the arms falling into the hands. 
of the U.S. troops or marshals, as well as to pilot the sleighs 
secretly to the Island. ‘l'o leave him without excuse, this 

‘equest was granted , the men were posted as he thought 

it, and there he left them, during a long, tedious, cold 

ight. 

| Dr. Duticombe having lostall further confidence in him, 

nounted | iis horse and rode to Detroit, to collect and for- 

vard all the arms he could. On arriving there he pub- 

ished the following notice: “ The patmiots, under the com- 
nand of Gen. D. Mcleod, hoisted the standard of liberty in 
Jpper Canada. He delivered a short and spirited address. 
o the men, in which, after briefly relating the evils of an 
responsible government, the oppression ‘of the people in 
Jpper Canada, concluded by adding that their present ob- 
sct'was undertaken in defence of the inalienable rights of 
aan, and to extend to their suffering Canadian brethren the 
njoyment of equal rights, and of civil and religious liberty. 
Nota heart was cold; notan eye was dry, or a voice silent ; 

ut lone and repeated cheering evinced the zeal and deter- 
aination of the brave men, who then stood prepared to reco- 
er their lost possession in ‘Canada, emancipate the slaves of 
ritish tyvranny—or die. Gen. McLeod evinced the true 
pirit of a determined commander; but not so Mr. Vree- 
and, His conduct must be held by every honest man in 
‘ther detestation.” 

Having arranged with Dr. Duncombe, the General, with 
he remainder of his officers, left for the Island, to direct 
ie future operations of his brave, but unarmed compatriots. 
_ Vreeland,now finding the coast clear, dressed himself, it 
‘said, in the unfortunate Gen. Sutherland’s regimentals,. 
rent into the room where the United States marshals were, 
itreduced himself as J. S. Vrecland, Brigade Inspector, 
faster of Ordnance, and Commander-in- chief of the Patri- 
| Ls" 
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ot service, and if they had any business with him he was 
there himself. "Phe marshals, guessing his object, looked 
upon him with ineffable contempt, thrust him out of the 
room; but on his reappearance, they were compelled to 
make him aprisoner. At the same time he delivered up a 
sleigh load of arms sent down that morning from Detroit, 
for the use of the Patriots, which he had kept coucealed till 
ihe 

‘n arriving on the Island, the General’s first care was 
to visit the pickets and ontposts, to see for himsel{ that they 
were so posted as to prevent Surprise. On reviewing them 
he declared himself satisfied with the skillful manner In 
which Col. Wilcox planted them, and returned very much 
fatigued to his canip, the snow being considerably deep. 
Officers being appointed to take the rounds during the 
night, the General laid down about 1 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, requesting Col. Wilcox to awake bim and warn Adj’ 
Jones, to call the men out half an hour belore day break 
uring the night, however, about forty muskets arrived, o! 
which thir ty-five were serviceable. 'Vhese were procured 
through the exertions of Dr. Duncombe and our friends, 
and were immediately put into the hands of tae men. Capt 
Dodd, from 'l'oledo, formerly of the U. S. army, was put 
in command of the armed men, and was busily employed 
with his company during the night in making cartridges. 
According to order,the men paraded before day-light. "They 
had now forty-seven stand of arms, and appeared in good 
spirits. After drilling them a few moments, and giving 
the orders of the day. they were ordered to. breakfast in 
haste, (as the enemy were assembling on the Canadian 
shore,) and be ready in@ase of alarm to assemble where 
they then stood. At day-break, as the General anticipated, 
the British appeared on the ice, and fired on the Island, 
wounding one man. Capt. Dodd was immediately ordered 
to marcha few yards on the ice, with twelve men, three 
paces apart, take deliberate aim, and fire among them. 
This had the desired effect—the British dispersed in rather 
a hurry ; the men gave three cheers, and after remaining 
some time on the ice, and s*eing nothing more of the ene- 
iny, they were ordered to finish their breakfast with their 
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arms i in hand, so as to be ready to ttirn out in case of an- 
other alarm. About half an hour afterwards, the enemy 
opened their batteries, pouring round shot, grape and can- 
| ister on the Island in fine style. ‘The men with arms 
were ordered to form line, under Capt. Dodd. Those with- 
out, to keep in the rear, and not expose themselves unne- 
-cessarily. 

Cols. Wilcox and Baebr contrived, the evening previous, 
to g ta three pounder on the Island, which they mounted 
an. rails, and gave in charge of Adjutant Jones; but hav- 
ing neither cartridges nor balls, they broke open a keg of 
rifie power, and loaded her in the fo! lowing manner: Col. 

Bacon held the muzzle up between his legs; Jones poured 
in the powder with his hands, and rammed the wad home 
with a niece of broken rail, and in Hen of a ball filled her 
up with boiler punebens; Col. McKinney firing her off, 
This they repeated twoor thes times. 

The British forces appearing at this time, full five 
hundred strong on the ice, Capt. Dodd was directed to form 
his men at the edge of the Island, and keep them as little 
exposed as possible, and not to fire until the enemy arrived 
within fair reach. ‘They soon approached. A steady fire 
was kept up by both parties for nearly three hours, without 
much effect on either side. 

At one time, while the General was in consultation with 
Wilcox, close to the only tree on that part of the Island, a 
six pound shot struck alarge branch of the tree, about nine 
inches over his head. The branch, in falling, wounded 
Wilcox in the face. On the first alarm, two prisoners, ta- 
ken the day previous, made their escape, and informed the 
British of the destitute state of the patriots. On receiving 
this information they crossed the ice in two divisions—the 
foot soldiers at the lower, and the dragoons at the upper 
end of the Island. The patriots, nevertheless, maintained 
their ground, until reduced to one round of cartridges 
apiece, and even until they were nearly surrounded. See. 
ing that any further resistance would only be a wanton 
and unpardonable waste of human life, and satisfied that 

all was done that brave men could do, placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, the General ordered a retreat, and directed 
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Capt. Dodd, with his armed men to cover the rear of the un=_ 
armed, and by no means to allow them to run or break. - 
the line, which order was punctuallyobeyed: Previous tothis - 
as the Gen. was ordering the men without arms to retreat to | 
the American shore, a grape shot carried away the front of ; 
his cap, severely wounding a man on his left, and destroyea | 
ed a musket in the hand of another. 

The General, on leaving the Island, remarked to Col. ‘ 
Bacon, that the three pounder would fall into the enemy's: 
hand. This gallantson of Mars, picked up an axe, and in — 
the face of a heavy fire, returned to. the piece, broke its” 
axis, and assisted Lieut. Lett and some others to bring off 
one of the wounded men. | 

Thus, forty seven armed Patriots kept at bay for 
four hours, five hundred British troops, without losing a 
man, and with only four slightly, and one severely, wound- 
ed. ‘lhe loss on the British side has been variously stated. 
The truth has never been ascertained. But itis the opin- 
ion of the author, that their loss must bave been trifling, if 
any. ‘Uhus ended the affair on fighting Island, Sunday 
the 25th February, 1838. 

In order to avoid being arrested, by the marshals, the of- 
ficers were ordered to disperse, and make their way to De-. 
troit, where the General should join them in the course of 
the next day, if possible. On opproaching the American 
shore, he was met by Mr. Phillips from Brest, and Major 
Heath of Detroit, who informed him that Gen. Scott, of the — 
U.S. Army, and the marshals, were on the alert to arrest 
him, and advised him to make for Brest. with ail possible © 
speed. Maj. Heath having exchanged clothes with him, | 
Mr. Phillips, with.a small French pony and jumper, drove © 
him off at the rate of ten knots.an hour, and after experi- 
encing a few somersets they arrived at Monroe the same ~ 
evening. Here Gen. Scott, with the marshals from Detroit, 
unexpectedly overtook him. It was now hide and seek in - 
right earnest. ‘he Patriot Gen. evading, and the American 
General pursuing., ‘The marshals on the scent searching | 
every where. ‘The ladies, the patriot soldier’s true friend, | 
God bless then, pointed the marshals to every trail but the 
right one, ah 
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Late in the evening, however, they ferreted the old fox 
tothe real burrow. irs. Spaulding, the landlady, seeing 
no possible chance for escape, with | that presence of mind 
so characteristic of the sex, dressed the old General in la- 
ly’s apparel—directed him toa room, up stairs—gave him 
1 needle aud thread with a ptece of cotton cloth, directing 
nim to keep his back to the door of the chamber, with his 
face toward the window, and in case he heard any person 
coming up stairs, to keep sewing like a lady at work, and 
‘n no account to turn his head round. This of course was 
strictly obeyed, for the General knew the virtue of obedi- 
sce in such cases, to be better than hosts of sacrifice. In 
afew moments one of the marshals popped his head in and 
perceiving nothing but the back part of a supposed lovely 
emale, busy with her needle , begged pardon and retired.— 
Mrs. Spaulding , all the time, watching the marshal’s mo- 
tions, came up as soon as he disappeared, told the General 
that she was satisfied he would not be taken this time,—and 
as it was late, told him he had better go to bed, and keep 
her cap on bis head, and place his lady dress on the chair 
beside the bed—erjoining him at the same time to sleep 
with his face towards the wall, and by ho means to turn 
round, adding that her husband, to carry the farce through, 
would sleep with him,—“so,” said she, “a good night’s rest 
to you and your betrothed.” 

About 11 o’clock, Mr. Spaulding came to bed, leaving a 
lighted candle on the table. In half an hour alterwards, 

two ofthe marshals bolted in sans ceremonie. Mr. Spaul- 
ting pretending surprise at their intrusion, sternly demand- 
od what they meant by obtruding into his wife’s bed room 
Ps that late hour. The marshals seeing her clothes on the 
vhair, and a woman’s head, as they really believed, at the 
Hacks part of the bed, apologised and withdrew. Karly i in 
the morning Mr. Spaulding finding the marshals in the 
barroom, where they had remained all nicht, went to the 
room where his wife slept, gave her directions how to pilot 
the General to the cellar, while he should kee p them in play 
at the bar, After conducting him as sauaint she pointed 
him to a back door, which led intoa yard, enjoining him to 
male his way to a certain place in the back part of the town, 
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and there remain, until she sent a man to conduct him 
to a place of safety. In an hour afterwards, Mr. Hawley 
a patriot of the purest water, escorted him to Mr. Hale’s, 
another of the blood of ’76 where he was kindly received 
and hospitably entertained, by his amiable lady, but the 
search was so strict and extensive, that Mrs. Hale, like Mrs. 
Spaulding, deemed it absolutely necessary to disguise the 
General a second time, nor was she longer devising the 
plan of escape, or procuring the means cf “disguise. 

With the assistance of Deputy Sheriff Wood, a suit of 
ragged clothes, and an old furless cap was obtained, with 
which the General dressed himself. Being naturally ofa 
coarse rough countenance, his towé en semble, was 
in the last. ‘degree outre. On coming out of his dress- 
ing room and beholding himself in a large mirror, he 
instinctively flew from his own reflection as from a 
hideous spectre. Mrs. Hale, Mr. Hawley, and Sheriff Wood 
simultaneous burst into a loud laugh. The scene was ri- 
diculous. At the same time Mrs. Hale ordered a Mr. 
to dress in the General’s clothes, harness her best horse to 
the cutter, drive through the town on the old road leading 
to Toledo, in somewhat of a hurry, while Messrs. Wood, 
and Hawley and the General would take up their line of 
ee to a tavern on the turnpike, through the woods, with 

old Kosinante and a crazy lumber sled, where Mr. Hale 
would meet them and give further directions. Kvery thing 
being properly arranged, the cutter was drove off, a friend 
was “immediately despatched to apprise the marshals that 
he had gone for a certainty to Toledo by the old road in 
afancy cutter drawn by a first rate horse ; that he was sure 
it was him from his Canadian capandred comforter. ‘The 
marshals pursued and after a chase of eight miles overtook 
the man in the cutter, and tapping him on the shoulder, ex- 
claimed, “ General, draw in your reins, we have some bu- 
siness with you.” ‘The supposed General turned round, 
looked them full in the face, and demanded by what au- 
thority they stopped him onthe highway. ‘The disappoint- 
ed marshals looked rather sheepishly at each other. 
of them remarking, “ the devil is in the old fellow, he h 
finally hoaxed us! He is like a jack-o’-lantern, the nea bt 
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we think weare to him the farther we are from him.” ‘Mr. 
‘Stewart,’ said he, ‘you return to. Monroe by the turnpike, 
for he must certainly have taken that route oe he has left 
the town, while we return the way we came.” He then 
apologised to the man in the cutter, who, having accom- 
plished his orders, returned with them. 

- During this time, the General with his forlorn hope, was 
peaceably wending ‘his way in his ragged apparel and cra- 
zy sled through the woods. On gaining the turnpike, Mr. 
Hale rode up “and informed them that Marshal Stewart on 
his return from the boundary line between Michigan and 
Ohio had just passed him; that the coast was now clear, 
aud to drive on without stopping. Having met no other 
hindrance, they arrived at ‘Toledo, early in “the evening,— 
Here they unexpectedly met Dr. Duncombe, who never 
dreamed of the General being so close to his h eels. Onen- 
tering the room where the Doctor had comfortably seated 
himself, the General, sans ceremonie approached the fire 
place. The Doctor on perceiving so ragged and apparently 
so miserable ana wretched a bei ng making towards him, 
arose in amazement and addressed. him in his usually mild 
manuer, “my unfortunate friend this room is occupied, you 
will find the kitchen a more suitable place.’ ‘The General 
stood still, as if meditating, at last uncovering his head and 
face, he exclaimed, “what, Doctor, 1s the Patriot General 
really so transformed, that you can neither recognise his 
voice or features?” The Doctor laughed heartily, s shook 
hands and congratulated him on his escape. 

Late in the evening the General being informed that the 
Patriots under Col. Seward, had crossed over into Canada, 
an express was immediately despatched to Col. Wilcox, at 
Detroit, to collect and march the men with the least possi- 
ble delay to Point au Pelee; another was sent to Col. Sew- 
ard, with orders to fortify himself, and remain on the island 
until the General and the men from Detroit should join 
him. ‘This latter express was never delivered. Early next 
morning another express arrived from Monroe, announeing 
that General Scott was hot on the pursuit, who declared in 
Monroe, that he would have the Patriot General if he fol- 
lowed him to the torrid zone,—it was a threat only. Af- 
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ter a few minutes consultation, the Doctor took his route 
for Columbus, and the General to secrete at Maumee until 
Scott should pass,but the pursuit was so close and the search 
so strict, that it was considered advisable to proceed to 
Lower Sandusky. On arriving there, a ae of ninety 
men volunteered to march with him, and his aids, who 
joined him at ‘Poledo, to reinforce the Patriots at Point 
au Pelee, Col. Bacon was sent in advance with some indl- 
sponsibles, to Port Clinton. As the men were getting ready 

in express arrived trom Col. Bradley, announcing the de- 
bas of the Patriots in the following words : 


r OA 
J 
Wy 


March 4, 183 
Gen. D. McLEOD, &c. &c. 

T arrived on the island last Thursday. On F riday 
evening, the officers tnanimously elected me their Colonel, 
Col. Seward approving of their choice, arly on Saturday, 
morning, the 3d inst. the ener ny were seen ata distance, 
approaching the island in double sleighs,the ground we then 
occupied I considered untenable, and retreated five miles, 
formed the men in line of battle on the ice, and awaited the 
approach of the British, who were not long in coming 
up. <A bloody contest ensned, the Patriots numbering on- 
ly 152, the British full 500. ‘After fifteen minutes hard 
fighting, the British lines began to waver and were on the 
point of retreating, such was the havoc our rifles made in 
their ranks, when Col. Maitland with 600 regulars and 
two field pieces, was discovered pressing on our right 
flank, to cut off our retreat. This turned the fortune of the 
day. We were obliged to retreat to the American shore.— 
"he men behaved like veterans ;-the officers acted nobly, 
there was not a faint heart among them. 'The Patriot loss 
was 7 killed, 10 wounded, and 3 taken prisoners ; the Brit- 
ish 60 killed and double that number wounded. I await 
your further orders. ‘The marshals are on my trail, lam 
secreted at ; 


I have the honar to be &c., 
Bh, BRADLEY, Col. com. — 


Any, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Gen. Scott’s parsuit—continued, 


This ended the sett war on tke western frontier for that 
season, 

Karly next morning, the landlord informed Gen. [M’Leod 
that his friend and pursuivant, Gen. Scott had arrived, and 
that the Marshals were diligently searching for him. <A dou- 
ble wagon and aspan of first rate horses were instantly provi- 
ded by some kind friend, who directed the teamster to drive 
with all speed to Mr. Drake’s Inn, Portland city, The day. 
proved very rainy andthe roads extremely bad. Notwithstand- 
ing, Gen. Scott pursued Jehu like, keeping within sight of the 
fugitive General all the way, both driving furiously. However, 
the Patriot had no idea that Scott was so very close on his heels. 
He had scarcely seated himself in Mr. Drake’s Inn when the 
landiord met Gen, Scott in the hall, who very prudently coduct- 
ed him to anether department, and immediately apprised the 
other General of his danger. At this time the rain descended 
in torrents, yet it was not a time for hesitation. Without great 
coat, and cap in hand, he bolted to Mr. Neal’s, a private house 
at some distance, where he found Col. Bradley and several oth- 
er friends, comfortably quartered. Here he was kindly re- 
ceived and hospitably entertained. Late in the evening, Gen. 
Scott was informed by some busy body, that Gen. M’Leod and 
some other Patriot officers were secreted at Mr. Neal’s house. 
Nothing but the heavy rain and extreme darkness of the night, 
nrevented their being surprised and arrested. Gen. Scott, 
however, supposed tl vat the Patriot General, would froma con- 
sciousness of the security of his concealment, particularly after 
a chase so rough and fatiguing as that which he underwent the 
day previous, take a long nap in the morning to refresh, and 
as a matter of course would be easily surprised, consequently 
gave himself no farther trouble that night. Gen. M’Leod was 
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too old a soldier to be caught napping in the vicinity ofa oul 
suivant so vigilant as Gen. Scott. Before retiring to restand a 
little after the rain slackened, Dr. Evans despatched two trusty , 
men to Mr. Drake’s to Lan Gen. Scott’s motions, until morn-. 
ing. faithful to their. trust they sat up all night. At break 
of day Gen. Scott and suite got up and while preparing to take. 
the advantage of that early hour; oneof Dr. Evan’s trusty 
sentinels gave him thealarm, and he immediate sly apprised Gen. 
M’Leod. So close was the pursuit to the notice, that the Pat- 
riot General and his officers had hardly more than escaped by - 
the back door when Gen. 8. rapped at the front door for admit- J 
tance. Mrs. Neal being somewhat alarmed for the safety of. 
the Patriots, was in no particular hurry to grant admittance.—. 
However, the door was opened, the General politely enquired 
whether Mr.. Neal was’ withia. She replied, that he was not, 
but would shortly return. He then asked if she knew him.— 4 
Her answer was, that.she supposed it was Gen Scott. d 
Well, than said he* **! presume you are aware a the bu-4 
siness that calls me to your house, at this early hour.’ , 


“T cannotsay that Lam, General, but | might perhaps guess | 
199 
it. 


‘Will you then permit me to enter?” 


‘By all means, General,”’ said she, ‘but you are rather too ; 
late, the eagle eyed birds of liberty have flown.” ( 
‘Ah! said the General, ‘can it be possible? " 
‘Quite so,” said Mrs. , Neal ‘they are out of the reach, 3r 
the lion’s paw this time.’ 
“That may be,” A the General, ‘‘but perhaps not of the > 
eagle’s talons.” | 
“| assure you, i a replied Mrs. Neal, ‘‘that I believe 
they are safely secured under the protection of its wings.”? 
Well, well, Mrs Neal, I see the ladies, one’ and all, are ; 
the Patriot’s ele: 
‘Indeed, sir, we are mostly all of us on this frontier the des. 
cendents of the Patriots of he and would willingly shield the, 
Patriots 1838 from the cold chilling blasts of European despot- 
ism.’ | 
‘+Well, Mrs. Neal, I must be satisfied that they are not in 
the house before | leave will you permit these gentlemen to 
search the rooms?”’ ip 
“They are at liberty to do so,” said she. H 
After searching the different apartments, beds, cupboards, 
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|cellars. chimneys,barns, stables, and yards, they reported “not 
| found.” | 


| ‘This is too bad,” said the General, ‘it is the third time he 
has given me the slip; but ’ll have him if |” have to deputise 
}every manonthe frontier of Ohio.” 
“It is all needless,’”’ said one of his suite, **while the Patri- 
lot General and his rescuants have the ladies on their side, all 
ithe Marshals in Ohio can’t take him until the ladies are bro’t. 
hover. In Monroe they disguised him for a night in a ladies 
}dress, in the morning they metamorphosed him into a ‘negro, 
fat'noon they dressed him as a sturdy beggar, and shipped him 
}off under our eyes, in an old crazy lumber sled, and he esea- 
| ped the vigilance of all the Marshals. At Toledo, Capt. Allen, 
editor of a public journal, lawyers, doctors, and even magis- 
trates, furnished him with means of escape. And here at Port- 
and city, Mrs. Neal has been speaking to us against time, to 
give him another chance. I tbirk it will prove a wild goose 
chase, General, to search for him any longer in this quarter, 
}for every man, woman and child, is a patriot or the patriot’s 
friend: we may, therefore, as well look for a needle in a’ hay 
| stack.” 
| **True,’”? said the General, ‘che has, so far, with female as- 
sistance, eluded our grasp, but with all their characteristic 
cunning, or his military tact, he cannot escape, for he must 
have gone to Cleveland, either by way of Milan and Elyria, or 
by Huron on the ice. One of you proceed forthwith by the 
former route, and you, (addressing another marshal) remain 
} watching here, until [ return from Huron and deputise marsh- 
als there. He has no way of escape but by one these routes.” 
During this time, Col. Bradley and Mr. Ashley, Adjutant 
Gen., being: young and active men, soon reached the edge of 
the woods. Gen. M’Leod being rather corpulent and heavy, 
fell greatly in the rear, in attempting to keep up with them, 
puffed and blowed like a chased porpoise, bawled out. 
“Bradley, you fly panie struck. I scorn running from an 
| enemy as you do.”’ 

“KA good reason why,” retorted Bradley, ‘the action of your 
gravitation is too much for your propelling powers, otherwise 
_ you would, on this occasion, outstrip the van, besides your back 
is turned to the enemy as well as ours,” 
| ‘Hush! hush,” said the fatigued sweating General, ‘‘retreat- 
ing ina straight line before a pursuing enemy is certain destruc- 
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tion. Incline a few paces to the left; wheel a quarter circle 
which will place you under cover of the thicket, and if the en- 
emy is in blind pursuit, he will be unconscious of the mancen~ 
vre—pass unsuspectingly i in our rear, and give us the opportu< 
nity of acting as prudence may suggest.” 

This command, although given in jest. and almost out of 
breath, and, at the time, unconscious of its real. merit, was: 
promptly obeyed, and actually proved their salvation. Ina 
few minutes afterwards Gen. Scott rode past on his way to. 
Huron. Had they continued but a few minutes longer on the} 
course they were pursuing, the would have been overtaken and 
made BUC. 

‘Well, well,” said Col. Bradley, «1 see General, you un- 
derstand the tact of converting a rout into a safe retreat.” 

‘‘You will find,”’ said the Gen., ‘that the greatest battle ever' 
won, was by a_ previously well ordered and timely retreat.— 

Witness the battle of Waterloo. Had We Ilington attempted’ 
to maintain his position at Quatre Bras, or retreated farther’ 
than he did, towards Brussels, in either case the destruction of 
the Engiish army would have been inevitable. It was his mas~ 
terly and deat retreat, not in a straight line, but by inclining? 
to the left of the French army, and throwing Gen. Grouchy so“ 
far to his right, that he could be of no'%Service to Bonaparte in‘ 
the event of an attack at Mount St. Jean, It also placed him! 
in the most convenient and formidable position to receive the‘ 
French and keep them-in check, until Blucher with the Prus- | 
sian allies could join him. Had they retreated farther, Bluch- 
er would have had to contend with the main body of the French 
or fall back and permit the French to prevent his junction with 
Wellington, which in either case would have proved disastrous 
to the cause of the allies. Mark,’ said the Gen., ‘by retreat.“ 
ing in a straight line, for any distance before a pursuing enemy * 
is bad generalship, and certain destruction, but by prudently 
inclining to either flank you give the pursuer a check and force 
him to move cautiously; particularly, in a hilly or woody coun: 
try, for fear of your ultimately gaining his rear and turning. 
his victory into a surprise and defeat. 1 might enumerate a/ 
number of instances where this was the case during the late’ { 
French war, but our own circumstance on the present occasion» 
however trifling, it may appear is a proof, of what a time- | 
ly manceuvre can effect. Had Gen. Scott been our real en-_ 
emy, his destruction from our timely and unperceived ambush, * 
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| would have been as certain as Gen. Braddock’s defeat. But 

/ on the other hand, had we pursued the direct course we were 
} on, Gen. Scott would have made us prisoners, nor could we help 
} ourselves, Resistance would have only aggravated our case 
| and rendered escape impossible.” 


‘What,’ said Adj’t Gen. Ashley, in a surly tone, ‘signifies 


| battles fought and won by retreats or advances, while Martin 
| Van Buren, the Dutch Kinderhook President of this great Re- 
public, can out-general all other Generals with his obsolete 
| French Genet neutral laws, which Mr. John Bull, cruel a ty- 
rant as he is, would scorn to enforce on his subjects. Wit- 
| ness the case of Admiral Cochrane in the Spanish main, and 
| the affair of Admiral Napier and his English crew in the Port- 
| uguese concern, as well as Col. Evans and his English troops 
} in Spain. ‘These nations were all at peace, and had neutral 
relations with old Mr. Bull, but he never issued proclamations 
to prevent their learning or retaining the art of whipping their 


enemies. Mr. Bull ins in in the House of Commons and in 
the House of Lords, spiritual and temporal, that Britons had a 
right to fight under the banners of any power that chose to em- 
ploy them, provided they did not turn their arms against their 
own country. President Jackson, it is true, sent some troops 
on the lines between the United States and Texas, but it was 


to prevent Santa Anna, in the event of his defeating the Tex- 


ians, pursuing them within the boundaries of the United states. 

After the defeat of Santa Anna, pagans of the Texians re- 
turned to the United States; not one’of whom were ever har- 
rassed’as we are, or taken up and tried fora breach of the neu- 
trality laws. ‘The Texians had not one grievance to the nine 
hundred and ninety nine which the Canadians labor under.— 
Nor were they oppressed by a foreign tyrannical monarchy as 
the Canadians are, nor were the citizens of the United States 
by proclamation forbidden to aid the Texians in their struggle 
for independeuce. ‘Their war for independence was a mere 


struggle for the supIGHAcy of one language over another. For 


Texas being then a part of Mexico was governed by republican 
institutions. But it was left for Van Buren to eclinse the rising 
sun of liberty in the North, while Jackson has had the extreme 
pleasure of seeing it rise in meridian splendor in the south 
without at all involving his neutral relations, with Mexico.— 
Van Buren is the sole cause of all our defeats, troubles, misfor-_ 
tunes and difficulties. Had he left us alone, as Jackson did the 
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Texians, we would, ere now, have been in good winter quartets 
in Canada, among the patriots and trodden down Republicans 
of that ill fated and oppressed country, raising their drooping 
spirits, and leading them on to victory and liberty. By his 
high authority, the executors of h's neutral laws, the marshals 


and officers of the United States army, have robbed us of our 


arms and ammunitiou, and clipt our wings, to render us an 
casier prey to the voracious sbarks of despotism. He is the 
first, and it is ardently hoped, will be the last President of these 
coniederated States, who will ever again lend assistance to 
_ ¢rush the efforts of the suffering sonsof Freedom. Ever since 
Van Buren assumed the reins of governmert, the pecuniary 
and political concerns of the United States became changed in- 
to a state of sour crout fermentation, from the effects of which 
it will require the wisdomof Solomon to restore them to their 


former sound and healthy action. [le has forced the votaries — 


of Canadian liberty to swallow sour grapes, and has set the teeth 
of the true democracy of the couatry on edge; but the aristocrat 
will find to his mortification, at the approaching presidential 
election that he has been gnawing at files, and kicking against 
the best interests of the commonwealth. He will, also, find 
that the great body of the people, bythe grace of God, are the 
sovereigns of this highly favored country, and not he—that he 
is the servant andthey the master.’ 

Having finished this chapter of grievances, the Patriot fugi- 
ie Adehien it uO to take ground to the left, and accord- 

nely marched ancle deep in water on the ice to an island in 
‘he lake, where they passed a cold, wet, hungry, and tedious 
day, without shelter‘--sometimes rnaning and at others jump- 


ing to keep their blood in circulation. The Adjutant General | 
amusing them occasionally with fine spun lectures on the Amer- 


coe Constitutioa—its mal-administration by Van Buren:—the 
sterling patriotism and military heroism of Gen. Harrison, the 


fest expected President of the United States;—**Queen Victo- | 
ria,’ said he. ‘will find old Tip as tough a piece of hickory to. 


deal with asthe French found Jackson.’ ‘For,’ said he, ‘Har- 
rison loves the British tory embiciles as cordially as Sampson 


did the Philistines, when he slew a thousand of them with the 
jaw bone of an ass, and such is the very man we want, At the 


river Thames he taught them to dance to the tune of Yankee 


Doodle in double quick time, and before his term expires may 


also teach them to dance to the tune of ‘Over the water with 
Charley.” 
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In the shade of the evening they returned to the main land; 
and at nine o’clock, P. M. after a weary march of some hours 
through long grass and woods, they put up for the night at Mr. 
Winter’s House, eight miles from Portland city, where they 
were courteously received, hospitably and kindly entertained. 
This gentleman is a patriot of the old Jeffersonian school, who 
had to flee from Canada during the last war, for refusing to 
take up arms against the Americans. His escape to Buffalo 
from the pursuli of the tory blood hounds, of that day, was 
nearly miraculous. He suffered and sacrificed much for repub- 
lican Abe ‘ciples, and consequently felt deeply interested for the 
safety of the proscribed, hunted Patriots. 

He was so fearful that they would be apprehended, while 
under his roof, that, unknown to them, he placed his aged 
wife, grand daughter, and a large mastiff dog called growler, 


as sentinels, at regular distances, to guard against the surprise 


ot the marshals, who had visited his premises the day previous. 
For this purpose growler was stationed at the edge of the 
woods, on the main road, about fifty rods from the house. ‘his 
sagacious animal barked at every trifling nuise. ‘The grand 
daughter, a rosy cheeked girl of eighteen, took her sis at the 
bars about twenty rods from the house, and passed the alarm 
as often us given by growler, to her grand mother, a lady of 
seventy years, who was stationed half way between her and the 
house ; she also passed the word to the old gentleman, who 
stood near the house to give them the alarm in case of danger. 
About 11 o’clock, as the. General went out to view the night, 
he heard a dog bark in the distance, and some person in “the 
same direction warning another that some one was approaching, 

who waroed the old gentleman. The General, on lool king 
round, and perceiving Mr. Winters standing at the window, 
lnquired what this affair meant «Why, (said the old man,) 
we are fearful the marshals may come and take you by sur- 
prise. ‘They were here at noon, and mistrusted that we had 
you somewhere in safe keeping, and hinted that they should 
visit us during the night.” ‘But, (said the General, ) you will 
all take your death of cold. If you persist in thus exposing 
yourselves, we will leave the house immediately.”’ ‘*No, no, 
(said he;) go in and make yourselves comfortable. land the 
old lady would die of grief, were you taken prisoners while un- 
der our protection. The General went in; told Col. Bradley 
and the Adjutant General the circumstance, requesting the for- 
| mer to go and prevail on the old man to recall his female pick- 
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ets. As Col. Bradley was attempting to go, Mr. Winters step- 
ped in, almost breathless, and without saying a word flew to 
the back window, raised it up, and with a stentorian voice 
called out, ‘Gentlemen, clear the coop; the marshals are on 
your heels.” In an instant the patriots flew to the window. It 
was really laughable to see them press through. Bradley and 
Ashley, being spare and active, soon cleared the coast; not so 
the General, who had to drag his heavy length along. He, 
unfortunately, in the hurry of the moment, fell heels over 
head ina mud hole on the outside of the window; and on re- 

covering his feet, ran with all his might, blowing like a wound- 
ed porpoise, until he reached the edge of the woods, where he 
found Bradley and Ashley comfortab'y seated on a log. 

‘‘Bradley, (said the General, ) this creeping throu h win- 
dows, tumbling into mud holes, running through fielils, and 
taking refuge in the woods in a cold winter night, will never 
do. As we are not. iil to give the enemy battle, or take 
him prisoner, let us send him a flag of truce, and endeavor to 
obtain terms of an honorable capitulation.” 

‘*A fig for a truce or capitulation, (said the Adjutant Gene- 
ral.) That will consign us to jail for six months, or perhaps 
three years. One minute’s liberty, in a cold swamp, is worth 
a thousand years of bondage.” 

‘‘Just so, (said Bradley;) a stitch in time save nine—a good 
and timely retreat, in some instances, is as good as a battle 
won—he that runs away, may live to fight another day.” 

At this time, Mr. Winters, having ascertained the cause of 
the alarm, cried out, **Genera “ come back. All is well. It 
is Dr. Evans, come to see you.’ 

After returning to the house, and shaking hauds with the 
Doctor, all joined ina hearty laugh, and after each had recoun- 
ted his adventure through the window, and the outposts being 

called in, the parties retired to rest. 

arly next a Cols. Wilcox and Bavon, with Commis- 
sary James McKenzie, joined, after many hair-breadth escapes. 


Breakfast being over, the gallant Bradley took his final leave to” 


join his family at Green Creek. Gen. McLeod and his remain- 
ing officers, having consulted for a few minutes, took up their 
line of march through the woods to the half-way house. Here 
his good genius once more favored him. On approach- 


ing the house, they entered hy the back door, and unper- 


ceived by any one, walked sileatly up stairs, to a room in 
which he had formerly lodged. A few minutes afterwards 


. 
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Mr. Johnstone, the landlord, came up on some trifling business, 
‘and on secing the General so unexpectedly, stood gazing in 
}amazement; at length he exclaimed, **General, you are in im- 
iminet danger; the ,marshals are below, and threatening to 
/search the bbupes’ Newer minds | aid Col. Wilcox ») We 


was swag Fi some of his nite RS to Join 


| 6. Des premises being now cleared of these government hunt- 
ing-sharks, it was deemed advisable to remove head-quarters 
forthwith to Mr. Parish’s in Bloomingsville, and there disperse 
in small bodies of twos and threes, that by the variety of their 

| routes they might the more easily bewilder their pursuers. 
On arriving at Bloomingsville, Cols. Wilcox, Bacon and 


Commissary McKenzie, deemed it necessary for them to 


depart immediately for the east by the way of Milan, in order 
to attract the attention of the marshals in that direction. Aftér 

their departure, Dr. Carpenter, a whole souled patriot, regret- 
ting the unnecessary officiousness of the officers of a republi- 
cap government, to apprehend a man whose only crime was: 
his unyielding love of liberty and hostility to monarchy in 
any shape or form, felt deeply interested that the General 
might elude the ingeniously laid plans of Gen. Scott for his ap~ 
prehension. The Doctor employed a few active young men 
to keep a good look-out during the day, as well as to prevent 
a surprise by night, until some means could be procured to 
forward the General safely to Cleveland. 

Late in the evening, he received two despatches from the 
‘east—one from Gen. Van Rensselaer, dated 20th Feb. 1838, 
announcing the concentration of a large body of Canadians 
and volunteers on Hickory Island, for the ostensible purpose 
of attacking Kingston, urging Gen. McLeod to repair forthwith 
to that point—the other was from a Mr. Nickerson, dated 
Comstock’s Inn, eight miles above Buffalo, 22d February, 
1838, also urging him to make all possible haste to take 
the command of a large party forming in that quarter, to 
cross on the ice to Fort Erie. These despatches agrived nearly 
a fortnight to late; nor was it in his power, since the defeat 
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at Fighting Island and the affair at Point au Pelee, to comply 0 
with either request. For immediately after these disastrous 
events, he was harassingly pursued by day, and hunted by’ 
night, disguised and compelled to seek refuge in the woods and) 
swamps. Had he been a horse thief or a murderer, he could 
not have been more persey eringly y pursued. Such has been, 
and always will be the fate of ans ecessful patriots. © ‘Tyrants 
and despots may trample on | 
rights and liberties of their 1 
should a liberty inspired patriot boldly da 
trary and ill-gotten power, and prove unsu 
tempt, infamy and death are his portion. _ 
Early next oe a friend from Portland City , informed’ 
the General that Scott had ¢ deputised marshals fa over direc- 
tion to guard against the least possibility of escape, an ‘there=) 
fore iecpraticerded him ‘to proceed te Huron forthwith, and! 
from thence take the ice for Cleveland. While a team was gett 
ting ready to convey them to the former place, an express ar-| 


resist their sie 
ful in the at.é 


\ 


rived iit the half-way house, annbuncing that the marshals: 


were on their track, and not more than a mile off. The General: 
directed Mr. Ashley andthe other officers to remain until the 
marshals came up, and if possible to send them an a false trail, ' 
while he, by the guidance of Mr. Byington, should take a cir-! 
cuitous route to Huron. After two hours heavy travel, through | 
deep clammy fields, leaping over ditches and climbing over. 
fences, they finally struck onthe road, just as a lumber wagon! 
was passing for Huron. ‘The teamster ee cit granted the Gen: 
erala passage. | 
On: arrivingta at a tavern some twoor three miles from Huron, | 
a gentleman, in great haste, rode up to the Gen eral and in-: 
formed him thata marshal from that place was within halfa mile 
of him with orders to arrest him, and directed him to alightand 
secrete himself immediately. ‘The landlord, who was standing 
by, hearing the conversation, told the gentleman it would be’ 
of no ‘use to secrete the General, as the marshal would 
search the premises; but, said he, he had better strip off 
his great coat and cap—put on an old pea jacket and slouched 
hat of mine—take an axe in his hand, and fali to chopping a 
log'on the other side of the pile of wood on which the negro is. 
standing, and by all means to keep his back to the house. The 
General had just got fairly to his awkward work, when the 
marshal rodé up at full speed, and without paying the least ate 
tention to the'chopper on the other side of the pile, entered the 
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‘house, looked about, and after a few moments close conversa- 
}tion with the gentleman from Huron (Capt. Robinson) mounted 
‘his horse, and rode off for Bloomingviile.. The General drop- 
'ped his axe, and immediately directed his course towards Mr. 
| Bump’s Innat fluron, where he exchanged his pea jacket and 
'slouched hat, for his own more Becyfostable dress, which had 
ibeen sent on. Shortly after Mr. Ashley and the other officers 
joined, and stated that the marshal from the halfway house 
arrived a few minutes after the General left; that, Mr. Bying- 
‘ton told the marshal that the General had tiara el to Mr. Win- 
ters by a particular bye-road, and he would be likely to find 
‘him there. Without any more inquiries the marshal directed 
his course to that place, 

The next morning at day light, the patriots took their depar- 
‘ture for Cleveland, in a wagon hired the day previous. No- 
‘thing of importance transpired during this muddy journey, un- 
‘til they arrived opposite a tavern in Ohio City, from whence a 
‘person suddenly issued, calling on the teamster tostop. The 
‘General, mistrusting his object, seized the reins and whip from 
the driver, drove the poor jaded'horses rapidly down the hill 
and across to the Franklin House in the city of Cleveland. On 
ligt iting from the wagon, although m: uffled up, and literally 
covered over with mud and mire, the keen-eyed and generous 
hearted landlord, Mr. Harrington, instantly recognised him 
and ushered him into a private apartment, supplied him 
with refreshments, of which he stood greatly in need, and fur- 
nished him witha suit of clothes, wile the kitchen boy dried 
and brushed his own. ‘Towards evening the marshals began 
to make some stir. It was therefore ceomon advisable by athe 
General’s friends to remove him to a private house, with which 
proposal he readity complied. 

Karly on the succeeding morning, some individual procured 
a private conveyance for him and the Adjutant General to 
Erie, which was gratefully embraced. flere ended the pursuit 
in Ohio. 

Notwithstanding the extensive and deep laid plans of Gen. 
Scott, the vigilance and perseverance of the marshals, be it 
remembered that with the assistance of the ready wit, presence 
of mind, and ingenious stratagems of the male and female 
friends of Canadian freedom, in the Woolverine and Buckeye 
states, the patriot officers were triumphantly enabled to out 
manceuvre the whole posse of Van Buren’s ‘*NEUTRAL LAW” 
preservers, thus convincing the framers and advocates of that 
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act how highly the majority of the citizens of these States | 
disapproved of its principle. They considered it derogatory | 


to the spirit and genius of the Constitution, to wink at one peo- 
ple struggling for liberty and crushirg another for the like at- 
tempt. Generally, there are no people in the world more at- 
tached to the institutions of their country, or more inclined to 
the faithful observanee of the laws, or more willing to assist in 
enforcing them, than the Americar citizens. But they urged 
that as the neutral relations of the United States were not en- 
forced against the Greeks, Poles, or Texians, so neither ought 
they to be against the Canadians. The Texians had recruiting 
parties publicly in different cities of the United States, and 
even in Canada, neither of which governments thought proper 
to interfere. ‘The Canadian leaders never attempted to set up 
such parties. ‘Their only crime consisted in permitting a few 
citizens to escort them on their way across the lines. 


he CHAPTER XXTV. 
The Hickory Island Expedition, the further pursuit after Gen. McLeod, &ec. 


The expedition got up at Hickory Island, by Col. Bill 
Johnson and Gen. Van Rensselaer, on the 26th February, 
broke up, for some reasons not explained, without attempt- 
|ang any demonstration whatever. It appears that if one 
half of the number assembled, had but marched boldly for- 
| ward, Kingston would have been easily carried. ‘The mili. 
| tla in charce of the garrison and fortifications were most of 
them patriots ; who on learning the night on which the at- 
tack was to be made, spiked the cannon the evening previous, 
aud made preparation to surrender the fort. Besides this, 
five hundred patriots from Bellville in the Midland district, 
officered and equiped, marched, on the evening of the ex- 
pected attack to assist in the operations ; but on their arri- 
val within.a few miles of Kingston, a messenger from 
Hickory [sland informed them that the patriots had dis- 
‘persed for want of a leader. ‘This unexpected news was 
a deata blow to many of them. They left their homes 
buoyant with the hs of returning victorious, instead of 
which they found themselves compelled to disperse without 
an effort, and their leaders forced to abandon the country, 
to save their lives. Many of whom were arrested, tried and 
condemned. "hus ended a highly promising, but foolishly 
managed expedition. 

The expedition got up at Comstock’s, eight miles from 
Buffalo, terminated in a different manner. . As they were 
preparing to cross for Fort Mrie, Col, Worth, with a strong 
detachment of United States troops, reached their enc: amp- 
ment on the ice, which the patriots supposed to be in Can- 
ada. On seeing them approach, the liberators, as they 
termed themselves, stood to their arms, determined for a 

fight, should Col. Worth attempt to molest them; but after 
a little palaver, they were finally prevailed upon to ground 
their arms. Col. Worth burnt their encampment; seized 
) 20 
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four cannon, three hundred musikets, sixty rifles, seventy | 
pikes, thirty kegs ammunition, besides swords and pistols. ' 
Success to the neutral laws ! they have done more good for’ 
Queen Victoria than all the tories in Canada ever did or! 
ever will !! 

Late in the evening of the 26th March, Gen. Met edt 
and party, after a fatiguing journey, arrived at Mr. Com- : 
stock’s eight miles from Buffalo, exhausted in means and! 
strength. As they were preparing, hext morning, to pro-' 
ceed on their journey eastward, the General’s old torment- 
ors, the neutral law marshals, rode up. Mr. Comstock, on — 
perceiving Hie gave the alarm, ran out and kept them 
engaged until the General, Col. Wilcox, and Capt. Story | 
got on the ice, and out of sight. 

They had but barely settled at the Eagle tavern in Buf- 
falo, when the marshals Sppeeres again in full pursuit. 
Mr. Huntly, the landlord, put them on another track, ap- 
prised the General, and directed him toa colored woman’s | 
house, who washed for his family, in the south part of the 
city, where he would be perfectly safe uatil an opportunit 
occurred for going eastward. his woman, being a nen 
ber of the Baptist church, Mr. Huntly placed the utmost 
confidence in her, and explained to her the General’s case, 
and with the consent of her husband she agreed to secrete 
him for aday or two. Being much fatigued, he laid him- 
selt downto rest. ‘This woman, in conversation with an- 
other, told her in confidence, that a Mr. Mcleod, from Ca- . 
nada, was in her house, and in a hurry to get some wash- 
ing done, which was the case. ‘I'he latter instantly told : 
her husband, who was a strong patriot. He supposed it 
was Sheriff ‘McLeod, who figured so notoriously in the | 
Schlosser concern, and, therefore, he immediately apprised | 
Capt. Appleby, who h ad charge of the Caroline steam boat - 
when captured and driven over the Falls by the British. 
He instantly collected a dozen stout young men, and sup- 
phed them with tar and feathers, to do the appropriate busi- 
ness. When they came to the house, one of them entered ; 
to ascertain whether the stranger from Canada was there. 
"The colored woman became alarmed at seeing so many ; - 
acknowledged the fact, and pointed to the room, A_ 
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young man entered, and after viewing the General, who 
was sound asleep, returned and told his companions that it 
was actually Sherif! McLeod, for he knew him by his whis- 
kers. ‘hey rushed immediately in. The General awoke 
—one of them stept forward to collar and drag him to the 
door. He resisted, and declared the first man that would 
attempt tolay a finger on him, would receive the length of 
his bowie knife. If, said he, you are the United States 
marshals, produce your authority, and [ surrender—other- 
wise | warn you to keep at a distance. “ We will soon let 
you know who we are,” said a bully looking fellow, at- 
tempting to close up. As the General put himself in a 
posture of defence, a Mr. Jourdan stept forward and ex 

claimed, “ Gentlemen, take care what you are about ! This 
is not Sheriff McLeod. Itis the patriot genera], evading 
the marshals. Ifany one (said he, stepping betw een them 


and the General, ) lays a finger on him, he does. it at his 


peril.’ ‘Vhe young men stood amazed, and | eing fully 
convinced, made the amende honorable, and retired. 

Mr. Jourdan took the General to his own house and hos- 
pitably entertained him until it was found necessary to re- 
move him to Mr. ia who kept the sign of the Bull’s 
Head. 

he marshals being on the alert, searching strictly for 
him everywhere, he was locked up for some hours in a 
narrow cupboard, without the power of lying or turning. 


As Mrs. Bates was passing his place of concealment, two 


marshals approached, and offered her ten dollars e ach if 
she would inform them where he was concealed—for said 
they,. “ we are satisfied he isin the house.” “If I could be 
bribed (she answered with apparent indignation,) to betray 
an honest patriot, for any sum of many, it would not be for 
so mean and paltry asumas you offer. "The General (she 
continued) has been here this morning ; but is, by this 
time far beyond the reach of either you or the influence of 
your insulting offers.” From this they concluded he had 
gone east, and immediately left the house. 

In the evening the search was renewed more strictly ; 
consequently the friends deemed it necessary to transfer 
him to the cellar of an uninhabited house. Here he spent 
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most tormentingly disagreeable night. It seemed asif all , 
i: rats in the city had congregated to dispute the posses- - 
sion of the cellar. ‘The bedding supplied him was of no, 
use. He had to stand on the defensive all night. ‘The; 
cellar being pitch dark, it was impossible to see or guard. 
against them. - In the first part of the night, while he lay? 
on his bed, they ran over and around him in every direc-. 
tion, squealing, chattering and fighting like a drunken. 
rabble of Canadian tories at an election: Sometimes. 
they would hold:a truce of from ten to fifteen minutes, and, 
Ait as if all the evil spiritsin the universe were let loose,. 
would rush from every quarter to all quarters, tambling 
and overturning every thine in the way. . A. little. after, 
midnight, about a dozen of the hostile vermin rushed over 
his body as he lay. Under the idea of being really attacked), 
he gave an involuntary leap towards the center of*the floor, 
and fell like a log, he scattering that took place, and the! 
chittering, seolding noise that ensued baffies description. 
te getting up he found an old axe hand! e, with which he 

eat abou t and kept avery unpeaceable possession of the 
nde until relieved next morning. : 

/ At 10 o’clock, A. M..a member of the Provincial Parlia-_ 
ment of UC. procured a passage for him in the cars to the. 
Walls, where Messrs, M fills, Doyle, and some other exiles 
met, and accompanied him to Lewiston. | 

He had not been there over a few minutes, when some. 
mischievous wag sent word across to Que enston that Gen. . 
McLeod had arrived from the west with five hundred of 
thé Navy. Island patriots,and intended crossing that night, 
to take the place and attack Fort George. Expresses, to 
spread the alarm, were instantly despatched in every direc- 
tion. ‘Whe! tory part of the community were seized with 
consternation. A deputation was sent to Lewiston to as- 
certain the fact, when, lo! it was found that Gen. McLeod 
had come alone, and had gone to Lockport. 

‘the personal narrative, so far introduced, of the suffer- 
ings of some of those who attempted to assist the Canadi- 
ans, Is not done to procure praise or excite sympathy for 
them, as individuals, but solely that the reader may have 
it in his power to judge, to some small extent, of the great 
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debt of gratitude which the Colonial authorities, and mo- 
ther England owe to the American executive, in enabling 
them still longer to linger ont the rickety, bayonet: propped 
government of the Canadas. Had the same facilities been 
“yven to the Canadian Patriots, that were given to the vol- 
unteers for T" exas, the gallant men who cross sed the line at 
different points, in smali bodies, and at different times, 
might have rendezvoused, organized and»crossed together; 
—-and if they had—where would have been the red cross 
of St. George now? Would it have floated from a single 
fortress on this Continent? One victory alone was al 
the Republicans wanted, and the shout of that victory 
would have roused the whole Provinces.in rebellion, from 
Lake St. Clair'to Newfoundland. One spirit would have 
amimated them—one heart and one soul—to lay the boun- 
ppry line in the deep bosom of the Atlantic. 


“Think nothing gained,” they'd ery, “till nought remains 

On Quebec’s towers—till freedom’s standards fly, 

And all be ours, beneath the northern sk) al 
It was not to be so, however. This glorious result, the 
hope of which supported so many brave men through suf- 
ferings, of which but a faint idea can be had from these 
pages; was frustrated, not by the Colonial power, nor by 
Orange vagrants, but by the United States’ Executive, bv 
‘the aid of its zr OOps | and Marshals, 
‘The remainder of this personal narrative 1s necessarily 
deferred for another volume, which will appear at the pro- . 
“per time. 
_ ‘Phe state of the Canadas, at this time, was truly dis- 
tressing. Government spies were spread all over the Pro- 
vince—neighbor in dread of neignbor—families divided 
and estranged —jails and other prisons filled to overflowing 
confidence lost—the constitution overturned—the habe- 
us corpus act suspended—martial law in force—military 
tribunals consigning the people to execution and banish- 
ment by hundreds —dogs, with their throats eut, were 
hung, in the dead of night, at the Governor’s and Chief 
Justice’s door, with superseriptions over them in blood. 
« Mathews and Lout?—“Vengeance cries aloud.” The 
Chief Justice, in dread of his hfe, obtained leave of ab- 
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seence, and returned to England—business and commerce 
were prostrated—farmers and mechanics emigrating to the 
western States by fiftys and hundreds, and society was 
completely disorganized. Such was the unfortunate state 
to which the maternal care of Great Britain has reduced 
the Canadas. 

“On the 12th April, Colonel Lount and Capt. Mathews, 
iwo of the bravest of the Canadian Patriots, were executed 
by order of Sir Geo. Arthur. Petitions signed by upwards 
of 30,000 persons, were presented to him, praying him to 
sats e their lives, but in vain. He and the compact. thirs- 
ted for their blood. Capt. Mathews left a widow and fif- 
teen children, and Col. Loount a widow and seven children. 
Lount was upwards of six feet in height—a fine, noble 
looking man, in his forty-seventh year. ‘They behaved 
with great resolution at the gallows. The spectacle of 
Lount after the execution was the most shocking sight 
that can be imagined, He was covered over with his blood; 
the head being nearly severed from his body, owing to the 
depth of the fall. More horrible to, relate—when “he was 
cut down, two Orange ruffians seized the end of the rope 

and dragged the mangled corpse along the ground into the 
jail yard, exclaiming, “uthis is the way every damned rebel 
deserves to be served. ” Mrs. Lount was for three months 
prevented from seeing her husband, by the monster, Head: 
When she was allowed to enter the dungeon, she saw hing 
with bis eyes sunk in their sockets, his face pale, worn 
down to askeleton, and heavily chained. After the de? 
. sat at Montgomery’s, he had travelled hundreds of miles, 

through forésts, rivers, swamps and desolate places, by 
night and by day: and at last, while attempting to cross 
mike Hrie, and once more in sight of his native shore, he 
was driven back upon the Canada coast, surrounded by a 
liorde of negroes and Orange men—carried before the ma- 
cistrates on a charge of being a salt smuggler, and was 
about eetting clear, when Sheriff Jarvis came in and re+ 
cognized him, and ordered his close detention. Mr. Charles 
Du ‘and, then under sentence of death, gives the following 
account of these noble martyrs : _« Mathews always bore 
up in spirits well. He was, until death, firm in his opin- 
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| ion of the justice of the cause he had espoused. He never 
| recanted. He was ironed and kept in the darkest cell of 
| the prison, like a murderer. He slept sometimes in blan- 
| kets that were wet and frozen. He had nothing to cheer 
| him bnt the approbation of his conscience. Lount was 


ironed, though kept in a better room. He was in good spir- 
its, He used to tell us in writing, not to be cast dow , that 


| he believed Canada would yet be free, that we were con- 


tending in a good cause. He said he was not sorry for 
what he had done, and that he would do so again; this was 
his mind until death. Lount was a well informed man, a 
social and excellent companion. He sometimes spoke, to 


' us under the sill of the door. He did so on the morning 
| of his execution! He bid us “farewell,” and told us that 


he was on his way to another world. He was calm and 
serene. He and Mathews came out to the gallows, which 


was just before our window grates. They ascended the 


platform with unfaltering steps. Lount turned his head 
iowards his friends, who were looking through the iron 
girt windows, nodding, as if to say, “farewell!” He and 
Mathews knelt and prayed, and were launched into eterni- 
ty. A thrill of deep horror seized all present, except-the 
Orange party.” ‘Thirty others were under sentence of 
death in the Upper, and about a hundred in the Lower 

Province. From this period, until 1839, the gallows of 
voth Provinces were glutted with the blood of victims.— 
Eiven.the inhuman Sit Geo. Arthur, became so sick at the 
repetition of so much gallows strangling, that, contrary to 
the earnest and hellish entreaties of the bloody compact, 

he commuted the sentence of many to.banishment. So 
outrageous were these cravens, for the blood of the unfor- 
tunate Patriots, that Dalton, the editor of their organ news- 
paper, a demon incarnate, adjured his Excellency not to 
be Jed away with his finer feehiie , by granting the royal 
mercy to any of them; but to order their immediate execu- | 
tion—that the sallows was hungry and longing for its 

prey, and ought to be satiated toa surfeit. In Kingston 
they gave out the job of strangling, by the dozen, to the 
lowest bidder. In the Lower Btavince the blood-thirsty 
military tribunals were consigning them, by scores, to the 
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seaffold. (The Montreal Herald boasted of their new gal- 
lows, which would ae seven at a time, comfortably, and | 
ten at a pinch.) ‘Phe. petitions of thousands is of thé hus) 
inane, the prayers of relatives, the sighs. and imploring * 
tears of supplicating mothers and wives, were alike disre- 4 
garded and treated with contempt. pa 
~ On the arrival of Sir George Arthur from Van Dieman’s * 
Land, as | jeutenant Governor of the Upper Province, 1 
was currently reported, that he had orders {row the home | 
government to proclaim a general amnesty—re dake provin- 
cial grievances, as 1 eres and release all political prisoners. 
In consequence of this the Patriots ceased from any further 
efforts, and were Ati peaceably settling themselves, to 
await the event, but instead nae an amnesty —redress of erie- 
vances, or a release of prisoners, Mathews and Lount, con: 4 
trary to all expectation, were es xecuted with a barbarity 
which cha vilenges a pa allel in the annals of the most fero- 
cious savages,——the A et was scoured in every direction 4 
for suspected pérsons; and the dungeons daily tenanted + 
with fresh victims: ‘he prisoners sentenced to banishment 1 
were chained, ordered to Quebec, where their heads were. 
shaevd, and then sent to Van Disidkaes land and stamped * 
with infamy. 

The following extract from the London Examiner, will 
show the feelings) with which: the intelligence o of the first 
executions was received there. fi ig 

«“Phenews from Upper Canada is bad, because bloody, | 
We allude to the execution at Toronto of Samuel Lount * 
und Peter Mathews, convicted of high treason, as having , 
been concerned in the late disturbances. Four other per- | 
sersons convicted of the same crime, were to be hanged at - 
Toronto, on the 30th of April, and seven at Hamilton on ' 
the 24th. | | | 
“There! Lord Glenelg !—such is the first act of the ci-de- 
vant Gaoler—the Col. Arthur of Van Dieman’s Land ; ; thane 
Hell upon earth, whom you have sent to govern a fréem 
people. His conduct is precisely what might have been 
expected from a person into whose previous proceedings, , 
for some excellent reason the Colonial Office would never — 
permit a parliamentary” enquiry, though they patronised — 
and promoted him. ° 
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« Tt certainly’ was a tacit understanding, that a merciful 
use was to be made of the victory obtained by the govern- 
ment of Canada—that no bloody revenge would be taken 
after the danger was over. We wre much mistaken if that 
government is not sowing the seeds of deep and dire hostil- 
ty to British rule, even in quarters where the disposition is 
awards loyalty. hese useless executions are revolting 
o humanity. Such shedding of blood as this, is sowing 
she dragon’s teeth, for which we shail reap a harvest ol 
armed men. Even in Portugal, a general amnesty has been 
proclaimed to political offenders; butin Canada, under Brit- 
ish rule, they are treated as felons. 

«We have private intelligence from Montreal, that bears 
evidence of the arbitary disposition*and fears of the govern- 
ment at present in authority there. On the L1th of Apru, 
the press and types of the Vindicator, were seized in con- 
sequence of the reprint of our articles on Canada, in the last 
number of the London and Westminster Review, and Mr. 
Luarreque was in jailon a charge of having directed the 
sale of the article. 

“These proceedings against the press are uniformly the 
resort of a weak, unpopular, and cowardly government.” 
It was now ascertained, beyond doubt, that the new gov- 
enor was instructed to carry out the barbarous measures 
df his mad, proscribing predecessor. ‘Vhey saw no hope 
df an amelioration of their distressing condition,—nothing 
hut new pretences to further violence and arbitrary rule.— 
‘They saw their peaceable, unoffending neighbors and rela- 
tions daily imprisoned, through the agency of seeret inform- 
‘ers, without the shadow ofcrime. ‘hey were satisfied that 
their lives and liberties were at the disposal of ‘every vil- 
lain who chose, from private pique, to give false informa- 
tion, Neighbors, who formerly lived on the most friendly 
terms, became estranged and dreaded to converse with each 
other, Fearing that their turn for imprisonment might 
come next; hundreds fled to the United States, where in 
conjunction with former exiles, they entered into plans to 
relieve their suffering countrymen, or die in the attempt. 
| For this purpose, they began to concentrate at different 
“points on the frontier, where they ‘considered themselves 
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less Hable to be suspected by either government. A cof 
respondence was kept with the- friends in. Canada, whe 
were pressingly urgentin their demands for arms, that they 
might immediately attempt and occupy certain positions On 
the frontier as places of rendezvous. ) 
To meet this demand, a party of 28 men, from the Mid: 
land District, assembled on the, 28th of May, on one of the 
thousand islands, to capture some British steamer, to moun) 
and man her for facilitating the transportation of men, arms 
and other material, from one part of the lake to the other, 
"Vo carry this object into effect, they disguised themselves: 
in the Indian costume, painted their faces, warrior fashion 
with black, red and yellow colors. Having thus preparec 
themselves, late in the evening they dropt down the river 
in two long boats; one of sixteen, and the other of twelve 
aars ;—-cruised about until 11 o’clock, P. M., when th 
Xobert Peel hove in signt, plying for Wells’ island, for fuel 
The Patriots immediately landed about 80 rods above the 
wharf;—secured their boats, and proceeded through a dark 
swamp to attack her on the land side. Of the 28 men, on 
ly 13 got through intime.. The rest through the ¢aréarian: 
darkness of the swamp, got bewildered and lost themselves.: 
At first thirteen were considered too few to make so daring 
an attempt ; but their leader remarked thirteen wasa lucky 
number, a baker’s doze n,—-that the opp ortunity was good; 
if they lost it, they might not get another—that he was con-i 
fident that by boarding her under a desperate pow wow, | 
which from the stillness of the night, and their savage ap-s 
pearance would strike so sudden a panic in the crew and 
passengers; that the boat would be instantly surrendered.—1 
These remarks had the desired effect. ‘The signal to board 
was civen—the terrifying pow wow raised—the woods re- - 
echoed the howl. The captain and crew were panic. 
struck, and fled in every direction. ‘The male passengers,: 
52 in number, followed and the boat was taken without re-« 
sistance. One of the crew, an Irishman, having recovered : 
from his panic, stood at a distance, halloed out, “the devil: 
saze the likes o’ ye, for ye’r worse than the Connaught, 
rangers, wid By ’er ingin nager faces,—bad luck to yees !” 
«Remember the Caroline Pat, ” exclaimed one of the Patri-: 
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its. “Is’t Caroline Mahoney ye mane, ye nager spalpeen 
ie, fait and its notafter the {likes 0’ ye she’d be looking.” 
Come aboard pat,” continued the patriot, “and take away 
your duds.” “Is’t meself ye mane, ye blue thafe of a nager? 
he divil trust the like’s o’ ye, —do ye think PIL go aboard 
ind see myself kilt wid such hathuns as ye are.” '{'he pat- 
Jiot attempted to get up to him,—“Ah bad luck to ye,” said 
Pat; “ist afther that ye are ?—there’s two can do that my 
. arling; ” and off he went. 

| The boat being unmoored, dropt down the stream. On 
nttempting to work her, they fouud they had not sufficient 
hands, nor any one th: it could manage her engines. In 
Ihis u nexpected dilemma, they were for some time at astand 
what to do, and finaily, concluded, as day light was fast 
ipproaching, and uo signs of the other patriots coming to 
heir assistance, to offer her asa burnt offering to the shades 
of the Caroline, and depart to their ranidesn aus! 

In the latter part of June, at the urgent request of the pat- 
ots in the Niagara and Gore Districts, a strong party pre- 
pared to cross from Lewiston, but as usual, the United 
States officers interfered, arrested their leaders, and frus- 
rated their design. . Ina short time afterwards, however, 
ibout thirty resolutes crossed to the Short Hills, determined 
io stand their ground. It was not long before they number- 
od upwards of seventy men. ‘Ihe Canadian authorities mis- 
‘rusting that the discontented were mustering in that quar- 
er, despatched a company of Lancers to reconnoitre. The 
Patriots immediately attacked and made the whole of them 
orisoners. Having no way to secure or maintain them, 
‘hey were sworn to secrecy, and not to bear arms during 
he Patriot war, and dismissed. The alarm was soon spread 
—the regulars and black militia were ordered out—the 
Patriots were quickly surrounded, and after a show of re- 
sistance, were compelled to surrender to an overwhelming 
force. They were immediately afterwards tried and sen- 
‘enced to be hungand quartered. All of them were reprie- 
ved, but sent into banishment, excepting Col. Moreau, their 
eader, who was barbarously executed. ‘The sentence pro- 


nounced upon this martyr to Canadian freedom, by Judge 


Jonas Jones, a cruel, vindictive spawn of one of the Wyo- 
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ming murderers’, was “that you, James Moreau, be taker 
to the jail from whence you. came, and on the 25th day 04 
the present month of August, you be drawn ona hurdie t 
the place of execution, and that you there be hanged by thq 
neck until dead, dead ; then your body tobe quartered?”!! i 
‘The horror which this demoniac senteuce Inspired way 
ithe cause of the Salina meeting, and the first powerfal sth 
mulus to the Prescott expedi sabe ‘Vo drive such a hellish 
power off the continent of America appeared to-be doing 
God service. In the ear ly part of July another, but) a fag 
more formidable party were assembling above Detroit; bug 
the neutral law vigilance of the marshals, Ger Brady, ang 
his guards they were a!so dispersed w hile in cine act of prey 
paring to return to their own nedmaeit Nothing further o, 
importance took place during the remaining summeé 
months; only that the Patriots were leaving Canada by 
fifties and hundreds to purchase arms and ammunition fog 
an active winter’s eampaig n. On the 16th of Se otenibery 
upwards of seventy delegates, representing different séctiony 
of Upper Canada met in convention at ———--——— to’or 
ganise - propose Measures ; form ec and adops 
auniform course of proceedure. Committees were appoint 
ed at differemt stations to receive and forward sae supplies 
of military stores, as they might obtain, to such places ag 
would be pointed out, 3 
At this time, the state paid priests of the Canadas secret; 
ly Hired themselves to the government, as sples, who sup: 
tied them with dlank bo aks, to record the names of the 
UiBaffected part of-their respe setive congregations, for secret 
references. Sir Geo. Arthur, on examining these black 
lists, became alarmed at the vast catalogue of disaffectec 
names, which each of them un folded —wrote to the secre. 
tary of the Colonies, that there was no use in 
disguising the truth, thatthe majority of the veople of Up. 
per Canada were disaffected. Six of the Ryerson Metho: 
dist parsons, for the mammon of wnrighteousness, Juda 
like, deserted the Canada conference, sold their flocks to be 
come informers on the people to the government, and wer 
rewarded for black bailing the people, with an ordinatio} 
in the bayonet established church. £10,000 of the people’ 
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money was squandered on these worthless eaves-droppers, 
and accounted for to their mock’Parliament under the bead 
of ‘secret service money.’ ‘This system of espionage was 
earried on to an 2 nae extent. Informers were secretly 
posted in every village and hamlet on the borders of the 
United States, taking ‘lists of those citizens who, to them, 
appeared favorable or unfavorable to British interests. and 
giving every other information that the Canadian_or British 
covernment: required. 

The hireling priest of Sant Marie, in the Lower Prov- 
ince, sent his black list to Sir John Colborne, on the 4th 
Sept.1838 which represented the whole ofhis parishioners as 
rebels; requesting him to send troops to reduce them to ane 
dience. Troops were sent, and manele the horrible result. 
After plundering the inhabitants, the defenceless ‘bisa es 
were compelled to suffer all sorts of indignities. A daugh- 
ter of the late Lewis Rainville was ravished by these in- 

earhates—the house having been pointed out to them by 
Charland, the vicar. The wife of a man named Malo, was 
alone in her house, when the soldiers entered and commnit- 
ted violence on her. Her ill treatment and fright ocea- 
sioned her death. Her husband was not allowed if com- 
plain, and the villains are yet unpunished. Priests, offi- 
cers, soldiers and all, were against him. Five soldiers 
forced into the house of Louis Gingrass, four of them sci- 
zed his wife, and the fifth was in the act of insulting her, 
when Mr. Gingrass seized a bludgeon, and with one well 
directed blow, - ‘brought him senseless to the floor; where- 
upon the other four took to their heels and ran aw ay. eAn 
officer and several soldiers returned to take away the woun- 
ded one: the officer reprimanded and threatened Mr. Ging- 
rass; but he answered that he was ready to do the same to 
any man, who dared to insult his wife. The wife of Chas. 
Lemay, one of the very individuals who was instrumental 
in getting the troops to St. Marie, was most ‘brutally insul- 
ted by them. The wife of Fanfu Delude was also treated’ 
in like manner, by five soldicrs, soon after her confine- 
ment. She was insulted a second time, but succeeded in 
making her escape, Aman named Joseph Bosquet, on nis 
way to procure a physician for his wife, who was then in 
21 
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a dangerous and critical situation, was wantonly detained as a 
prisoner by the troops: . meanwhile his wife died in the greatest 
agony. But British atrocities were not confined to St. Marie. 
At Napierville the wife of Mr. , the sister of Benoni Ver- 
don, of St. Edward, who was then wits of the state prisoners, 
under sentence of dents was violated, in presence of her child 
seven years old, a seven soldiers. This transaction took 


' 


place near the priest "8 house, while the priest was most obse- | 


quiously bowing and scraping to his Excellency, Sir John, and 
informing against his partshoners. The wife of J. B. Plam- 
ondon, of the same place, was treated in the same manner.— 
cae things are almost incredible, and too dreadful to speaks 

fzbut sti!l the world could not condema withouta knowledge of 
sane Well might the pat et though tory DeanSwilt, ex- 
claim, that ¢‘the “whole tribe of informers whether priest or 
layman, are the most accursed, and prostituted and abandoned 
race, that God ever permitted to plague mankind.” 


‘lhe whole fraternity of state paid priests are a blighting. 
curse to any peo opie . The bawd that takes the wages of 
prostitution ; the thicf who steals your purse; the murderer 
wha stabs 1 in the dark, are less injurious to society than the 
clerical spy whom it nourishes in its bosoms to sting it into 
misery and death. A foreign power holds possession of 
Canada, and by means of its “soldiery, forces the state reli- 
gion on the people whether they will or not. ‘The state 
paid priesthood are the organised spies of that power.— 
Meekuess, poverty, humility, and benevolence are in their 
mouths. iit avarice, malevolence, and mischief in their 
minds. ‘The people of Canada have struggled to get free, | 
from bondage. ‘lhe state paid clergy betrayed them like’ 
Judas. / The French Catholic priests of the Montreal Sem- 


of their country to butcher and hang the brave assertors of | 
their country’s freedom—while, in Upper Canada, every 
state paid priest, Catholic and Protestant, is prowling thro” 
the land, seizing, informing against, and obtaining the ar- | 
rest of every honest reformer, whose firmness may have — 
made him obnoxious to them. - One seventh of all the 
lands in Upper Canada, is the bribe held out to these state 
pensioned spies, and the people are taxed to maintain them | 


besides. A government that descends to prostitute the funce 


i 


inary preffered their ill-gotton gold to the indurate tyrants | 
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tions of its high calling, to the degrading alternative of pro- 
longing its universally loathed existence, by a recourse to 
the revolting practice of corrupting the clergy by bribery; 
ought to be swept away root and branch with the be- 
som of destruction. Yet such is the government, and such 
the constitution of the hierarchy which the unsuccessful 
Sons of Liberty attempted to extirpate from Canada. 

aphe Baptists of the Upper Prevince, however, have 
done immortal honor to their christian profession. ‘Silver 
could not tempt, nor gold purchasethem. ‘'I'hey preferred 
poverty, to gold with pharasaical hypocrisy. ‘hey spurned 
it with that holy indignation which become the followers 
of him who said * My kingdom is not of this world.” 

Who was it that murdered the Lord of Glory? Search 
your bibles, and,you will find it was the state paid clergy. 
Who was it that persecuted the saints with fire and faggot, 
from Constantine’s time to the present? A state paid cler- 
gv. Who instituted the .racking inquisition, to torture 
men’s bodies for thinking differently from the priests? A 
state paid clergy. Who persecuted the pious Scotch Pres- 
byterians with fire and sword, burnt their houses, and laid 

waste their fields? An English state paid clergy. Who 
drove the Puritans from England to North-America? A 
state paid clergy. | Who have no bowels of compassion for 
the poor? You can inquire of Pat McGee who had his 
only pig sold to pay the clergy tythes?) Who has done 
the most mischief in Canada? ‘The clergy spies. Who 
robbed and plundered the widow of Rathcormac, and mur- 
dered her son? ‘I‘he state paid clergy of Ireland. Who 
swore a false oath, and informed the Canadian authorities 
that Gen. McLeod had declared he would join Papineau, 
and upset the government which compelled him to leave 
the’Province? %¢Bissel, a reverend state paid spy, who 
ate at his table, and freely partook of the hospitalities of his 
house for years. » Who has done the most injury to vital 
religion? <A state paid clergy. Who was the first tony, 
and who will be the last? The first tory was Cain, and 
the last will be the last state :paid priest. Whence did the 
Orangemen come? From Ireland. What is their creed? 
To support church and state at the hazard of their lives 
and fortunes, and in Canada to prevent the free exercise of 
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the elective franchise and destroy the reformers. Who, af- 
ter this, can impugn the cause of the suffering Canadians, , 


aN 
without insulting the memory of the fathers of the’ Ameri- 


can revolution of 1776, and the noble spirits whose patriot- 


ism carried it through. ‘There is not one grievance or com- , 


plaint enumerated in the Declaration of Independence, 
which the Canadians, at the outbreak, did not sunffer—and 


many In a more oppressive form, who dare denyit? Who; 


so bold as to controvert it? Let them turn to that instru- 
ment and show, if they can, one allegation of their ancestors 


against the tyranny of Great Britain, that the Canadians . 


cannot reiterate. ‘I'he truth is , that their list of grievances 


jong and black as it was, was nota tythe to what the Cana- » 


dians endured. If, as Van Buren said, it was disgraceful 
and nefarious to aid them;it was eaually,so to the French for 
assisting the Americans. Had the Americans received the 
sort of aid from other nations, which their officers, civil and 


military, gave the Canadians, its likely their nation’s birth 


would have been followed by its prematare funeral. 


Mr. Charles Buller, Lord Durham’s secretary, asserted 


on board a steamer between Quebec and Montreal, that the 
Canadians were an injured and sorely oppressed people and 
that the loyalists, so called, had evaded them on to rebel- 


lion, that they had been treated in such a manner that he 
was surprised they had not had recourse to desperate meas- 


ures much earlier; and that the first declaration he should 
make in his place in the British Parliament, on his return 


to i:ngland, would be to that effect. Lord Durham's re-. 


port is a sufficient proof of this. 


‘he American public, for several years, have had abun- 


oo evidence, that a very large majority of the people of” 


“*anada were determined to submit to this vassalage no long-- | 
er. ‘They have groaned, struggled, remonstrated, protested | 


—ay, like slaves, on their knees—begged—implored and 
ymportuned, year after year, for redress of their grievances. 
But link has been added to link of the mighty chain ofop- 
pression :—the iron has been driven deeper and still depos 


into their souls, until death became preferable to farther e 


durance. ‘They tried to bfeak the yoke, but failed. The 
causes of that failure are well known. They had the mens 
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but they lacked competent leaders, arms, munitions;——almost 
fevery thing tomake ‘a revolution successful. The very fact 
}that they entered into a contest with such a power, 10 such a 
lcondition, shows the desperation to which they were driven.-— 
Though defeated, they will yet rally, better organised——better 
lequipped, and more certain of success. 

| About the last of October and first of November, the Patri- 
Jot leaders having apprised their friends in the different Parcs ne) of 
the Lower Province, assembled at Napierville, to the number 
laf 600, under the command of Dr. Robert Nelson, and were 
hactively preparing for a descent upon Montreal, with every 
appearance of success. At this time the British were at a loss 
how to act. ‘They knew the country all round was hostile and 
ithe people betaking themselves to arms to join Nelson. The 
Imilitia, excepting the tories, refused to turn out.. They dare 
not march from Laprarie to St. Johns, to attack Nelson with- 
dut a strong co-operating force in his rear. ‘This a not be 
performed, but by water. ‘The Englise had no vessels of their 
fown, and without the aid of some American boat, they could 
not accomplish their purpose. But, unfortunately for Cana. 
dian freedom, an American citizen, (if it be not a sin to call 
him so,) Capt. Sherman of the Steamboat Burlington, relieved 
their despairing anxiety, proffercd his aid, under the protection 
laf the American { ag, ito assist in suppressing the rising spirit 
of Canadian liberty, by transporting eight hundred regulars, 
with artillery, to attack them in the rear, which was easily ef- 
fected. Thus then was one of the most promising of all the 
Canadian efforts for independence, frustrated by a descendent 
(if he is one,) of those illustrious heroes who shed *their blood 
in the revolution to free their suffering country from British 
oppression. ‘This was not the kind of aid Layfayette gave 
i \easting ton in the dark and dismal days ‘‘that tried men’s 
souls,” However, we are bold to Jaffirm there is not, pehaps, 
another individual in the United States, except those in British 
pay and confidence, who would have aided the cruel oppressor, 
against the oppressed. At the very time this infamous trans- 
action occurred, the inhabitants of the lake of the T'wo Moun- 
tains, Beauharnois, Belisle, Chambly and many other places 
were on their march, unarmed as they were, to join Nelson at 
“Napierville. In consequence of Sherman’s treacherous con- 
duct, the Patriots were compelled to fall back on Odletown, 
where the British troops, whom he landed in their rear, attack~ 
edthem. After maintaining their ground for some time, with 
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the greatest gallantry, against the superior numbers of their, 
better disciplined enemy, they were forced, after sustaining’, 
eonsiderable loss in killed and wounded, to retreat across the 3 
lines, Sir John Colborne with a second army advanced and) 
tuok immediate possession of Napierville, treated the Patriots) 
who fell into his hands with unprecedented cruelty. 700 of 
the unfortunate men, who were on their way from diffent parts, 
to join their countrymen in arms, were apprehended, chained, 
und imprisoned in Montreal dungeons. Colborne proclaimed ' 
rwartial laws issued an order to convene a Court of murderers, | 
nod enjoined its members to give sentence taceording to. mar- 
tial law and the rules of military discipline.” Many good | 
and true bearted Canadians were sent to eternity by this court 
of scarlet murderers. In the gallant Dr. Cote’s splendid house 
ii. Napierville the British red coats found the portraits of Wash 
wigton, Jefferson, John Adams, Lafayette, A. Hamilton, Gen. 
Jackson, and some anher great men of American birth. Sir | 
John ordered them to | a chaent, exclaiming ami [i A: groans 
aod hisses of the arnt ‘‘so perish all traitors ehant be. 
ing the treatment, the mute representatives of ihe most emi-; 
nent and distinguished charaeters that ever trode on this footy 
stool, received from the British tories of Canada. Cannot the: 
American citizen read in it, his own and his country’s fate; 
should the British ever succeed against them by their gold and, 
intrigues. a | 
On the 11th of Nov. the whole of the back country above ; 
Lanprarie, according to the Montreal Herald, ‘resented the , 
awfal s spectacle ha one vast sheet of livid flame; nota single ; 
rebel houseshas been lelt standing.”” The Herald further adds: , 
God only knows what is to become of the surviving Canad:- , 
ans, their wives and families, during the approaching winter. { 
as nothing but starvation from hunger and eold stares them in | 
the face. The history of the past proves that nothing but 
sweeping them from the earth, and laying their habitations 
Jevel with the dust, will prevent renewed rebellions, south of , 
the St. Lawrence. he Canadians in the rebellious districts, 
whose houses have been given. to the flames, and who have es- , 
caped the bullet, the havanbl, or the prison, are doomed to per- , 
ish in the woods.”? Col.. Angus McDonell writes to Bishop, 
McDonell, from Beauharnois, Noy. 19th:—‘*We proceeded 
toward Beauharnois by a forced march, burning and laying , 
waste the country as we went along; and it was a most distress- : 
ing and heart rending scene, to see > this fine settlement so com~,- 
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| pletely destroyed, the houses burned and laid in ashes, and [ 
| understand the whole country to St. Charles, experienced the 
_same fate. The wailing and lamentation of the women and 
| children, on beholding their houses in flames and their proper’ 
| ty destroyed—their husbands, fathers, sons and relations, drag- 


ged along prisoners—women perishing in the snow, small chil 
dren frozen stiff by their side, or scattered in black spots on 
the snow—half grown children running frantic in the woods, 
frightened at the sight of friend or foe—and such of the habi- 
tans as did not appear, their houses were consigned to the 
flames, as they were supposed to be at the rebel camp.”” One 


of these ill fated habitans had, the day previous, gone on some 
| business to Montreal; on returning home he found his house 
burnt to ashes, and his wife and child missing. In the frenzy 
}of the moment, he rau to an officer exclaiming:+‘*Ah! you 


burn my house, kill my wife—mon chere femme, mon petite 
entant—-me always good subject—no rebel, sacre Anglais— 


damn British—where ma femme—where mon enfant? Oh Je- 


su Marie;’’? and dropped senseless, for a few minutes,at the of- 
ficer’s feet—he recovered ravingly distracted. The monster 
ordered him to be tied, and sent a prisoner to, Montreal, 
where he kept continually cailing on his wife and child to come 
to him. Ina few days death put an end to his troubles. He 
died cursing the authors of his misfortunes to the last moment. 
His wife who it appears bad gone to a relative’s upon hearing 
that he was sent a prisoner to Montreal, she with her child 
in her arms, proceeded on foot, and arrived at the prison door 
the evening before he died, but the cruel monsters would not 
permit her to see him, until he was no more. The loss of her 
property, the fatigues of the journey, and the death of her hus- 
band were too much——she lingered for a few days and followed 
him where tyrants cease to trouble, leaving a male child to 
revenge their deaths. 

The Patriots of the Lower Province having been cefeated, 
fire, sword and rapine marked the track of the unsparing con- 
querors. The Canadians attempted to give their country what 
the heroes of 76 gained for theirs—-but some of the American 
presses maintained that their grievances, were not such as to 
Warrant a revolt. Van Buren exeerated them, and they were 
hung——hung as rebels and brigands by the same power that 
tried to crush the revolutionary heroes. he sons of liberty 
were shot, like dogs by martial law in the roads or reserved 
for a more cold blooded sacrifice—The troops who were incli- 
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ned to desert, were suffered to commit every excess, to attach 
them'to the government. Maidens were violated and some (it 
can be proved) have died of treatment horrible enough to freeze 
the soul. ! 

The devastated portion of the district of Montreal Reni PY 
a, most hideous spectacle... The woods were peopled. with. 
crowds of human beings, whom hunger and cold were horribly; 
destroying. Sir John Colborne, after burning their. houses to 
ashes,sent emissaries among them to order them,to their homes. 
But where were their homes? As svon as these wanderers. 
perecived a human being they buried themselves in the forests, 
and disappeared under the impression that they belonged to the 
Volunteers who plundered them of all they possessed. “AIL these 
enormities, ate gener ated a spirit of revenge amoung the Ca- 
nadians which, although at present apparently stifled, will here- 
aiter manifest itself in aaa retaliation. The time wiilcome 
when the Canadian tories will,in their turn, ask mercy of those. 
to whom they have shown none. . It is coming as sure as there 
is a God in heaven. .A_ house divided against itself can-' 
rot stand! It is impossible. Wull the. Canadians ever forget 
their slaughtered brethren, their burnt churches, their desola~. 
ted towns, deserted farms &c.? | Never. It is true appearan- 
ees at present are rather against them. ‘Their country is fill- 
ed with armed men and bristling with bayonets, and what is 
worse, two thirds of the American press backing them up!—— 
Notwithstanding, we affirm, that these are links in the great 
chain of events, which will ultimately hasten on the birthday 
of Canadian. independence. | 

As not unfrequent in such cases, their first efforts for. free- 
dom proved disastrous. [low could it be otherwise? Imper- 
fectly organised, imperfectly armed, and cut off from all suc- 
cor; victory to the Patriots was nearly impossible. Yet the 
chivalrous band which dared oppose itself to a disciplined army 
of more than three times its numbers, and possessing still great- 
er advantages in the material of war must command the admi- 
ration due,to intrepid valor. If history prove faithful, justice 
will be done by posterity to the memory of those noble assert- 
ors of liberty; the forlorn hope of a forlorn people, resolved te 
be free. An investigation gf the prudence or imprudence of 
the outbreak in Canada, belongs solely to themselves, The 
consideration whether if succes$ful, it would produce good or 
evil, is exclusively theirs. There is but one point, in which it 
can be legitimately viewed by those not immediately involved 
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in the consequences: that.is, have the people of Canada a right 
to assume self-government, whenever they deem themselves 
capable to exercise and maintain it. With these calculations 
or miscalculations, others have nothing todo. A denial of this 
‘principle would be a vital arraignment of the motives of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hancock, Jefferson, Lafayette, Montgomery 
Jackson, and other sages, soldtard and statesmen of the Amer- 
ean Revolution. It would be a bestrewment of ;the’graves of the 
departed great with SHUR a and reproach; a direction of the 
finger of scorn toward the few survivors of the immortal band 
who yet linger in a land they saved byltheir firmness and moist | 
ened by their blood, 


be 


CHAPTER XXV. yy 
Attack on Prescott. i 
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Since the execution of Mathews, Lount, Mereau, and Tid. 
wholesale banishment of the unfortunate asserters of Canadian 
liberty, the patriots'on the ‘confines of the Upper Province 
were making every possible exertion to make one.more effort. 
to free their country from the swayvwf the ruthless scourges. 
who were consigning their friends and relatives to the scaffold., 
The feelings and sympathy of the American people on the lines; 
became, in consequence of these cruelties, deeply enlisted in, 
the patriot cause; and citizens of high standing volunteered. 
their services to aid the Canadians. 

Ata Convention of, exiles, held the 16th of Sept. at P 
Gen. L. V. Bierce was unanimously elected Commander-in. 
chief of the Patriotarmy of Upper Canadafand entered immedi- 
ately on the duties of his office. While engaged in concentra: 
ting his forces, and making other necessary. preparation fo} 
an active winter’s compaign, he received acommunication from, 
N. Von Shultz, of New-York, tendering his services with a 
company of Polish exiles. This offer was readily accepted; 
and an answer returned, with instructions to join the Western 
Division. On the receipt of this letter the gallant Pole collect. 
ed his men, and started with them to join the General. 

At this time, a Mr. Birge,, of Cazenovia, without the know-. 
edge or approval of»Gen. Bierce, raised a party to attack 
Prescott; announcing himself*commander -in-chief of the East- 
ern division; prevailed upon Von Shultz, Woodruff, and Ab-: 
bey to join him, under the pretext that the possession of Fort. 
Wellington would give them the complete control of Upper, 
Canada? Unfortunately for them and the cause, they conse nt- 
ed; and this, unintentionally on the part of those ill-fated gen4 
tlemen, gave a death-blow to the successful execution of Gen, 
Bierce’s more matured plans for carrying on the campaign in 
the west. Had Gen. Birge had the welfare of the patriot cause 
at heart, instead of assuming a separate command, and dive 
ing Von Shultz and his Pauly from their origina! destination,, 
she would have apprised Gen. Bierce, and inquired whether 
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uch ‘a demonstration would operate for or against the general 
lan of operations. In lieu thereof, and regardless of conse- 
ces, he hurried on his brave men, if not to willful, yet as- 
edly to- certain destruction. He could not have made a 
+ ing in a more unfavorable section of the Province. The 
rst intimation that Gen. Bierce had of the existence of this 
ontemplated ex eee was its defeat. 

, About the first of November, Gen, Birge and his gallant 
irmy embarked at Oswego, on board the Cited States steam 
oat, to put his plan into execution. 

‘On the passage downwards, Von Shultz proposed in council 
o Jand the men at once on McPherson’s pies at the upper 
snd of Prescott: "divide them in three bodies; the main body to 
9e Jed by himself through the center of the fowir’ the left wing 
xy Col. Woodruff round the north side; and Col. gees the 
ryght wing on the south or river side; these divisions to unite 
setween the fort and the to wn; abe thence Altach the fort, 
should the few soldiers in it offer resistance. He furth 5 pro- 
yosed to station the steam boat hee acWernt ee on the ves be- 
ow the fort, to preserve a communication with Ogdensburgh, 
rnd oe across provisions, ammunition and volunteers. Thus 
ne could have the fort, the town, and the river at his command, 
slenty of awillery, with what might be found in the fortress. 

his noble hero felt confident he could keep the B ritish’ boats 
and troops at bay, until his swelled into an effective, well or- 
ganised army, fit for more extended Baw ee Ele further 
added, ag an MILA Berne cih to the adoption of this plan, that he 
was fearful if the men were again landed on the United | States’ 
shore, in order to eet an AAgEG Nod to their numbers, those on 
board. would leave ongetting a nearer view of Canada. These 
excellent plans. re opposed and rejected by Gen. Birge and 
Eustes. They intisted on wai first at Ogdens! yurgh,and j in- 
creasing their number as muchas possible. ‘The consequence 
of this was as Von Shultz foresaw. Gen. Birge, on landing, 


declared himself sick ard unable to eross over. ‘Lhe sicknessof 


the é leader infected most of his fo llowers, and instead of cross- 
ing with one thousand men, ay might have been done had Von 
Shult tz been permitted to execute his, own plans, out one bun- 
dred and eighty landed at, the Wind Mill point, and these were 
€ barrassed *by one of the schooners running aground, con- 
ing their artille ery, arms, and ammunition. 

‘During the whole of Monday, the 12th November, they held 
mee possession of that part of Upper Canada, and until § 
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o’clock next morning, when the alarm was given, cD he | 
coats are coming!” Von Shultz started ahead, and called on 3 
his men to follow him, which command was cheerfully obeved. j 
The British, in the mean time, made a circuitous route thro’ 
the woods, and deployed into line in a plowed field, where the} 
made a stand, and commenced firing, which the patriots return: 
ed with deadly effect. The English made several attempts at. 
their favorite charge, but were as often repulsed. They atl 
tempted to gain the shelter of the buildings, but were driven | 
from these with great loss. They now took possession of a§ 
barn, but a party of the patriots went up in the very face of ® 
their fire, burat the barn, and compelled them to retreat. After > 
three quarters of an hour hard fighting, the, British retreated, || 
leaving the patriots masters of the field. ‘ 
At the commencement of this day’s action, the British, by 3 
‘their own official account, were five hundred regulars and ‘mnie 
itia. The patriots had barely one hundred and sixty fighting) 
meu.» The British loss this day, as sworn to at the court mar- | 
tial wiicn tried the prisoners, at Kingston, amounted to one | 
hundred and eighty-two killed, besides the wounded. The pa- : 
triots had seven killed, and some wounded. ‘ 
They might now have passed/over to the American ee 
unmolested, but they preferered holding out as longas possible, 
to give the Canadians an oppertenity to join them, believing, ag | 
the American shore was lined with spectators, they would not J 
see them at a loss either for men or ammunition, without mak- } 
ing some effort to relieve them. Hundreds of their comrades, 4} 
acid their sick GENARAL, remained at a Peat idle spec-_ 
tators of their fate. When Von Shultz» reflected that his com-7 
mander in-chief and so many~of his sworn compan ions had@ 
abandoned Him, and that the Canadians were unable to join? 
him, and that the Orange militia were their swogi mortal ene- i 
mies, he felt inclined to give up the co a ty could he have. i 
done it with honor. But ee vA ‘owe cannot. while we are 
able to fight, leave the wounded to be massacred, without dis- 4 
grace.’” i : Wea ‘ 
At this time the Paul Pry steam boat arrived. Von Shultz. 
ordered the wounded to be embarked immediately; but before — 
this could be accomplished, the British opened a ‘tremendoualt 
fire; the men were ordered to their posts; the Paul’Pry left an 
returned no more. 
Col. Worth, with the U.S. infantry, Af the neutral , LS 
marshals, would not permit man or boat to go to their relieh 


) 
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He. ay seized their schooners, containing their artillery, 
munitions, and stores. The heart sickens while reflecting on 
this brave band of patriots, cut off from all human aid. 

_ The British, finding themselves so roughly handled, on 
Tuesday, and seeing they could make no impression on the 
patriot lines, sent to Kington for help. 

On Wednesday, there was but little firing. On Thursday, 
there was some sharp skirmishing. At 10 o’clock, Iriday 
morning, the British mustered five thousand regulars and mili- 
tlamen; two large gua beats; seven steam boats, each of them 
armed with heavy caunon, mortars, rockets, 
ery kind of warlike projectiles. Te oppose this mighty host, 
the lion hearted patriots had only one hundred ard filty-two 
men able to bear arms, they had some artillery, but no ammu- 
nition to serve them. Col. Worth took it from them by virtue 
of the neutral laws, on the Thursday previous. At 11 o’clock 
the British seat a flag of truce to Von Shultz, requesting him 
to surrender. Von Shaltz asked, in what character? The re- 
ply was, ‘‘As rebels.” “Never,” answeyed the whole-souled 
hero. ‘We prefer dyiag wich-our arms in our hands.” It 
was, however, agreed that the killed of Pharsday should be re- 
moved before the recommencemant of hostilities, 

At 12 o’elock, P. M, signals were made to the British arm 
da on the river to approach within range of the wind. mill._— 
These, with the five thousand troops on land, simultaneously 
opened airemendous fire on the davoted Thebain band of pat- 
riots, making a terrible din, but little execution. Voa Shuliz 
had nothing to depend upon but his small arms, the artillery 
being useless for want of powder. However, nothing daunted, 


they kept up 


an unceasing, well-aimed fire, for three long 


carcasses, and ev- 


AS 


hours, repu sing with deadly effect every attempt at a charge. 
A little after dark, for want of ammunition, fifty of the brave 
Inds were compelled to surrender. Yet those who had ear- 
tridges still kept the din of battle raging; not a soul surrender- 
ed until he expended his last shot. At midnight, all but their 
heroi¢ commander were taken. He took possession of the 
stone house alone, and fired so incessantly that the enemy 
thought it was full of patriots. At length they rushed in, and 
he jumped in their midst. They instantly pounced upon him, 
like a pack of blood hounds; tore the clothes from his bac} 
obbed him of his hat, watch and vest, 
Most @xtraordinary engagemont that eve 
continent of North-America. 


22 


85 
Thus terminated the 
r took place on the 
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The British engaged, including those in the gun b and 
steam boats were forty to one patriot In this memorabie ac- — 
tion the British lost 268 killed, as sworn to, as ubove stated, 
besides the wounded. ‘he patriots had eight killed and a few J 
wounded. British total kilied from Tuesday morning untill 
Friday night, four hundred and fifty, besides the wounded. 
Patriot loss, during the same time, fifteen killed, besides the |, 


ool 


wounded. 

The English boast much of their superior skill in the art of 
warfare: If the patriots, at the Wand Mill, have not taught 
them a lesson of yankee sharp shooting, they may rest assured, 
‘n the event of a war with the United States, of experiencing 
such genuine specimens of republican tactics, as will again 
extort Gen. Rial’s exclamation eat the battle of Chippewa, in 
1814, **D—nN THEM, HOW DELIBERATELY THEY NIP us!” Asi 
to their vaunted prowess on the charge, itis alla farce! We ( 
will bere subjoin the renowned Orange Colonel, Gowan’s re- . 
port of the battle of Tuesday, as a superb sample of their invine - 
cibility on the charge. ‘hese are his words from his own 
newspaper, the STATESMAN: «Ag the left wing advanced, the J 
fire of the enemy was so very galling, that Col. Frazer, secing | 
so many of the brave marines, and their gallant companions of 
the 83d falling, ordered the whole to charge. As we advanced . 
many of our gallant men fell, among whom was the brave | 
Lieut dolnsdn,of the 68d?) Phe rulfians were.so securely | 
planted behind the stone fenees, that they stood the charge to | 
the last moment. Col. Gowan received the bayonet of one of 
the brigands in the left hip, at the moment they forced him and: 
his men to retreat!!!?? What think you now of the British | 
charge? Only consider one hundred and sixty undisciplined | 
patriots repulsing the charge of fifteen hundred British! This. 
account may appear ridiculously exaggerated, to the intelligent | 
reader; but let it b> remembered, it is the redoubtable Col.. 
Gowan’s report verbatim—-who, by bis own honest acknow- 
ledgement, preferred turning his hack, and receiving 4 wound, 
in bis posteriors, (which in his newspaper he called his hips). 
rather than stand his ground, and receive it like a man, in his, 
front!!! Ifa handful of raw patriots, jumbled together by the, 
accident of a moment, are capable of such gallantry, oe 
may not the British expect when they come in contact with the. 
U. S. troops?—who, if as well drilled and disciplined as those 
stationed at Cleveland, we may safely affirm are a match for 


the English regulars, man to man, at least, any where, wheth. 
a 
x} 
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er under cover in the woods, or in the open field, as Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane can testify. 

The patriots, having expended their® last! shot, surrendered 
at midnight. The Canadian Orange militia behaved with the 
same bratal malignity which has always characterised them, 
when a prisoner has been in their power. They are composed 
almost altogether of the lowest dregs of Irish Orangemer. 
The brave patriots, after surrendering, were stripped by these 
cowardly wretches, and otherwise basely insulted. Immedi- 
ately after surrendering, the British burnt four dwelling houses 
and two barns, in the vicinity of the Wind Mill, having previ- 
ously plundered them of their contents, because they supposed 
the people friendly to the patriots. They shot a woman dead, 
who kept a grocery near the mill, because she furnished them 
with Bree: at the same time shooting at another female, the 
bail passing through her under jaw. One of the few who 
escaped, de idea that had it not been for the determined inter- 

ference of the brave 82d regiment, Gowan’s Orangemen would 
have massacred the whole of them. One cfithe cfficers of this 
gallant regiment, on witnessing the cruel conduct of these 
wretches towards the helpless prisoners, ordered the regulars 
to **fix bayonets,” and in case those blood-hounds did not de- 
sist, to ‘run them through.” About 1 o’clock, A. M. they 
were marched to Prescott, lashed together two and two, and 
embarked on board the steam boat Brockville. On Saturday 
night they were marched into Fort Henry at Kingston, with a 
long rope running between them; the gallant and immortal Von 
Shultz uncovered, at their head, with only his shirt, boots and 
pantaloons on. 

“A young Scotchman, named Alexander Wright, whose 
mother, a widow, lives in Glebgarry, was eugeeee in the patri- 
ot service. He was wounded in the arm and disabled; after. 
which he attemptedto leavé the Wind Mil! and seek a place of 
safety, where his wounds might be dressed. He jumped out 
of the Wind Mill window, near the spot where an Orangeman 
was loading his gun. He had just ranimed down his cartridge, 
and without returning the ramrod, fired at Wright. The ram- 
rod passed into the poor fellow’s body, but not through tastes 
fell; -and the Or: ange volunteers instantly stripped ae regard- 
1 3S ar his entreaties, after which they tambled him into a cart, 

nt higg to Prescott, and put him on board a steam boat with 
the ramrod sticking in his body. His cries were piercing. In 
few hours: he died, and there was an end of bis agony— 
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but not to their brutality. They tied round shot to his legs 
and threw bim into the St. Lawrence, with curses and 
imprecations. Mr. Wright was a most respectable and ve- 
ry BU ae young man. His death and usage excited 
feelings of deep and lasting regret. 

AY ho can read of the courage and gallantry of these vo- 
taries of liberty; their barbarous treatment, cruel and un- 
merited fate, without dropping a sympathising tear at the 
untimely de ath of Von Sh ultz, ‘Abbey, W oodruff, and Puck- 
ley, and the torturing punishment daily inflicted on their 
less fortunate compatriots, in Van Dieman’s Land. If there 
are, in this nether world, any except the indurate Orange- 
men and conscience- -seared tories that can do so we envy 
them not their feelings. 

The brave are always humane. Immediately after the 
action of Tuesday, Von Shultz wrote the following letter 
to Col. Young, the commander of the’ British forces at 
Prescott : 

“T send you two of your wounded, because I cannot at- 
tend tothem, and give them the care they require. In re- 
quital, IT beg you to treat my wounded with kindness. If - 
on your honor you assure me that we are not received by - 
ihe people here as liberators, it depends on you to put astop © 
to further blood-shed.” 

Col. Young declined returning an answer, for the follow- 
ing reasons, viz: When the call to arms took place at Pres- 
cott, many refused to turn out—who were instantly march- 
ed into Fort Wellington, and there closely confined and 
cruelly treated, until some weeks after the patriots surren- 
dered. He also knew that if the patriots could penetrate 
into the interior, the people would join them asthe libera- 
tors of their country. He knew the majority were disaffected 
to the core. 


This badly advised and unfortunately terminated expe- 


dition completely frustrated the execution of Gen. Bierce’s 


better matured plans for securing the Western and London - 


Districts. 


Had Gen. Birge permitted Von Shultz, Abbey and Wood-_ 
ruff, with their six hundred men to join the north- western 
division, the campaign of 1838 would not have terminated _ 


a 


| 
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so disastrously. Gen. Bierce had been for weeks waiting 
the arrival of Von Shultz; but hearing nothing of him, and 
fenring some accident might have happened, he burried to 
Buffaio to ascertain the cause of the delay. On arriving 
there, nothing could be heard of him, and he returned oreat- 
ly disappointed. Still ignorant of ‘Birge’s expedition, he 
knew nothing of it until he received the news of its unfor- 
tunate termination, which arrived at the very moment he 
Was preparing to unfurl the standard of liberty in the Wes- 
tern District. At this time, he had about six hundred able 
bodied men, and numbers were daily flocking to his stand- 
ard. Appearances, so far, were quite favorable—but one 
misfortune gene rally leads to another. 

Gen. Brady, the Patriots greatest enemy, was enforcing 
the neutral laws more rigidly than ever. ‘The British au- 
thorities informed him that a large body of Patriots was 
concentrating at Put-in-Bay ; when, obedient to the British 

eall, he embarked instantly for Malden, chartered the beat 
Bay. and with her seized the Patriot schooner Victoria, 
loaded with arms, ammunition and provisions. ‘'Phis, with 
the disheartening news of Von Shultz’s fate, so ) discouraged 
the men that about two-thirds of them returned to their 
homes. Gen. Bierce, however, proceeded immediately to 
Detroit, to hire boats, as the remaining part were determin- 
ed to raise the aa of liberty in Canada, at all hazards. 
Shortly afterwards they removed and pitched their camp 
about three miles beyond Detroit. Bierce made every ex- 
ertion to charter boats, but to no effect. The men became 
clamorous against him, for his want of spirit and zeal to 
earry out the object of their expedition. On the evening 
of the 3d December he appeared at the camp to explain to 
them that it was not owing to the want of either spirit or 
zeal in him, that they were not then in Canada; but to the 
difficulty in the way of obtaining water craft. T hey insis- 
ted on crossing that night, or they would disperse. He 
reasoned with them, and remonstrated against so desperate 
an attempt in their then weak and unprepared state—desti- 
tute of artillery, munitions of war, and every other article 
hecessary to carry on a successful campaign—that the Bri- 
tish at Windsor, Sandwich and Malden, were well provid~ 
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ed, and prepared to resist; that another failure would rcin | 
the cause ; that ina few days the ice would be strong e« | 
nough to bear them, and by that time they would be fully — 
prepared to cross, and take up a position wherever they — 
pleased; maintain their ground, and give confidence to 
their friends. But the men had Jost all patience, and be- 
teved the General had no intention of crossing atall. They 
branded him asa eoward and traitor, and insisted on cross- 
ing that night. He replied, very coolly, that he was neith- 
er a coward, nor a traitor; but if they were determined to 

sacrifice themselves, he would go and convince them that 
He was neither the one nor the other; but the consequence 
of their ternerity would rest with themselves. Gen. Put- 
nam, Cols. Harvell and Seott coincided with the General. 
But the men were deaf to all remonstrances, and stigma- 
tised every one who differed from them as traitors. Go 
they must, and go they did. 

Early on the morning of the 4th December, these reso- 
Jute men, 164 in number, including their officers, crossed a 
little before day light to Windsor, in a steam-boat obtained 
the previousevening. The parrauie were Immediately at- 
tacked, and after a few minutes obstinate resistance, they 
were carried and burnt. ‘The result of this victory was 
forty prisoners and seventy-five stands of arms. 

Elated with the success of their first rencontre, they 
eegehea for Sandwich. On arriving at an orchard, 
wee were attacked by a strong party of reoulars and militia 
rolunteers, who were sche posted beh ind a board fence. 
Phe patriots rushed, pell-mell, into the orchard, where they 
were more exposed to the fire of their agehede enemy than 
in their former position, Not withstanding, they fought so 
resolutely and determinedly that the British were < retually 
giving ground, when Gute Prince, with a reinforcement, 
came to their assistance. The patriots, having neglected 
to secure either flank, were soon thrown into disorder, and 
fled in every direction. Gen. Putnam and Col. Harvell 
were killed while attempting to rally the men on the retreat. 
The former fell with the Patriot colors wrapped round his 
body. Harvell was literally riddled with balls. When the 
savage volunteers called upon him to surrender, he declar- 
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“ed that there was no such word in the patriot service, and 
defended himself with a large bowie kuife to the very last. 

In this action the patriots lost nine killed and four 
wounded, besides fifty-one taken prisoners. ‘The enemy 
lost seventeen kitled; twenty-six wounded; their large 
barracks and a steam-boat were burnt. 

The British regulars who were engaged, declared that 
the patriots fought with a bravery and gallantry that would 
have done credit to the best disciplined troops ; that (their 
humane treatment of the prisoners who fell into their 
hands, and the great respect they paid to private Eres 
while Windsor was in their possession, merited for the pri- 
soners who fell into Col. Prince’s hand a better fate than 
he doomed them to. his Prince of monsters, four hours af- 
ter the engagement, shot in cold blood, four of the unfor- 
tunate prisoners who fell into his hands. Adj’t Cheesman 
of the 2d Kissex militia brought up a prisoner and surren- 
dered him to Col. Prince, who ordered him to be shot on 
the spot. ‘Fhe man was first shot in the shoulder, and se- 
verely, though not mortally wounded—a second shot ear- 
ried awav part of his cheek—a third wounded him in the 
neck—after which he was bayoneted to death. The sec- 
ond prisoner, (who was wounded,) was brought into the 
town of Sandwich at least two hours after the engagement, 
and ordered to be shot on the spot. It was proposed to vive 
him “a run for his life.” Thi8 barbarous proposition was 
acceded to, and in an instant a dozen muskets were level- 
ed for his alot At this moment, Col. Wm. Elliot 
exclaimed, “) 1, you cowardly rascals, are you g0- 
ing to murder eu ees tna This exclamation, for 
one instant retarded the fire of the party, but in the next 
the prisoner was brought to the ground, he sprang again 
to his feet and ran round the corner of the fence, where he 
was met and shot threugh the head. His name was Ben- 
nett, an Englishman, late a resident in the London District, 
His death took place in the public street, and in the pre- 
sence of several ladies and children. Another prisoner, 

named Dennison, also wounded and unarmed, pee after 
the action, was brought i in during the morning. Charles 
5 Elhot, Esq, who was present when Col. Prince cutee 
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this man to be shot, entreated that he might be reserved to — 


be dealt with according to the laws of the country ; but 
Col. Prince’s reply was, “ D—n the rascal shoot him!” 
and it wes done. When Col. Prince reached Windsor he 
was informed that Stephen Miller, one of the patriots was 
lying wounded at the house of the Rev. W. Jobuson. This 
man, whose leg had been shattered by a musket ball had 
been found by Francis Baby, Kisq. Col. Prince gave the 
~ order for his execution. The wounded man said he 
vas thirty-five years old, owned a farm in the town of F'lo- 
rence, Huron County, State BY Ohio, and had a wife anda 
boy ; he talked about his wife and son, and wished that his 
wife might be written to. Soon after this a party of militia- 
men dragged him out of che house and shot him. Miller 
was wounded between seven and eight in the morning, and 
was shot at noon. He e lay unburied all night in the street, 
and was completely disembowelled, and other parts of him 
eaten by the hogs! ° 

Capt. ‘Brodrick of the regulars left a prisoner in charge 
of a dragoon. Prince fell in with this prisoner ; ordered 
him to be taken from his guard and shot, which was done! 

A party of Indians who were sent into the woods took 
seven prisoners. When they brought them out a cry was 
raised, “ bayonet them!” But Martin, one of the Indian 
braves, replied, “ No, we are Christians! we will not mur- 
der defenceless prisoners !” Gut when these men were de- 
livered to Col. Prince, he had them placed in a wagon, and 
when it reached an open spot opposite the barracks, he 
commanded them to be taken outand shot. On this Mr. 
James cried, “For God’s sake do not let a white man mur- 
der those whom an Indian spared!” 

Mr. Burnett, another Kaglishman, from London was 
crippled and lamed from a wound received in the battle by 
the bayonets of the tory blood-hounds of Sandwich, where 
the more than savage Prince ordered his serfs to sh oa him: 
down in cold blood! One of the dastardly wretches fired 
and destroyed the side of his face ; breaking the under-jaw, 
and mutilating him in a shocking manner. ‘lhe poor, 
wounded and bleeding creature was forced on again, and 
shot in the shoulder; another shot was fired, when the 
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blood and brains of the unfortunate man were dashed a- 


gainst the deor of the house of Mr. Cowing. 

They left the bodies of those men, together with those 
killed in battle, on the street, until the hogs commenced 
eating them. They refused to allow the body of the brave 
but unfortunate Putnam to be removed to Detroit. His 
daughter, in company with a humane and respectable citi- 
zen, “applied to a magistrate at Windsor, when this base 
and bloody Prince told the young lady, “Tf I had the 
power, (said he,) L would have hung your father between 
two trees—quartered his body, and thrown it to the hogs!” 
Horrible!! Contrast the conduct of the brave but unfor- 
tunate patriots, with those heartless wretches, and see the 
difference. ‘The patriots made forty or fifty prisoners— 
among whom were Messrs. Baby and Mercer. Is there 
one man among them will say they were insulted or abus- 
ed? Did they not respect private property? Did they 
abuse any of the inhabitants? Were they not in possession 
of Windsor long enough to have laid it in ashes, had they 
been disposed? Did they not save the children and furnt- 
ture which were in the house adjoining the barracks which 
were burnt? Did they abuse women, or even molest a child? 

After the battle a number of the wounded, and other pa- 
triots, sought refuge among the Irish and French part of 


‘the population. One of the officers, Mr. R. an Englishmen, 


threw himself upon the protection of a whole-souled Irish- 
woman, in the absence of herhusband. Are you a “ patri- 
arch?’ s said she. “I ama patriot,” he answered. “Then,(said 
she,) its yourself that’s safe enough—jist go into the cellar, 
and keep aisy.”. When her husband arrived, she informed 
him what she had done; he approved her conduct; visited 
the officer, and dressed his wounds ; informed Mr. R. that 
he had a few minutes before secreted four others in differ- 
ent Irish Catholic houses, and that he was one of the mili- 


tia appointed by Prince to search for the fugitive patriots, 


and bring them prisoners tohim; but, said he, “bad luck 


to me, and the likes o’ me, if ave. Prine or the likes 0’ 


him, shall ever sce one on whom Ned gets his eye 
upon. Now, (continued this noble of nature’s “creation aa | 


| must go and ‘find more o” the boys, for they will be afther 
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teing cold and hungry, and may ke I can save them. 
Off he went; and sure enough, returned with three more, 


- 


J 


alittle after suuset. Here he kept and fed them on the 


best his house could afford, for six weeks. When they are! 


rived at Detroit they were hale, fat, and hearty as porkers. _ 
On one of his daily visits, he > remarked to the boys, ~ 
“now my lads, you have just a taste of how the Eng-’ 


lish use the poor Irish.” Back luck to them, said his_ 
wife, ‘my own dear fader was twelve years hid in @ rock, | 
for the fear ov them, after the battle of Vinegar Hill, and 


its myselfthat carried his vit als till he died.” 


Another instance of nature’s noble creation. One of the” 
patriots, being hotly pursued by the British troops, took re-- 


fuge in the humble dwelling ig of a Frenchman, w Aich hap- 


pened to be at hand. . It was early in the morning : th 1e 7 


Frenchman had risen, but his wie had not. The soldier 
hastily asked, “Are ‘you a patriot.” “Qui Monsieur,” said 


eo = 


the Frenchman. “You patriot too?” “Yes.” The noble 


hearted Frenchman, in a twinkling, clapped a weman’s 


night-cap on the soldier’s head, and hurried him into bed 
with his wife, who was in the same room. ‘The clothes | 


were scarcely adjusted, ere the British entered In pursuit ; 

but seeing only two women in bed, and the Frenchman up, 
they asked for the rebel they had seen enter before. The 
Frenchman pointed to the bush, through the back door, 
and away they went, “pell-mell, in chase after the rebel, 


who by the aid of ne noble host anda canoe, was soon if | 


safety on the American soil. 

The battle of Windsor terminated as Gen. Bierce predic- 
ted, and with it all further efforts on the frontier; owing 
entirely to the ungovernable rashness of head- strong and 
inexperienced but brave men. ‘They fought gallantly and 
behaved nobly, throughout the whole affair, it is confessed, 
yet the effort was a most daring one, and the event proved, 
as Gen. Bierce foretold, a wanton waste of human lives, 
without a single corresponding benefit. In every instance 
the Patriots were undisciplined and lacking in arms, and 
however willing they were to be placed under the rigor of 


military discipline, yet it was impossible to do so on either ~ 


side of the line. Were they not men possessed of the most 


. 
. 
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sterling courage and confidence in themselves, they would 


never: have attempted to face an enemy ie had, at one 
time, nuimbered forty to one, and at no time Jess than SIX 
fo one. 

Since they failed, they have been most ungenerously ac- 
cused, and unjustly regarded as a parcel of brigands, \ whose 
only object was plunder and rapine. Had they sueceeded 
in achieving their independence, the manly conduct and 
Sterling “staid displayed by them at the Wi i Mill point, 
Windsor, Fighting Tita Point aun Pelee, Navy Island, 
Short Hiils and ‘l'oronto, they would be as much the en- 
logising theme of their opponeuts, as they are now the butt 
of their ridienle. But as they were not able to war, suc- 
cessfully, against Great Britain and the neutral laws of the 
United States, without regard to the intolerable oppression 
which forced th 1em to arms, or the noble sol, set they had in 
View, in releasing their country from the worst ‘ind of 
aaarctiial tyranny, and the extreme scantiness of the 
means they had to accomplish their object, they are de- 
bounced as pirates, and heralded by a republican proclama- 
tion, as nefarious out-laws, unworthy of sympathy or pro- 
tection. Von Shnitz. Cols. Abbey and Woodruff, felt the 
dreadful effect of this uncalled for prociamation on a Brit- 
ish scaffold, and the banished in Van Dieman’s Land feel 
it every day. 

What rendered it the more annoying to the chivalrous 
Patriots, was to be so branded by the descendants of some 
of those noble souls who, in other days, shed their blood 
in the same cause, for the same glorious prize; forgetting 
that they were also stigmatised with the same opprobrious 
and infamous tory epithets; but by a little timely French 
aid, they ultimately proved successful, consequently all 
the world joined in admiring their bravery, and converted 
the opprobrious epithets of pirate and brigand into that ot 
patriot and hero. Had the Patriots received a similar time- 
ly aid, who could say that the twin star, striped banner of 
Canadian Independence, would not, at this day, be proudly 
floating in the breeze on the battlements of Quebec? It is 
not, therefore, the cause, whether it be good or bad, nor the 
object in view; nor the oppression which drove the people 
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to arms; nor the heroic gallantry displayed in attaining the © 
object, that mankind, generally, either approves or con- 4 
demns; but the success which crowns tl le end. ‘The ‘l'ex- 

ian concern is a fair specimen of this. ‘They had no real | 
grievances to plead, nor any to warrant a resort to arms.— | 


The ee had, and that of the most oppressive kind. 
Nevertheless, the former, by a little assistance from the 


citizens of the United States, proved successful—their con-— 


duct was approved, aud their independence recognised, 
even by Queen Victoria. ‘The latter, although they were 
forced to arms, in defence of their constitutional. rights, 
were debarred of every succor, pronounced nefarious out- 
laws, hunted, imprisoned and punished by the United 
States’ government. “I‘aey failed,—How could it be oth- 
erwise | 7_but not ingloriously. — It was their misfortune— 
not their fault. 


After a mock trial, to appease the raging thirst of the to- ; 


ries for Patriot blood, tne lamented Von Shales was hung 


on a gibbet, at fort H lenry, Kingston, Dec. 1838, m his 


thirty first year. He met his bust with the manly firmness - 


of a Polish Patriot; breathing forgiveness to his assassins. 


—— 


aes 


In 1830 he pre- -emine: itly distin suishe d himself in the |ib-_ 
erating army of his own uufortunate countr y, under se 


Uminiske, particularly at the battle of Jablonna and a 

Warwar, under Gen. Skrzynecki, who conferred upon him 
the Colonelcy and command of a regiment, for his intre- 
pidity in charging a regiment of Russians, and compelling 
them to lay down their arms. He was about to be marri- 
ed to a lovely young American lady at Salina, N, Y.—was 
in good circumstances—had a superior military education 


—of very engaging manners, and highly esteemed by every 


person who knew him. 

On the 12th Dec. Col. Dorephus Abbey suffered as - 
other martyr to Canadian liberty. He was executed a 
Kingston—was a native of Connecticut—by profession a 
printer. Mr. Southwick said, “he was an excellent work- 
inan; became an eminent journalist in the State of New 
York; was frngal and industrious, brave, sincere, and en- 
joying the good opinion and respect of society.” He was 
in good circumstances, and entered the Patriot service 
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without any other object than that of giving liberty to an 
oppressed people. Yet he, Woodruff and Von Shultz, 
were denounced by Mr. Van Buren as “nefarious out-laws, 
unworthy the sympathy or protection of their country.” 
Col. Martin Woodruff, ss Sheriff of Salina, Onon- 
dago County, N. Y. was also executed at Kingston, ee. 
19th. His enthusiasm in favor of Canadian liberty was 
boundless. He went to Navy Island with aid te the ‘Pat- 
riots; was ready to serve at French Creek, and exhibited 
great coolness vad courage at the Wind Mill. ‘Phe KKings- 
ton Spectator says: “He and Abbey met their end like true 
American Patriots, firm, cool and collected.” ‘The scene 
of his murder is thus described by the same editor: “This 
gallant soldier was brought from Fort lfenry upon a car- 
ter’s rough train, attended by two priests, escorted by a par- 
ty of volunteer cavalry to the jail, and soon after to the 
door leading to the scaffold, when the Sheriff read Arthur’s 
“warrant to nasa him. He was then placed on the a 
form, the cap pulled over his face and the hang-man place 
the rope nee a hook in the beam over his head. +S ne nine: 
form fell, and presented a revolting, disgusting and dis- 
eraceiul scene. ‘The knot, ins tead of dt rawile ticht vader 
his e ear, was brought to the chin; it did not slip, but left 
spuce enough to puta hand within; the chief weight of the 
body bearing upon the rope at the back of the neck. ‘The 
body was im great agitation, and seemed to suffer greatly, 
The spec tators said it was shameful management, when 
two hang-men came out, endeavored to strangle the suffer- 
er and not having succeeded, they returned again to their 
disrusting work.” He further adds: “his neck was not 
broken till the hangman on the cross-tree, had pulled him 
up by the collar and let him fall four times in succession.” 
After this, the infitman brute struck his heels several times 
into the breast of the dying man! 
The following “proposal” was issued a few days previ- 
ous to these executions: 
Orrice or THE Provost \VARSHAL, 
Kingston, U. C. Nov. 24th, 1838. 
Sealed tenders will be received at this office, until 13 
Betock, noon, Dec. 6th, 1838, from persons who may be 
‘ 23 
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willing to contract for the hanging of such syepetieene 
patriots, rebels, Yankees, and ‘other vagabonds, as have 
been, or may be taken in arms, during the present distur- 
bances, the tenders to express the rate per dozen, York 
currency, at which due execution of the law will be per- 
formed. The contractor to be entitled to charge for all 
odd numbers of malefactors, under a dozen, as if the dozen 
had been fully completed. <A gallows to accommodate the 
individuals, will be furnished by the Provost Marshal; but 
earts, ropes, ladders, &c., to be found by the contractor!!! 

Vivat ReGina.” 

A government that could so unfeelingly trifle with the 
lives of its citizens, for asserting their natural rights, ought 
to be swept from the face of the earth. The peace of the 


United States—-the wellfare of Canada, demand that Brit-— 


ish control should be driven from North Ameriea. 

The following ts an extract from the Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing’s oration, delivered at Pe ie cls Mass. the 4th July, 
1839, in which this point is thus enforced: 

“But on the Northern and eastern frontiers of the United 
States, overhanging us fron sea to sea like a lowering storm 
cloud, are the British Provinces, still dependent on Europe. 
‘That is the point of peril. ‘There is monarchy in its.worst 
form, that of {forcible occcupation, by a foreign prince, ofa 
country wiiose natural position, aud social constitution, and 
eontiguity to us, impel it towards independence and free- 
dom and pee ernmeOt, ‘There is the perpetual source 
of border difficulties ; for that long inland frontier of river, 
and plain, and lake, is utterly incapable of being guarded 
by fortifications or armies against the hazards of wars, or 
withheld from illicit commercial intercourse either in peace 
or war. Suppose New Hngland and New York, to be 
separate nations, could any conceivable number of garris- 
ons or custom houses, build up an impassable barrier be- 
tween them? Impossible e. And yet such is the relative 
situation of the United States and the British provinces.— 


And there is the pernicious fact, which forces us into the | 


field of European politics, and gives to a European power 
eontrol over us. Whe French wars were waged from Ca- 
nada—the war of 1776 was urged from themed. The north 
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westein Indian wars were waged from it. Vhe war of 
1812—the next, and the next, andthe only foreign wars 
which we have cause to dread, will, if the present state of 
things lasts, be waged from Canada. For while the rest of 
kurope, if it would assail us at all, must assail us by sea, 
and can only strike at our ocean frontier, and will be impo- 
tent against us there by reason of the extent of our coasts 
which excludes the idea of blockade, and the difficulty of 
transporting great armies over sea, and the impossibility of 
sustaining them withouta fixed and sure foothold on shore 
-—while such is our relation to the rest of £ nurope, England 
on the contrary, has her great naval depots and military 
arsenals on our eastern and northern frontiers; and by the 
St. Lawrence and the lakes has an open avenue within the 
heart of the United States. Hence when we have been at 
war with her, the conflict has raged, not on the sea Coast 
merely, but on the interior soi! of New York, Ohio and_ 
Michigan,a region which ought to be as inaccessible to Eu- 

ropean armies, as if a wall of adamant was around it on all 
sides. 

“But thisunnatural condition of things cannot, will not 
Jast. The British Colonies are approaching to that maturi- 
ty of separate strength which brings with it Independence. 
When they have reached that maturity, they will as surely 
sunder from the mother panes as the ripe fruit drops 
from the tree. Why shonld they cross the Atlantic for men 
to govern them? Why not govern themselves? Why 
should the flowers of their prosperity serve only to give 

noney for foreign drones to live on? Why should not the 
natural resources of their country be developed for the ben- 
efit of itsown people? ‘They must and they will be. There 
isno dominant and all pervading aristocracy in those prov- 
inces, to assimulate their condition to that of Britain. The 
natural tendency of their social condition is towards demo- 
cracy, and assimulation with us, and that tendency is enfor- 
ced and forwarded by the inevitable influence of our prox- 
imity to them. ‘hey have been misgoverned, grossly, 
wickedly misgoverned. There is no doubt of it. It is pro- 
claimed by themselves; it is declared in the British Parlia- 
ment; it is admitted by each successive Colonial Secretary ; 


} 
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¥ 


it is spoken outin language that cannot be mistaken, the — 


tanguage of insurrection and eivil war. Itis monstrous > 


for “Americans to deny that the Canadas have been misgov- 
erned. It is idle, nay, itis perfidiously wicked for any body 
to deny it. Lengage to exhibit a parallel of every one of 


4 


the specifications of tyranny set forth in our declaration of — 


independence, by the same or greater acts of tyranny per- 
petrated by Great Britain in the Canadas. Not that kng- 


land is a worse mistress to them than any other foreign 


power would be. 

x But colony and Inberty are incompatible. They 
ean no more exist together than fire and water. ‘The Cana- 
das have greater, far greater causes of complaint, than we 
had, when we belonged to Great Britain. Our colonial 
councils were elective, theirs are appointed by the crown ; 
and that is one of the points at issue in their present troubles. 
We had town governments; they are forbidden to have 
~ them, because Ingland considers, and justly, that town 
governments are SO many nurseries of Freedom. We had 
roads, they have next to none; we had public schools, they 
have absolutely none; we had but a few foreign troops quar- 
tered upon us, they have great armies; we were permitted 
to bear arms, they are not; we elected our civil and militia 
officers, they do not; we had the collection and destribution 
of monies, they have not; we had a fair and Impartial pan- 
nel of jury; they have not; we, tn short, possessed all the 
means and instruments which are withheld from them, 
through fear that if they posacanra these means and instru- 
ments ; they, also, after our example, would instantly aspire 
to independence. At the present time, they are consigned 
tothe tender mercies of military despotism, martial law, 
and occupation of the country by armed hosts of imported 


mercenaries. ‘Their trustworthy public men cut off by the — 


judicial murder of courts martial, banished or driven into 
exile. ‘heir villages given up to sack and conflagration ; 

their young men, some “sabred in the field without: quarter, 
otherwise murdered in cold blood, and without trial, after’ 
battle is over; their women violated; the bodies of their slain _ 
patriots left to rot on the ground unburied, or turned over to 


beasts to devour ! God of justice where e sleeps thy ne | 


} 


| 
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der? Is there no vengeance? Is there no vials of wrath 
to be poured on those incarnate demons, who do those 
deeds of ignominy and horror? Is it to be endured, does it 
not make the blood boil? does it not torture the feelings 
with racking pain that Europeans,—hireling soldiers 
of fortune, aliens to the land and its people, the base and 
sordid tools of transatlantic lust of power, should pol- 
Jute the rich soil of America with such enormities? We 
shudder at the recital of these very acts of horror, when per- 
petrated by ‘Turks in Greece, or by Russians in Poland.— 
Shall they happen at our door stone, and awaken no con- 
demnation? ‘They shall not, they will not, until the dec- 
laration of independence be expunged from our memories, 
and every sentiment. of patriotism and freedom which hal- 
lowed the Revolution be extinguished in our hearts. 
“When the time comes, as come it will, for those provin- 
ces to be independent, then will there be more camplete 
unity of political principle on this continent. It will come 
ere long; for not England herself, or if England, not the 
provinces can submit to the military oecupation of the Can- 
adas as a permanent system of government. Or will the 
mother country reduce the colonies to a desert and call that 
peace? No, they will become free and their freedom will 
be for the common benefitof America. Independent, in 
close association with us, the navigation of the St Law- 
rence and the lakes, the atlantic fisheries, and the fur trade 
of the north west, each of us delivered fromm border troubles 
and controversics, and both yossessed of similar political 
institutions ; North America would then present one har- 
monious American whole, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 


Artic sea.” 
23" 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


. 


Further Executions at Montreal, 


On the 15th Feb., 1839, Brigadier General Charles Hinde- 
lang was executed. ae died as he lived—a generous and 


gallant Frenehman, the friend of the oppressed, the soldier of 7 


liberty. He was born at Paris, March 25th, F&10, and com- 
manded the Canadians at Napicrville and Odletown, Nov. 1888. 

Fhe day Hat vk to his execution, his fellow prisoners pre- 
pared a dinner, to which were invited Messrs. Hindelang and 
De Lorimer, and Baron Fratelin. Atthe dessert the brave De 
Lorimer was called upon for a sentiment, and eer the follow- 
id 

‘aly Country—May it never forget that es men have 
sacrificed their lives on the scaffold. A Patriot I have lived, 


anda Patriot i shall die! Woe to tyrants: their reign wiih” 


soon be at an end !?? 

After which Mr. Hindelang was ealled upon to give a sen- 
timent, and he apeke in the following manner : 

‘sBrethren in misfortune—lI am nearly a perfect stranger to 
vou all: my pea unia lanes with most of you is indeed very lim- 
ited, and may be traced Site to the camp at Napierville. But 
still, how can [ account for the great attachment I feel for you 
all? i€ it is not because in common we all aspire for liberty, 
aod because in common we are all the sons of the same moth: 
er. France! O France! thou which received my first breaths 
thy son, who to-morrow shall die on the gallows in a strange 
land, is. yet attached to thee! Yes; | cannot think. of thee 
without shedding a tear; but itis the tear of affection. Adieut 
land of the sage ‘and the brave! I have not dishonored thee. 
{ have been faithful to the motto of a Frenchman—‘pEaTsl 
RATHER THAN DisHonor !? [| have taken up arms in favor of 
the oppressed against the oppressor. [| have been unsuccess-~ 
ful, and have fallen into the hands of crucl, ungenerous, sav~- 
Se enemies, who know nothing about an honorable warfare. 
But they have not been able to conquer my feelings. [am yer 
devoted to the holy ae aa of universal freedom, and shall 


with a conscience void of guilt, in regard to having lifted ny” "I 
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arm in favor of the Canadian struggle. Can the blood of so 
many valuable citizens be spilt with impunity? Will not the 
Canadians revenge it? And you, my dear brethren, who are 
In chains, whose wives and daughters have been polluted by 
the Heentious British soldiers; whose homes, where once joy 
reigned with virtue, have been made desolate—shall not your 
cruel treatment be revenged? Yes: it shall be revenged! and 
I appeal to the justice of the Almighty; for his curse will sure- 
ly rest upon a people who render themselves guilty of such 
crimes. | see some among you are shedding tears. Allow 
me here to borrow the words of him who was sent to save the 
world: **Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but for 
yourselves and children.”?” No, my dear friends, it ought not 
to be for me that you weep; but shed tears over the woes of your 
unfortunate country. Asto myself, the decd will soon be done. 
Aye; before twenty-four hours, I shall be a lifeless corpse; but 
your country, my dear brethren, shall exist, etther in happi- 
ness or misfortune. It belongs, then, to its sons to show 
i r they are willing to be freemen or the abject slaves of 
-@he British. But you have need of foreign aid. O France! 
hast thou forgotten that, on this side of the vast ocean, thou 
hast sons who yet speak thy language—who have religiously 
kept all thy customs? [f thou hast not forgotten them, to their 
help then! Do not allow the heughty English to annthilate 
them in defiance of all treaties, and contrary to all rules of 
national equity! But my voice is altered. [ think of your 
national woes, my dear friends, and at the same time my head 
is troubled with the phantom of my poor aged mother, when 
she shall hear that I have perished on the scaffold, in a foreign 
lands; and that, too, by the merciless hands of Britons! O, 
God! grant her the necessary courage. My dear friends, let 
some of you write how firm and resigned | was to my unmer- 
ited fate; and tell her that I died like a Frenchman. Liberty 
eannot be bought too dear for your unhappy country, and | 
willingly, and with a contented heart, make a sacrifice of my 
life for your country’s cause. O! brave companiors, (turning 
toward the other persons who were to suffer with him, ) to-mor- 
row is the day of trouble—nct for us, but for our friends.— 
Your names—my name, shall be engraved in letters of gold 
on the altar of liberty. Now, my friends, I shall give you the 
following sentiment: Canada—I value not my life, if thou 
canst be once freed from English slavery. [tis the sincere 
i 
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wish of one who to-morrow will suffer death for thee. The day 
will yet come when thy sons will remember, in their days of 
jubilee, that Charles Hindelang, a foreigner, was a martyr for 
their es, and a victim of English hatred.” 

While these noble souls were seated at table, several Bri- 
tish officers, and the editors ef the tory papers of Montreal, 
came into the ward to have a glance at the victims, which 
a thirst for blood bad doomed to a violent death, and to their 
astonishment, found these men, whom they expected to see In 
deep melancholy, seated at tables, and expressing the most no- 
ble sentiments of pancioussn and liberty. During the speeches 
of De Lorimer and Hindelang, seve ral of as tories were 
seen shedding tears, This heart-rending scene did affect them! 
and none ae the most callous and conscience-seared could re- 
frain from showing marks of sympathy for the unfortunate 
subjects of British cruvlty. 

Mr. Hendelang wrote a letterto Baron Fratelin on the i 
previous to, and another oa the morning of, his execution, as 
follows: 


MONTREAL Prison, 14ru. Fes. 1839, a 


My pear Baron—Ina few hours more, it will be all over 
with me in nie world. We have just separated from each othe. 
er. I have received your last and fraternal embr :ce, and yet 
a desire of still chatting clings to me. Let us then converses, 
The eonduct of those who oe themselves the masters of this 
country is really strange. I have just been told that the off- 
cers on guard here make a elt affair of my courage, from 
having seen me at my ease attable. This does not surprise ; 
me} for in general that is.a aad of battle on which the Eng- ¥ 
lish like better to fall than withdraw from. However, we 
must do them justice: for the loyal volanteers have over them 
the advantage, of joining to that quality a first rate talent for 
narration. For proof of this, | have only to refer you to the 
magnificent account of the battle at Odleville, as given by 
Wiest Col. Taylor. Such pleasant lies can only come from 
under the wig of a courageous volunteer. ‘Their reputation at 
the LonG Bow is great; andinthat service Mr. Taylor deserves. 
more than the rank of Colonel. Itis quite pleasing to hear 
him relate how his brave soldiers acquitted themselves of their 
duty. The dear Colonel’s fine dream, and the brilliant char- 


ges of his men did not wear out their shoes. We left Napier- ¥ 


ville in a body of between five and six hundred men; and a 
the Colonel is probably endowed with double vision, he sees | in 


| 
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that body between nine and eleven hundred. <A few only of 
his men ventured out of their stone church; and nine of his 
men ventured to learn, at their own cost, that there w also 
brave men outside among the Canadians. It is really me- 
ful that a man should dare to boast of such trifies. The whole 
body of volunteers is but a company of starvlings, that eter- 
naily shout **God save the Queen,” because they cannot 
get their living by other means. Do but show yourselves Ca- 
nadians, and these paltry beings will be soon hid in the dust. 
1 should like to see a few hundred such men as we know, and 
of whom there are many in this country, at the heels of these 
beggars. O, that it were so, but once; ‘and all would soon be 
right. I can write no more, my thoughts run so fast. All] 
can say is, to morrow we are to serve as anexhibition for these 
shabby rascals... O, | havea mind to laugh in their faces. I 
die content and Gal the happy satisfac tion of navies done all 
inmy power. They hang me, they say, to serve as an exam- 
ple. I hope itmay be one! May every stranger bring to the 

as much willingness as I did, and the hanger shall be 
Bo eed —cach one in his tura—that is but just. Baron, if one 
| of these red-coats falls inte your bands, show him the same 
road, that he may bring me news of you; but remember well, 
that Lama General, and that I require something good—at 
a a Colonel—if less than that VI send him back to you. 
One grows tired of trifling. Itis midnight; and at nine o’clock 
| ITmust go. Adieu! I know you wanta serious letter; but no 
man can be held to impossibilities. Our Belin: party was too 
starmy. Tear ali this up, AS let us say no more abont it. | 
have awakened from my sleep, and recommence in the hope 


"of doing better, CHARLES HINDELANG. 


MonrTrREAL Prison, 
Feb. 15th, 1839, morning, 5 o’clock. 


Dear Baron— Before vengeance and cruelty shall have al- 
together destroyed the thoughts of a man who despises these 
sentiments, but who leaves them to his murderers, | wish again 
to communicate to you my manner of viewing thicgs, though 
you already know it There are persons who understand each 
other, and require but a glance of the eye fora word. The 
gallows claims its prey! An English hand has erected a 

Cruel and savage nation! Arrogant and unge ona people ! 
n recalling to this unhappy country the ages f barbaritys 
urpassing them in atrocity, why have you not ae » preserved 


oe 
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all their usages? ‘Torture is yet wanting to complete your 
Soh Ah! if you bat dared! Are ye not masters? What. 
fear ye then? One foul deed more can cost little for such souls. 
I lav t your gibbet! IJ should laugh at your efforts to tor. 
ment your victims! Liberty, O Liberty! how beautiful would | 
it be again to suffer for you! How delightful would it be. 
to make the Canadians comprehend the strength and courage, 
your lovers receive while serving you! Awaken then Canada 
ans! Hear ye not the voice of your brothers? It calls yet 
That veice comes from the grave. It asks not for vengeance, 
but cries aloud unto you to be free. Will it!-and it is done, 
Behold! behold ye English—this soil that ye tread, ye have, 
bathed in gercrous ee It will bear ye no lenger. Races. 
accursed! passed is thy reign. When the brats Canadians, 
shall awake, you, Tek shall be with them. You will oie 
them, and I shall bless you—you, and all who shall act like, 
yeu. And thou, OFrance! have not thy generous sons learn-, 
ed that here they bave brothers? Recall then all thy well mer-, 
ited hatred against these English, Were it in their power, 
they would not spare thee. Adieu! dear Baron. Adieu! my, 
worthy friend. By yeu, I shall be remembered. I shail live. 
in your heart, as also in that of every generous friend. Nol. 
no! death, there is nothing fearful in thee! when lon g and glo- 
rious remembrance is left behind! My bedy to the butchers— 
but my thoughts and my heart belong to my family and to my 
friends! Be be happy; ‘and never forget one of your good and. 
faithful comrades. [Signed. ] 

CHARLES HINDELANG. 
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A little before the time appointed for his execution, the Pro-, 
vost Marshal entered his cell, and informed him that he muse 
be prepared. ‘f am already prepared for your butchery,” 
said the noble sufferer. ‘*I die with no remorse; and, thank 
God, my conscience is clear of all guilt.””’. When the Provost ’ 
Marshal came to pinion hisarms, Mr. Hindelang became very 
much excited, and said, ‘*Are you not satisfied with having 
tortured me when you took me to my triai? Look at these 
wrists, and see how I have suffered. But the work must be 
finished. THreRe WILL BE A DAY OF VENGEANCE YET.’’ The , 
door of his cell having been opened, the first person he saw was 
one of his fellow sufferers, Chevalier De Lorimer, who ina 
loud voice greeted him with these words—‘'CouraceE! IT WILL 
s00N BE ovER!” Mr, Hindelang, in a cheerful and firm voice 
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answered, ‘*Death is nothing to a Frenchman who dies in the 


cause of Liberty!’ It is impossible for any one to deseribe 
the heart-rending scene that took place, when the other prison- 


ers came to bid adieu to their unfortunate comredes. Shortly 
after, the prisoners were ordered to proceed towards the seaf- 
fold, which they did with that firmness which ane: they 
-were not afraid to die. On the scaffold, Brig. Gen. Hindelang 


came forward and addressed the multitude there assembled in 
the following terms: 

On this scaffold, erected by the hands of Englishmen, I 

declare that I die with the conviction of having duly fulfilled my 
duty. The sentence by which [ am condemned to death is 
uojust. IT willingly and cheerfully pardon those who have pro- 
nounced it. ‘I'he cause for which | am about to be sod iheate 13 
great and nobie. [ am proud of it; and do not fear death. 
The blood which has been spilt in it, shall be redeemed and 
appeased bv blood only. Mav the responsibility fall on those 
who.are guilty. Canadians! in bilding you a last farewell, | 
bequeath to you the motto of France, “Vive La Lrsarry!” 
, Thus was a noble, bravo, and generous Frenchman sacriff- 
eed by the foes of freedom in a British HOSES to appease 
the vengeance of offended toryism. ‘Thus ended the precious 
life of a man whose philant hropy lead +" to tread the paths 
of danger, and whose greatness of soul impelled him onward 
in the footsteps of the illustrious La Fayette! 

With him suffered the worst that a cruel and barbarous go- 
vernment could inflict, in the bloom of youth, the brave Curv- 
AuieER De Lorimier, descended of an ancient and honorable 
French family, and blessed with a lovely wife and three in- 
fants, the pride of his heart. He was thirty-five years old, a 
Notary Public of Montreal. When this gallant young man 
was cut down from the gallows, the f: Ae letter was found 
in his bosom, close to his heart, addressed to his poor, distress- 


ed Harriet: 


Monrasay, New jail, Feb. 15, 1839, é 
7 o’clock A. M. § 


My pDmAR AND WELL BELOVED wire:—On the-eve of my 


leaving my dungeon to mount the political scaffold already 
reddened with the blood of many viciims who have thereon 
preceded me, conjugal duty and my own inclination prompt 
me to write you a word, ere [ appear before God, the supreme. 


judge of my soul. Inthe short space of time which has passed 
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from the day of our sacred union to the present moment, you 


have made me, my dear wife, truly happy. You have been” 


wanting in nothing, towards me; all has been friendship, kind- 
nese sincerity. For all those virtues oa your part I have 
never been ungrateful. On this very day, blood-thirsty assas- 
sins are tearing me from your arms; they can never efface my 


] 


remembrance from your hearts of that Lam well convinced.— 


They take away from ‘bag your stgpport and protector, and the 
father of your dear unfurtunaic children. Providence, together 
with your friends, tse fricn!s of my country shall provide for 


them. They have pot given me time to see my two dear little 
children, so that | could press them to my paternal bosom, and 
give them a last farewell. They have even deprived me of 
seeing my good o'd father, my bi rothers and sisters, to bid them 
an eternal adieu. Ab cruel thought!! Nevertheless I forgive 
with all my heart, 

As to you, dear, you must take courage and Impress on your 
mind that you must live for the sake of: your unfortunate chil- 
dren, who will be eroatly in need of the maternal care of a 
Gender and devoted mother. Thev shall know no more my ca- 
resses and my cares for them. Tassure you, my dear Harriet 
that if from theetherial world, it were were permitted me still to 
aid and ae you, E should bind up your broken heart. | would 
soothe your sorrow, | would watch by day and hover round 
your pillow " night! .My dear little children will be deprived 
of my caresses, but they will be doubly caressed by you, so 
ce they may not feel the deep loss they shall have to mourn 

ar. [shall see you no more in this world. O what a thought! 
Bat you, my dear Harriet, you may see me once more and 
for the last times then shall [ be cold—inanimate and disfigur- 
ed——motionless in-—death, the tears of my Harriet, the heaving 
of her bosom, the agonv of her heart, VI! not witness; but the 
thought unmans me, I feel not for myself, for | am prepared——" 
It is my Benet my own Flarriet!! I finish by offering to 
the eternal God the most sincere prayers for your comfort 
and happiness, and that of my dear little children. Yesterday 
evening you reccived my last embraces, and my last verbal” 
adieu. Nevertheless from my cold, da imp and lonely cell, with 


all the preparations of death before me, | give you my last | 


FAREWELL. Your kind and loving husband, chained like 
a murderer, and his arms soon to be pinioned, wishes you, my 
dear Harriet, happiness, if ever your broken heart can enjoy 
it. Be then happy, my dear and unfortunate wife, as also my 
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dear little children, it is the most ardent prayer of my soul—— 


adieu my tender wife, once more adieu: and be happy, 
Your unfortunate husband, 


CHEVALIER DE LORIMER. 


Mr. De Lorimer petitioned Sir John Colborne, for a re- 
prieve of a few days, on account of professional business 
which he wished to settle before death—Sir John disregard- 
ed it. 

With De Lorimer and Hindelang suffered Joseph N. Car- 
dinaland Joseph Duquette. ‘The latter were taken prison- 
ers by the Caughnawaga Inaians, who petitioned Sir John 
Colborne to spare their fives. ‘They were gentlemen of ir- 
reproachable character, as will be seen by the Indian peti- 


tion ; but they loved liberty, and that was enough to doom 
them to the gallows. 


PETITION OF THE INDIANS OF ST. LOUIS IN 
BEHALF OF MESSRS. CARDINAL AND DU- 
QUETTE. 

To his Excellency Sir John Colborne, Governor 

General, §c &§c. 

The Undersigned, Indians, 


Humbly sheweth: That we have been struck 
with grief in learning that our father had determined to put 
to death two of the prisoners that we have captured: Joseph 
N. Cardinal and Joseph Duquette. 

We approach, then, our father, to supplicate him to spare 
the life of these unfortunate men. ‘They have done us no 
harm. ‘They have not imbrued their hands in their breth- 
eren’s blood. Why spill theirs? if there must be victims, there 
will be enough besides them, of unfortunate men, who are 

a thousand times more onilty than they. 

The wife and children of the one, the aged mother of 
the other, join their tears to our voice in imploring mercy 
from you. 

The services that we have rendered her majesty; those 
that the Queen do yet expect from us, and which we will 
not hesitate to render her in proper time, induce us to be- 
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lieve that our humble prayer will find the road to the heart 
of your excellency. 

And weshall never cease to pray unto the great spirit fo 
the glory and conservation of our father, and for the hapee 
ness of his children.” 


This petition was delivered by an Indian Chief, togeth- 
er with the following letters; but the tories declared the 
gallows must be glutted; and sir John was determined to 
zive them a surfeit of the choicest vietims. Neither pray- 
ers nor supplications—the weeping wiie, nor the wailing 
nother, had any effect. Sir John and his lady disregarde d 
all with perfect indifference. This monster told the Indian 
Chief that “a poo character made a good victim.” 
Letter from Mrs. Duquette to Sir John Coiborne, asking 
for the pardon of her son. 


May it please your bxcellency: ‘Vhe aged mother of an 


unfortunate son, whom tender age has brou: ght on the verge 
of the abyss, falls at the feet of your Excellency, with 
grief in her heart and a sobbi 1g voice, to beg from your 
luxcellency her son’s pardon. ‘to-morrow the fatal order, 
by which the thread of his life is to be cut, is to be put into 
-execution. Must he die in the morning of his life? He 
who is the only support of the latter days of his veo care 
worn mother—he who is the only protection of fhis three 
younger sisiers—he who is a_ perfect model of filial piety 
and fraternal love—he, who is cherished by all his friends! 
Blust the young and ténder head fall a sacrifice on the 
bloody scaffold? Must your petitioner with her remaining 
children, be reduced to beg for their daily bread? How- 
ever abundant that bread might be, it would always be eat- 
en in bitterness of soul, for it wonld come no more from 
the hands of a beloved son, an idolized brother! And all 
this because the unfortunate young man had allowed him- 
self for a moment to be led astray and had given way toa 
storm which had envelloped so many of age and experi- 


ence, No, ne! your heart which has experienced the feelings » 


of paternal love, must feel compassion for my situation.— 


You cannot disdain my prayer, the prayer of an unfortun-— 


ate mother; and if you do not give me back my son, you 


» 
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will at least commute his sentence, and give him time for 
repentance. You will remember that he has not spilled a 
single drop of the blood of his fellow creatures. You will 
not forget that he has already suffered—you will not forget 
also what your petitioner has suffered for him,when she was 
driven from her home by the fire killed by the hand of the 
Incendiary. Pardon, which isa kingly virtue, ought to be 
your most noble pleasure, Pardon then my son; and all 
his compatriots shall join me in blessing your memory.— 
Pardon my son, and experience will teach the whole world 
that clemency and not rigor, is the nucleus of loyalty. And 
your petitioner will not cease to implore heaven for the pre- 
servation and glory of your Excellency, and for the happi- 
hess of your family. 


LL. DURAND, widow Duquette. 


MRS. CARDINAL’S LETTER TO LADY  COL- 
BORNE, SOLICITING HER INTERCESSION IN 
BEHALF OF HER HUSBAND'S LIFE. 


My Lady:—-You are a wife, youarea mother! A wife, 
a mother, driven by despair, forgetting the rules of etiquette 
overstepping the great ‘distance by which she is separated 
from your ladyship,, is falling at your feet trembling with 
fear and her heart broken, to bes for the life of her beloved 
husband, and ofthe father of her five children ! The death 
warrantis already sicned!! The fatal hour is drawing 
nigh! To-morrow! alas, to-morrow! God!oh God! I 
have not the strength to look forward to a de estiny so horri- 
ble. The very thoughts of it fill my soul with despair:— 
what will be the reality? Oh, Ishall never be able to bear 
such acalamity! The blow which will cut the thread of 
his life, will be but one for us both. Happy would I be if 
another existence did not eee on mine! ! But my un- 
happy child will neversee the ight! He will perish with 
his mother under the scaffold, where his father who deser- 
ved a better fate, had perished. O God! is it thus that thou 
punishest? No I pardon this blasphemy! Aden only have 
recourse to such deep vengeance! Men only causethein- 
nocent to perish with the gulity,—guilty—what do I say? 
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and my husband, what has he been guilty of 2? The mos 
that can be made of it, is that in asingle moment of excite- 
meut, or rather a moment of weakness that lost him,—his 
sworn enemy, who had resolved on his death 
that same man, could not conviet him of a single act of vi- 
olence ! must his blood be spilled; him, who far from spll- 
ling the blood of his fellow creatures, never injured any 
one during the whole course of his life? For it is an 
atrocious calumny to say that he bronght other people to 
their ruin. Ofa very timid disposition, “and very little giv- 
en to society—enjoying the pleasure of life but in the midst 

of his famly, who adored him—he had no part in the agi- 
tation which preceded the last scenes of woe. [It was then 
in his peaceable home that a sudden and and unforeseen 
movement surprised him. Weak, he allowed himself to be 
led astray by a torrent against which the strongest man, 
would have resisted in vain. He made no victims—on the 
contrary he is a victim himself. This, his crime (if it 
is one), has he not already expiated? Has he not aa: 
suffered too much ? and during the time that he was lying 
in his lonely dungeon, neglected by all, did we not, your 
humble petitioner “and her children, suffer enough on his 
account? Once happy with him, although in ‘the hum- 
bler walks of life, have we not been banished from our 
homes by the lighted torch of the incendiary? Have we 
not been stript of every article we had, even of the clothes 
from our backs? Have we not been reduced to live on the 
bread, given unto us by the munificenee of the Almighty, 
through the hands of those charitable people, who for the 
sake of heaven take pleasure in dispensing to the needy 
those treasures which are put into their hands? And you 
my lady, what treasures has not heaven put into your hands? 
has it not given you immense influence over the mind and 
on the heart of one who at this moment directs our desti- 
nies? Doas the charitable people to whom I have Just 
now alluded, turn those treasures to your eternal advantage 
and to that‘of vour husband whom you cherish, and of those 
ehildren who are vour glory and happiness. Oh! human-— 
ity certainly is not banished from this land of vengeance— 
it must have taken refuge undoubtedly in the hearts of wo- 
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men, in the hearts of mothers as yours is. Humanity shall 
speak through your lips—it shall be persuasive, eloquent 
and irresistible—it shall stop the sword of death, now ready 
to immolate so many victims—it shall bring joy into the 
hearis of so many unfortunate beings; who dread the rising 
of to-morrow’s sun—it shall be heard even in heaven, and 
shall be registered in the BOOK of life. 
BKUGENIE ST. GERMAIN. 
Wife of Joseph Narcesse Cardinal. 


On Sept. 29, the Buffalo, convict ship, sailed from Que- 

bec to Botany Bay, with 139 of those gallant patriots, who 
escaped the gallows. In this penal “colony the Enelish 
government sends vast numbers of her subjects unto the 
most horrible slavery, insomuch that many hang and drown 
themselves rather than suffer under the stripes of their 
task masters. On board this British slave ship were 59 
Lower Canadian prisoners, and about 80 others, chiefly 
American citizens, whose gallant and heroic efforts at Wind- 
sor and Prescott Canadian tyrants could neither endure nor 
forgive. After keeping them nearly a year in jails, giving 
them mock trials, sentencing them to be hung, drawn and 
quartered, Gov. Poulett Phomson wrote to Colborne to send 
them into perpetual slavery. hey were heavily manacled, 
chained in Biles, |i like dogs, conveyed to Quebec, a humil- 
lating spectacle, put on board the slave ship, stript of their 
clothes, t their heads shaved, canvass shirts put on them, their 
dresses made lke those of rogues and felons. 'T hey were 
then, stowed away in the hold, like wild beasts, heavily 
ehained! 103 of them have wives and 387 children ! 

Thus far the Canadian Patriots have been unfortunate. 
Death has cut some off on the scaffold—the field and in the 
jails; many of them are in chains in penal colonies, and 
still a greater number suffering in exile, their property des- 
troyed, and their families abandoned without succor. But 
the wounds of their bleeding country shall be healed. After 
the disasters of anarchy anda bloody revolution, the peace- 
ful Canadian,and the proscribed assertors of liberty, will yet 
behold on the borders of the St. Lay ence, the revival of 
liberty and happiness. <i 
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In the Upper Province, loyalty to the sovereign, from 
other causes, besides the continuous course of oppression 
and misrule, hitherto pursned by the British government, 
is fast decaying, even in the breast of those who from the 
instilled prejudices of au early education thought it erimr- 
nal in the highest degree, to be otherwise than sacredly 
attached to the person of their sovereign, and with their 
lives to niaintain the dignity of that article called a Crown, 
‘The notion of sovereign and subjcet, relatively considered, 
they regard, and very correctly, as implying an acknow- 
ledvement that the King or Queen or whoever sways the 
royal sceptre of Great Britain, has a constitutional, heredi- 
tary property in their persons, ‘They are, also, aware, 
though possessed of a little more sant: al privileges than 
the actual slave of the south, that by the laws of Eagtand 
they stand in a worse relation to their sovereign than a ne- 
eae slave does to his master. For the Crown claims, and 
by a pretended constitutional rivht insists on the allegiance 
of its subjects, of every description. during their lives. Nor 
ean the King grant the right of expatriation, without the 


action of Parliament. Neither can any act of the subject. 


expatriate himself, or transfer his allegiance to any other 
sovereign, power, or potentate whatever—hence “once a 
subject, forever a subj ect.” Even the ultra tories deprecate 
this claim of the British government, as contrary to the 
Jaws of nature, and now begin to feel and look npon it, as 
asore and crying evil. "Phe moment a British subject re- 
nounces and abjures his allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain, and becomes a naturalised citizen of the United 
States, he is by virtue of the solermn contract entered 
into between him and the government, pessessed of all 
the rights and immunities of a natural born citizen, and its 
protection guarantied to him as su7h, on the condition that 
he perform the same routine of duties required of the other 
class of citizens, in time of peace or war. But Great Bri- 
tain disregards this protection so solemnly and sacredly 
vouched by the government of the United States. For in 


the event of a war between them, should any of this class 


of citizens be taken prisoner in the American ranks, with 
arms in his hands, he would suffer the penalty of death, 
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notwithstanding his citizenship, for daring to transfer an 
allegiance, which the laws of Kinegland declare to fe per- 
petual. In consequence of this savage, slavish and ever- 
lasting claim of Great Britain on the person and allegiance 
of her bond subjects. ‘Thousands, and thousands to the 
back of that, who would cheerfully aid and assist the gov- 
ernment of their choice and adoption, to repel every inva- 
sion of the British, and volunteer to drive the last vestige 
of her sickening infilnence from the continent of North- 
America, will hold back, and look on as mere anxious 
spectators, nor can the government, we shonld imagine, 
from its inability to perform its part of the naturalization 
contract, compel them totake armsinsuchacase. This is 
a grievance which calls loudly for the interposition of Con- 
gress. A grievince, which, in time of war, the Americar 
governinent will feel the effects, if not settled before hand. 
In fact, it appears from recent events, that a citizenship in 
the United States whether of the natural or naturalized 
kind is no protection, either in war or peace. A number 
of highly respected and noble hearted citizens volunteered 
their services to aid the oppressed Canadians in their effort 
to throw off the galling yoke of bondage under which they 
labored. While thus nobly employed, some of them were 
taken prisoners by British bondsmen; the ex-Presideut dis- 
owned them as citizens. Consequently, a number were 
hung, and many transported as felons for life. On the 
other hand, a gang of British desperadoes invade the Uni- 
ted States, in time of profound peace; murder, maim, and 
slanghter unsuspecting citizens when fast asleep; board 
and burn an American steam-boat, in an American harbor. 
The case is laid before the British Parliament for redress. 
For two long years they declined acknowledging it as an 
authorized act of the government, until one of the midnight 
assassins is taken—a true bill of indictment for murder and 
arson, found against him, by twenty-three eulightened 
grand juryman—then Great Britain acknowledges the mur- 
derous act as done by her anthority, claims the culprit as 
a British subject ; demands his immediate release under an 
insolent threat of war in ease of refusal! Notwithstanding 
the crime with which he stands charged, exceeds in magni- 
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tude and atrocity any of those for which the unfortunate — 
American citizens were hung and quartered in Canada, in. — 
1838 and ’39. Are such bloody deeds, perpetrated on un- 
offending American citizens, on American soil, to be tole- 


5S . . - . . 
rated by the American government, while its free-born citi- 
zens are doomed to death or banishment by the despotic 
covernment of Great Britain, for nobly aiding the oppressed 


against the oppressor? 


CONCLUSION. 


The writer has endeavored, in the foregoing pages, to 
put the reader in possession of facts to enable him to judge 
of the condition of the neighboring Provinces. And al- 
though, in so doing, he freely admits his political predelic- 
tions, and the bias consequent thereon ; yet the reader may 
be assured, in glancing over the outrages which he has 
detailed, that “the balf has not been told.” A vast amount 
of it, is ‘hidden. from every human eye, except that of the 
sufferers themselves. 

‘Yo say nothing of the destruction of human life in the 
field, or on the scaffold, yet the destruction of property— 
the outrages upon women —the rending of domestic ties 
—the lonely wanderings—the insults of licentious armed 
tories and Orangemen—the midnight burnings ; as in the 
District of Beauharnois, where, for twenty tiles square, 
every habitation was destroyed in the depth of winter, and 
where hundreds of women and children perished in the 
snows—and, above all, the secrets of the Prison House. 
Who shall reveal them? Think of nearly two thousand 
of the t men in the Canadas, being in prison at one 
time; and in such prisons too! and not a few of them in 
cells, with scarce a blanket to protect them from the cold. 

The untold sufferings of these men, in these Royal dun- 
geons, like those interred alive in the gloomy cells of the 
state prison of I’rance, may be imagined, but can never bo 
described. ‘They will be remembered he they share the 
fate of the Bastile. 


‘“‘The Bastile; 
Ye horrid towers; the abode of broken hearts; 
Ye dungecns and ye cages of despair 
Which monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music, such as suits their sovereign ears; 
The cries and groans of miserable men. 
y 


Then again, look at the exiles. How many thousands 
of them are there now along the lines, who may almost be 
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said to have no homes? They had a home once, beyond 


the Lakes and the St. Lawrence ; and the beneficent gov- 
ernment there, it is true, will now permit them to return. 


But to return to What?) Do they wantto see the drunken 
hounds of the faction in possession of their substance, and 
themselves the objects of scorn, as the acceptors of an Inso- 
Jent pardon? Not they. 

‘They hope to see their own firesides again, to be sure ; 
but not by means of John Prince’s Amnesty Bill. Ae hey 
hope better things than that; “and for this hope’s sake” 
they are willing still longer toendure. « They bide their 
Mine.|) wl hey. know that 


‘“‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,”’ 
and that “in proportion to the magnitude of events, does 
He give them the greater circle to move in.” 
One word to my fellow Exiles— 


‘‘Poor wanderers o’er life’s stormy sea, 
How from wave to wave you’re driven.” 


Yet “cheer up awhile.” 


‘‘What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost.” it 
Let us look at our affairs for a moment. Thr TS ago, 
sis a i Bd u 
Sir George Arthur wrote to his lord and ma 
cretary for the Colonies, that “ Order reigned in th 
vince ;” just as the Czar announced over the smoking 


ins of Poland, that “ Order reigned in Warsaw.” Fle had 


5 * 


driven us all out; and had made our homes desolate ; our 
companions were in his jails; and he was laying the “flat 


tering unction” to his soul, and crying, Peace, Peace. But - 


where i is it? Since then Colborne has gone home. with the 
blood of St. Ewstache upon his soul. Bond Head, the ma- 
jor of the wagon train—where is he? Durham went home 
raced, and died, a broken-hearted man. Sydenham, 
being delivered of that abortion, the ‘“ Union Bill,” 
died also. And Arthur himself, the ci-devant goaler ; the 
Jol. Arthur of Van Dieman’s Land, that “hell upon earth, a 
whom Lord Glenlg sent to rule over us—-where is he? 
Gone also. He began his career with dabbling in the 
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blood of Lount and Matthews; making in one day two 
widows and twenty-two orphaus, whose tears, like the 
blood of Abel, cry trom the ground; while he, with Cain’s 
mark upon him, finds that “his punishment is greater than 
he can bear.” Aud though last, not least, where is John 
Beverly Robinson, the American tory, who, with a sneer 
on his lip, pronounced the sentence of the law upon the 
proto- eke Fount, at whose table he had often partaken? 
if there be a man upon earth enduring the painsof hell, he 
is that man. Verily, they pave all had their rev ward: and 
yet this is but the fiist froits of the vintage 

; In the meantinie * Order reigns in Warsaw!” 

The drunken Major of the City Guards in Toronto, 
with his two hundred whiskered Pandours, as drunk as 
himself; five block houses in the heart of the eity, with 
artillery in each; two brass pteces in the market-place ; 
the windows of the B of Upper Canada planked up, 
and loop-holed for musketry ; a fort full of infantry of the 
line to overawe the city; a police smelling intoyevery cor- 
ner, in searcn of secret meeti! igs; the populace of the Pro- 
vines, disarmed, and the scum of the population, whem 
they call their wudizia, guarding the lines; troops in every 
village and over-awing all manifestation of public feeling, 
aud guarding t) the polis at their mock elections, and looking 
down with scorn on the rnarmed yeoman and habitan, who 
oe them wath feelings of bitter exasperation 3 
andall this they call ‘Order in Warsaw!’ Be it-so. 

theer up, then, my fellow Eisiles 


What though thefield be lost? : 
All is not lost.’’ ad * 
But is the field lost? You know it is not. Here we are, 
where we were, three years avo, like Scott of Thirlsetane, 
‘Ready, aye ready.” ‘he Provinces are suffering, politi- 
cally sp yenkcing, a blockade ; and what is play to us, 1s death 
to then. i “Pyrthus of LYpirus, “ome more sucn victo- 
ry, and they are rained.” Bi youts are progressing which 
neither Mr. Fo i with all his diplomacy, nor-all the mo- 
ney changers, who have intruded their tables into the 
Temple of Liberty, who assist him, can control. He ma 


denounce us as “ Canadian outlaws,” and beseech the Pre- 
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sident, on his knees, to issue another proclamation, and to 
deputise fresh marshals : and he may assure the world, 
over and oh again, that “Order reigns in Warsaw.” Let 
him; but, “ Be ye patient.” 

And you, my fellow exiles, who, like me, c came from the 
« Land of the mountain and the flood,” how I rejoice when 
{ remember that one-half of the three hundred prisoners in 
‘Toronto jails, in 1837 were Scotchmen. Remember Ha- 
german’s second-hand insolence in the House of Commons, 
that © if St. Paul had been a Presbyterian, he would have 
heen a rebel, for it was in the very blood of them.” 

Was it to endow a dominant Episcopal Hierarchy that 


a 


4 


our ancestors drew their f00G broad-swords on their native ~ 


hills of Scotland? 

Scotchmen, remember Bannockburn and Culloden, and 
the murders of Glencoe. Remember Wallace, and the 
‘false Montieth.? Remember the Bruce, and how he cheer- 
cd himself when an exile on Rocrin. WKemember, too, that 
revolutions never go backwards; and, when you look up- 
on your children, remember that the createst mark of igno- 
miny that can be cast upon an American of the present 
day, isto say —His father was a tory of the revolution ! 

Canadians! for upwards of sixty years you have borne 
with a patience bordering on servility, a continued series 
of insult and oppression, the bitterness of which none but 
those into whose souls the iron has entered can describe. 
Your prayers have been contemined ; your fellow subjects, 
while exercising their constitutional ‘rights, have been shot 
down more like. dogs than men. ‘The “publi ic lands, which 
you have rendered valuable by your industry, have been 
alienated, without your consent, to speculators; your school 
houses have been shut up; your halls of legislation turned 
into a banqueting house; and finally, your tyrants, by 
means of the Union Bill, have reduced - your elective fran- 
chise to anengine of colonial vassalage, you havésaow 
nothing left you but either to declare yourselves men, and 
follow the example of the immortal heroes of 776, or tame- 
ly submit and suffer. 
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